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In recent decades artists have progressively expanded the 
boundaries of art as they have sought to engage with an 
increasingly pluralistic environment. Teaching, curating and 
understanding of art and visual culture are likewise no longer 
grounded in traditional aesthetics but centred on significant ideas, 
topics and themes ranging from the everyday to the uncanny, the 
psychoanalytical to the political. 


The Documents of Contemporary Art series emerges from 
this context. Each volume focuses on a specific subject or body of 
writing that has been of key influence in contemporary art 
internationally. Edited and introduced by a scholar, artist, critic or 
curator, each of these source books provides access to a plurality 
of voices and perspectives defining a significant theme or 
tendency. 


For over a century the Whitechapel Gallery has offered a 
public platform for art and ideas. In the same spirit, each guest 
editor represents a distinct yet diverse approach — rather than one 
institutional position or school of thought — and has conceived 
each volume to address not only a professional audience but all 
interested readers. 
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FUTURITY 
per se is not yet 
fully determined, 


this is why It can 
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Marina Vishmidt 


This collection engages with the question of speculation in ways 
that encompass the artistic, the economic, the philosophical, the 
literary, the legal and the scientific. Initially, speculation is 
approached as a powerful logic of contemporary life whose key 
instantiations are art and finance. Both are premised on the power 
of contingency, the fluidity of temporality, and experimentation 
with the creation (and capitalisation) of possible worlds. Artistic 
autonomy, the self-legislation of the space of art, was once and 
often still is seen as the freedom to speculate wildly on material 
and social possibilities. The artist as a speculative subject is also 
seen as the paragon of creativity, the complete opposite of the bean 
counter obsessed with balance sheets and value-added. However, 
once social reality becomes speculative and opaque in its own 
right, risky and algorithmic, overhauled by networked markets in 
everything, what becomes of the distinction between not just art 
and finance, but art and life? This book engages these big 
questions, alongside the search for art historical methodologies 
that work through the image as the crystal of both ownership and 
dispossession. It looks to grasp the stakes of speculation as an 
issue for current and recent artistic practice, and to develop a 
transversal concept of speculation in doing so, one which departs 
from, but is not bound by, the lived ideologies of art and finance 
sketched out above. 


From being at least hypothetically separate from the 
economy, the artist becomes a creative tasked with diligently 
optimising their quantified self, and the two senses of speculation 
— artistic thinking and financial operations — converge, something 
we have observed not just in the more familiar critical descriptions 
of the artist as entrepreneurial subject par excellence but in more 
recent developments such as crypto-art and NFTs where the 


moments of artistic creation and market valorisation can no longer 
be disentangled. Here a dependency and a correlation emerges 
between the open-ended processes of speculative thought and the 
profit-driven (or, in cybernetic terms, homeostatic) world of 
financial speculation. At the same time, however, we need to fight 
for another sense of speculation which retains the commitment to 
experiment and non-utility, for social and political as well as 
aesthetic and cognitive reasons. As Henk Slager notes, ‘[f]rom an 
artistic perspective, it seems essential to start investigating the 
following methodological question: how could we engage in that 
assignment of reconsidering and revealing speculation in order to 
arrive at novel panoramas and “not-yet-known-knowledge?”’ | We 
can here also think of speculative philosophical propositions such 
as G.W.F. Hegel's speculative logic, Theodor W. Adorno's concept 
of non-identity and Denise Ferreira da Silva's “difference without 
separability’? as some conceptual and methodological 
touchstones. Art-historically speaking, when we work with these 
kinds of paradigms in our research, we can build on the 
extraordinary material and social sensitivity and concreteness of 
art history as a scholarly approach in order to contextualise 
artworks in their conditions of production and exchange in such a 
way as to be able to see artistic practices and materials in the 
social relations and histories they mediate, and vice versa, and see 
what ruptures, unknowns, contradictions and affiliations can be 
found and developed. With a speculative approach, we do not need 
to define binaries, even in order to overcome them or integrate a 
devalued pole into a valued one (such as art and labour, art and 
life, art and politics, etc.) but to constantly redefine our terms with 
reference to the kinds of questions the material asks, and asks from 
us, and to see the divisions we encounter as themselves historical, 
needing to be explained rather than described, and explained often 
in terms of systemic as well as local social contradiction and 
specificity. 


Speculation, thus, as a method as well as a field of study and 
praxis, is one that necessitates a situated perspective, but also a 
readiness for that perspective to shift, both in light of its objects 
and the shifting problematics and imperatives of knowledge 
production in its social, historical and economic relations and 
antagonisms. In this way the ‘speculative’ is brought into contact 


with the ‘materialist’, with the former the vector of transformation 
and the latter of social reality. As tendencies, as constitutive of 
relations rather than objects, these comprise the conditions for our 
inquiries. 


In my 2018 book Speculation as a Mode of Production, I 
explored art and financial capitalism as two institutions of 
contemporary life that deploy a surplus of uncertainty to ground 
their claims on value. Additionally, with recourse to critical 
theory, political economy, philosophy and art history, I was 
interested to underline how both are mechanisms of making labour 
‘disappear’ using the spells of creativity, freedom and self- 
investment. A key argument there was that those kinds of 
analogies can be useful, but there is also a need to look into the 
disjunctions — how the speculation performed by artistic practices 
and that performed by financial practices may, but also may not, 
coincide, and how it is this misalignment that is capable of 
opening up spaces of ‘social speculation’, that is, ways to realise 
and materialise speculation as a political logic, a logic of collective 
social transformation that looks beyond the given arrangements of 
facts — beyond art and the economy as we know them. 


Some of the departure points for the notion of speculation 
that will be relevant for this reader will be: speculation in making, 
speculation in gambling, speculation in thinking, and speculation 
in action. The artist is the time-honoured example of a speculative 
subject, trying and failing, investing in sheer supposition and 
experiment, working towards a de-functionalisation of materials, 
social contexts, and ultimately their own position in and around 
these — a source of propositions, advancing possible worlds on the 
uncertain credit of today. But more broadly than this, there is the 
by now well-observed link between artmaking and the modality of 
“speculative fiction’ which has often been articulated in a number 
of publishing and curatorial projects in the past decade, 
increasingly taking on the discourses of ecology, new materialisms 
and posthumanism. The ‘becoming-speculative’ of the world 
cannot be contained between the poles of art and finance but must 
instead be situated in a much more extensive, and strange, 
topology of practices. This means reckoning with the future- 
forming and future-destroying powers of the financialisation and 


digitalisation of the planet. Some of the negative effects of this are 
seen in the disposability of populations associated with different 
forms of life as trapped in nature (or, equally fatally, ‘culture’) and 
deprived of ‘reason’ (Achille Mbembe). But it also means 
surveying material and social inventiveness from the ground up: 
speculating with constructs of the family, speculating with 
technologies, speculating with identity, speculating with systems 
of logistics and coordination. 


As such, this book is dedicated to drawing a more extensive 
picture of how to understand speculation as a register of 
subjectivity, of self-investment but also the political and affective 
economies that permeate those ‘subjectivities’. Here, we would 
keep in mind that the logic of speculation, in the critical theory 
tradition that draws on Hegel, even when repudiating large parts of 
his project, is a going-beyond and a transformation that is always 
mediated, by and through social relations and the ‘real 
abstractions’ of capitalist life, mediated as they are in turn by 
capital's law of value. As Nadia Bou Ali writes, ‘if capitalism is 
characterized by real abstractions (economic, juridical, legal), 
which are conditioned by mediation (of both the subjective and 
objective), there can be no recourse to immediacy for 
understanding and apprehending these relations’.? This refusal of 
immediacy might then, at least on a basic epistemic level, capture 
the difference between a speculative materialism coming out of the 
dialectical trajectory and a speculative materialism that can be put 
under the heading of ‘new materialism’. Likewise, this emphasis 
on mediation is what allows us to engage with images and 
practices that constitute the field of study in art history and theory. 


With all this in mind, there are a few (generative) caveats in 
order. Speculative practices and fields of inquiry must be situated 
in their material conditions. Given the speculative infrastructure of 
contemporary capitalism, it is clear that the speculative capacity of 
both the science-adjacent ‘research-based’ and a ‘fictioning’ or 
narrative approach to art practice are both determined by 
speculative capitalism, which includes its market, institutional and 
data articulations. A ‘forensic’ aesthetics is no more, or less, 
integrated into the speculative (as e.g. knowledge production) than 
a more material, object or fantasy-based one. Indeed, it was a 


number of years ago now that Jacques Ranciére noted that de- 
materialised art and de-materialised capital tend to rhyme: “The 
immateriality of concepts and images, instead of doing away with 
private appropriation, turned out to be its best refuge, the place 
where its reality is tantamount to its self-legitimation.’4 Here we 
see that, as with labour, it is not the content of the art but how that 
labour is exchanged, distributed and represented; that is, how it is 
inscribed into circuits of valorisation even when it is not directly 
“‘value-producing’ in itself. Here we could frame the key critical 
question in speculative terms, transposing Karl Marx's question 
about labour to art: it's not that we need to find the value behind 
the social form of art, but to ask instead, why is it that in our 
society value takes the form of art? 


But this is not even remotely the only way to frame a critical 
question in terms of speculation when it comes to art considered 
from a systemic perspective. This book seeks to hold such an 
approach, familiar from critical political economy and art theory 
alike, in dynamic tension with another one — the ‘critical 
fabulation’ formulated by Saidiya Hartman, that explores how the 
silences of the archive might be used to materialise possibilities in 
narration woven from the impossibilities of the social relations that 
the archive both witnesses and occludes. This is a tension in the 
book that is pursued throughout but which expresses itself most 
abundantly in the third section. I will now move on to providing a 
feel for these, a key to guide the flickering predilections of an 
imaginable reader. 


Section Previews 


In the first section, Theoretical Frameworks, we are right away 
immersed in the clinch between speculative finance and 
speculative fiction, albeit through the abstract fabric of speculative 
philosophy. Steven Shaviro's succinct and grounding text notably 
also provides the useful heuristic of ‘open’ and ‘closed’ 
speculation to distinguish fabulative modes such as art and 
philosophy from finance, whose speculations are couched in the 
monologue of profit. A relationship between the tools of 
representation and the representation of value comes into focus 
with the analysis of a fiction in which investment makes the kind 


of somatic inroads into experience we are now well habituated to 
with the kind of lifestyle apps not on the radar quite yet when 
Shaviro was writing, rather than a direct encounter with financial 
instruments. With Cédric Durand, we move into unpacking the 
speculative core of capitalist accumulation as it shifts gear into the 
unreal with Marx's concept of ‘fictitious capital’, the chain of 
paper claims at the basis of some of the most profitable industries 
in places like the UK, namely housing and finance. Both of these 
are grounding texts in the sense that they articulate the bond 
between fiction and the economic this book calls ‘speculation’, 
placing fabulation at the heart of valorisation. Such a link itself has 
an architectonic, however, and this is what we get to in the third 
chapter, with selections from the Phenomenology of Spirit that 
dramatise just how much the mutable energies of negativity and 
Openness structure the supposedly hermetic system-building 
associated with Hegel. The selection offers an insight into the 
structure of the speculative idealism that both spurred the later 
development of materialist theory with its emphasis on 
contradiction and change, and acted as a counter-example, 
confirming the need to root its speculations in social and historical 
circumstances famously pointed out by Marx. Speculative logic 
has informed Peter Osborne's philosophical research, evident in 
the essay here, which speculatively proposes the ‘contemporary’ 
and the ‘post-conceptual’ as determining conditions for art which 
are rooted in the ‘differential totality’ of a global present 
synthesised by markets. A core text scaffolding the volume, the 
essay shows that the critical and the speculative are inextricable 
from one another inasmuch as historical process — differentiated 
across time and space — shapes both modalities, while the 
speculative fiction of authorship draws together the fractures of 
subjectivity. Further, we might also trace the ways that art is both 
like and unlike other luxury commodities, with Andy Warhol 
laying down a track for indifference as the way to be for the artist 
and inflation as the symbolic and financial capital for the art they 
make or manage. Carter Ratcliff's 1985 etiology of an era strikes a 
bemused but trenchant note on the cultural phenomenon of 
business as the best kind of art, with Warhol as an avatar for a 
‘fragmented time’ whose markets, institutions and psychic life 
decay with a ‘passive power’ that Osborne might impute to the 
contemporary, or Marx to a ‘chaotic conception’ in need of further 


mediation. Affect as a speculative mode is what's at stake here, 
however, with Warhol's tone variations as revelatory of the 
ambiguous squalor of an era in a way more refined avant-garde 
projects can't pretend to. The art historically-immanent enquiry 
into temporality taken up by Osborne as he locates the distinction 
between modern and contemporary art in the unfinished capitalist 
totality is echoed in Daniel Spaulding's rethinking of dialectical 
negation in modernist art history as a resource for utopian 
multiplicity in the present. He picks up the arguments from art 
theory on speculative temporality as a horizon for possible 
presents and brings them to bear on art history and the stories it 
has to tell. We learn about the futurity implied in modernist art 
history, a true subjunctive ‘if this, then that’ which is not so much 
the Oedipal approach to negation we expect from modernism but 
rather the utopian impulse that harnessed its implications to social 
change, in the absence of which only an apodictic formalism can 
be discerned. Lisa Adkins continues developing the theme of time 
as a material to speculate with in her outline of the experiential as 
well as structural consequences of the packaging of time 
represented by debt, a splintering into multiplicity of time that is 
anything but utopian, underlining how the ‘closed’ loop of finance 
can itself scramble the feeling of time as a lived reality. With the 
shift to financial instruments, we go on to confront the volatile yet 
normative, and normalised, role of racialisation as it shapes 
speculative value through targeted data accumulation, and the 
ideological neutralisation that ensures this value is produced by 
means of abjecting and expelling less or non-valued labour and 
life. Such patterns of actuarial violence are comprehensively traced 
in Ramon Amaro's “Theshold Value’. This section concludes with 
Sophie Lewis's foray into biological reproduction as a potentially 
emancipated space. She tackles the institutions of gender and the 
family as they function to expand or to overturn the reproduction 
of capital, with its regimes of visibility for labour encoded by 
class, gender and racial distinction, such as surrogacy. 


In the second section, Artistic and Curatorial Practices, 
artists such as Cameron Rowland, Adrian Piper, and the Salvage 
Art Institute (Elka Krajewska), among others, are assembled 
because of the role of speculation in their methodologies as well as 
in the critical questions they pose. We start with Bertolt Brecht's 


‘Prospectus for a Diderot Society’ as it sketches out how theatrical 
enactment and scientific inquiry can combine to produce reality- 
critical techniques. He outlines an ‘experimental attitude’ — 
research as an attitude to reality from the standpoint of its 
transformation — which carries a determinate antagonism in its 
stance rather than being merely inquisitive or challenging. After 
this, there's Jerzy Ludwinski's ‘Appendix to Art in the Postartistic 
Age’, a diagramming of art and its institutional conditions in the 
approaching age of accelerated communication he could see from 
Poland in 1970, leaving behind the contained role of the ‘artist’ as 
a reflective rather than infrastructural agent. Moving directly into 
the dystopian present of mass incarceration and defunded local 
authorities, Cameron Rowland's Public Money is a work in which 
the Whitney Museum invested in an anti-recidivism social impact 
bond offered by the California municipality of Ventura County — a 
programme which focused on the personal responsibility of ex- 
prisoners for staying out of jail, in the absence of precisely the 
structural reforms which the prioritisation of policy over investor 
returns could have addressed. Adrian Piper's 1975 proposal sees 
the speculative value of art dissolve in a rebalancing towards 
artistic labour as provider of aesthetic values over the exchange 
value of the work, which, like Ludwinski's diagrammatic gesture, 
traffics in formulas and equations to convey its argument in the 
empiricist style Piper's texts, if not her performances, always 
retained from the work's inception in conceptualism. This is 
followed by two approaches to political speculative fiction in the 
films of Melanie Gilligan, as analysed by Jasper Bernes, and Joao 
Enxuto and Erica Love's message from the future, relaying how 
the United States came to split between a social democratic future 
and a death-worshipping past. Gilligan's oeuvre is a significant 
point of reference for this book's notion of speculation. With her 
films and writing over the years projecting richly detailed worlds 
just beyond this one, financialised social relations are shown to 
encrypt powerful if inchoate global insurgencies, at the level of the 
social as well as the affective and biochemical. The artistic and 
curatorial collective PiRaMMMida shift the frame to the post- 
Soviet bloc and the resonances between fictitious capital and 
spectacle architecture in the ‘dreamworld’ of full subsumption that 
they have been honing in on through online and discursive projects 
for many years, extended in this specially commissioned essay to 


an overview of the fictionalising capacities of speculative design 
projects such as X Plagues by Natalia Romik. This is a terrain 
that Sam Lewitt's essay inverts to illuminate not the dazzling facets 
of pyramids to capital's frangible eternities, but the policed and all- 
too humdrum invisibility of the built environment where financial 
transactions occur at hyper-speed: the high-frequency trading hub 
as an emblematic non-site of the present. Elka Krajewska's 
Salvage Art Institute project approaches the paradox of art which 
is ontologically suspended because it can no longer be insured due 
to damage, however infinitesimal, in her experimental fiction ‘No 
Longer Art in a Coma’. This section concludes with curator and 
theorist Kerstin Stakemeier's rich, rhizomatically erudite “Diagonal 
Exchanges’, written for an exhibition project by Bill Dietz and 
Chloé Bass. She proposes the speculative category of ‘art as 
embarrassment’ when it moves into uncoded or commercial public 
space, where its ‘right to exist’ (Adorno) or even be noticed no 
longer applies, a transversal reading of the non-site that 
materialises as a touchstone elsewhere in the section. 


The third and final section moves to unpack the speculative 
as a dimension operating across fields and endeavours, from the 
propaedeutic for political fiction of Isabelle Stengers and Philippe 
Pignarre to the posthuman speculative evolutionary biology of 
Dougal Dixon. Moreover, this is the chapter that hosts the 
cosmological and the mundane as the ‘existential territories’ (Félix 
Guattari) traversed by contemporary speculative fiction author Can 
Xue. Mi You's research centres on speculative worlds and mass 
politics in Chinese science fiction, outlining what a ‘cybernetics of 
the masses’ could look like as a very different iteration of that 
militarised paradigm that has sedimented into our gamified 
present. Binna Choi's notes on the Grand Domestic Revolution, a 
multi-tentacled curatorial and social practice project that unfolded 
in the first half of the 2010s in Utrecht and elsewhere is a glimpse 
of how social reproduction politics can be approached in the key 
of the devious, excessive imaginary of artistic and activist world- 
scrying. ‘Devious’ and ‘excessive’ could also be keynotes for the 
output of Stanistaw Lem, and we reproduce a mere extract of his 
prodigious geophysical fantasia ‘The World as Cataclysm’, with 
its delving into pinballing destruction at every cosmological scale 
as a principle of composition for the reality we take for granted. 


The classic surrealist collision between a sewing machine and an 
umbrella here morphs into a champagne bottle in a fish tank. 


Future Speculations 


As in any volume, there are directions of research that beckon into 
the future and the elsewhere of the book's parameters, even as it 
points to them. A few that come to mind would be the 
relationships between the ontology of art and the ontology of 
property through the prism of blockchain, with the political, 
ecological and economic implications for artists and institutions of 
how the ‘propertisation of everything’ represented by such 
technologies impacts the contradictory field of creative work. We 
see these questions coalescing in several of the book's 
contributions, especially Enxuto and Love's, and more artistic and 
scholarly research is being generated all the time, irrespective of 
the ephemerality of phenomena such as the ‘NFT’. Another would 
be authorship in art and its relation to discourses of possession and 
dispossession, as well as the speculative unity of the subject as 
dismantled since Michel Foucault and Roland Barthes and re-cast 
as a speculative negativity in Osborne's analysis here. This may 
entail asking after the concept of authorial and creative property 
through the lens of the possessive individual as it is speculatively 
ordered in philosophical aesthetic theories of the subject of feeling 
and sensibility and secured in the infrastructure of the law. Finally, 
we could think of the integration of financial speculation into the 
‘production of cheap nature’ as resource in the capitalist, or even 
more broadly, the modern industrial, mode of production, and how 
ecopolitics are influencing debates and practices in the space of art 
in not only a melancholy key but as a species of “world-building’, 
that is to say, as speculative fabulation whose lineaments emerge 
in a number of the projects assembled in this volume. 
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In those days much VIBRANCY, 
CRITICAL ENERGY, 
ad TRANSFORMATIVE 
POTENTIAL was squandered in 
BEATING BACK 
INFLUENCERS, 
SORTING THROUGH 
OUTRAGE, ... PAYING 
THE RENT. 


The concept 
of the 
contemporary 
thus projects 
into presence 
a temporal 
unity that 


is in principle 
futural or 
horizontal 
and hence 
speculative. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORKS 


Steven Shaviro 


The phrase speculative fiction is sometimes used as a synonym 
for science fiction; at other times, it designates a superset that 
also includes non-futuristic alternative-world genres like fantasy 
and horror. But in either case, it is difficult to disentangle fictional 
speculation from its two near doubles: philosophical speculation 
on the one hand, and financial speculation on the other. In what 
follows, I discuss how these usages are related. 


I 


Most generally, speculation implies a ‘flight in the thin air of 
imaginative generalization’, a concerted activity of proposing and 
testing ‘daring hypotheses’, and an openness to risk and 
uncertainty. All these features may be used in order to contrast 
speculation with extrapolation — another term that is used in 
relation both to science fiction and to business forecasts. As I see it 
here, speculation picks up just at the point where extrapolation 
falters and fails. If extrapolation follows a social or technological 
trend ‘to the limits of its potential’, then speculation seeks to 
imagine what happens when a trend exceeds its potential, and 
pushes against or beyond its own limits. Where extrapolation is 
grounded in probabilistic reasoning, speculation is rather 
concerned with possibilities, no matter how extreme and 
improbable they may be. As Rod Serling once said, in his 
introduction to an episode of The Twilight Zone, ‘science fiction 
[is] the improbable made possible’. 


In the late eighteenth century, [Immanuel] Kant's critical 
philosophy sought to put an end to metaphysical speculation. We 


fall into delusion and dogmatism, Kant says, when we try to go 
beyond the limits within which our formulations alone have 
meaning and relevance. For instance, even a statement that is true 
for every particular entity in the universe is not true for the 
universe itself — since the universe as a whole is precisely not a 
particular entity. In the first half of the Critique of Pure Reason, 
Kant demonstrates that our knowledge pertains only to 
appearances, not to things in themselves. And in the second half, 
he tracks down, catalogues, and refutes the various forms of 
speculative delusion that threaten to lead us astray. Kant tells us 
that we cannot ever truly know things as they actually are in 
themselves, apart from our impositions upon them. And he further 
emphasises that we cannot ever hope to grasp the unity, the 
totality, or the comprehensive grounding of all existence. All of 
these lie beyond the boundaries of any possible understanding. 


Even as Kant warns us against these errors, however, he also 
acknowledges that the drive to speculation can never be 
eliminated. For speculation is ‘a natural and unavoidable illusion’, 
intrinsic to reason itself; it is therefore an eternal, irresistible 
temptation. And indeed, ever since Kant, philosophers — from the 
German idealists of the early nineteenth century to the speculative 
realists of today — have again and again searched for loopholes that 
would allow them to overcome Kant's positing of limits, and his 
restriction of knowledge to the empirical realm. But it is not easy 
to restore the rights of speculation. Just as any successful 
abstraction must pay the price of leaving certain details 
unaccounted for, so any speculative attempt to move beyond mere 
phenomena will find itself inevitably haunted by some sort of 
exception or remainder. As [Alfred North] Whitehead puts it, 
every “speculative scheme’ (including his own) necessarily falls 
short of its ambitions: 


If we consider any scheme of philosophic categories as one 
complex assertion, and apply to it the logician's alternative, 
true or false, the answer must be that the scheme is false. 


But for Whitehead, unlike Kant, this falsity is not the end of the 


matter. After all, Whitehead also notoriously proclaims that ‘it is 
more important that a proposition be interesting than that it be 
true’. A proposition is false when it fails (whether by error or 
omission) to describe the world as it actually is. But if the false 
proposition be interesting enough, it may stimulate thought: either 
by making us aware of its own gaps and omissions, or else by 
suggesting potentials for difference, alternatives to what is actually 
the case. A good speculative proposition draws us down an 
unexpected path; it provides what Whitehead calls ‘a lure for 
feeling’. Without the speculative lure of false propositions, we 
might never be moved to change anything. Speculation attracts us 
and unsettles us, encouraging us to think and act in ways that we 
might not have done otherwise. In sum, even though speculation 
does not lead us to higher truths, it works in a positive manner by 
taking the form of fiction. Its import is aesthetic, rather than 
epistemological. 


Speculative fiction quickens our imaginations; it envisions 
future ways of being that are different from that of the present, and 
discontinuous with it. Pushing beyond mere extrapolation, 
speculation allows us, in the words of the object-oriented 
speculative realist philosopher Graham Harman, to ‘reach 
conclusions that seem counterintuitive or even downright strange’. 
This is crucial, precisely because we can never know reality as a 
whole, or real things as they actually are; there is always a ‘gap 
between reality and its explicit manifestations’. The aesthetic 
appeal of speculation, which Harman calls allure, ‘invites us into 
a world that seemed inaccessible, a world in which the object must 
be even deeper than what we had regarded as its most intimate 
properties’. 


Harman is thinking primarily of weird fiction, in the manner 
of H.P. Lovecraft, whose writing, he says, ‘has an oblique or 
allusive relation’ with a reality that it can never access or describe 
directly. But science fiction operates according to a similar 
dynamic. Brian Willems extends Harman's methodology in order 
to consider science fictional “objects which resist incorporation 
into any past, present or future scientific understanding’; he 
explicitly contrasts this object-oriented approach to the more 
common one in which science fiction is taken to be ‘about future 


events’. But to my mind, such an opposition is unnecessary. For 
‘future events’, no less than the withdrawn entities posited by 
Harman's object-oriented ontology, cannot ever be grasped 
directly. As Whitehead puts it, futurity is a ‘mere potentiality’; it is 
only when an event actually happens in the present, and then 
recedes into the past, that it becomes a ‘fully determinate 
actuality’. Futurity per se is not yet fully determined; this is why it 
can only be grasped speculatively — which is to say fictionally, 
allusively, and obliquely. 


For an example of this process of fictional speculation, 
consider Cixin Liu's Remembrance of Earth's Past trilogy, 
consisting of The Three Body Problem, The Dark Forest, and 
Death's End. The series can be described as a ‘first contact’ 
narrative; it tells the story of our encounter with an alien intelligent 
species from a planet in the Alpha Centauri triple-star system, the 
nearest stars to the Sun. The aliens threaten to invade and conquer 
the Earth; but this action unfolds in slow motion, because — even 
though the aliens travel through space at 1% of the speed of light, 
far faster than any actually-existing human technology is capable 
of — it takes them 400 years to arrive. The trilogy starts from a 
local, immediate, and historically-grounded context: China during 
the Cultural Revolution of the 1960s. But from there it spirals 
relentlessly onwards and outwards: by the end of the last volume 
we are projected millions of light years away from Earth, and 
billions of years into the future, until we approach the near 
extinction of the universe. It is from this almost-final point of view 
that we are offered the ‘remembrance’ of a past that, for us, is still 
futurity. We look back, retrospectively, on the history of planet 
Earth (which, despite the best efforts of collective humanity, is 
extinguished in the course of the narrative). 


The novels’ expansion in time and space also gives rise to a 
progressive widening of their speculative scope. Liu moves from 
local political considerations to questions of galactic sociology, 
from actually-existing technologies to presumptively far more 
powerful ones, and from debates over military tactics and strategy 
to disquieting suggestions about the deep structure of the cosmos. 
The novels are grounded in physics as we currently understand it 
(with particular reference to relativistic time dilation and to 


quantum entanglement), but they move beyond their scientific 
premises to construct a vast speculative vision. There is no precise 
point at which we cross over from simply empirical considerations 
to the universal metaphysical questions that Kant declared 
unanswerable; but the narrative as a whole carries us, by degrees, 
all the way from the anger and resentment of one particular human 
scientist to a situation in which the fate of the Earth, and beyond 
that of the universe as a whole, hangs in the balance. Liu's fictional 
speculations slide past the limits decreed by Kant without ever 
explicitly transgressing them. 


In this way, Remembrance of Earth's Past allows us at 
least a glimpse of what the speculative realist philosopher Quentin 
Meillassoux calls the great outdoors: 


the absolute outside ... existing in itself regardless of 
whether we are thinking of it or not; that outside which 
thought could explore with the legitimate feeling of being on 
foreign territory — of being entirely elsewhere. 


But where Meillassoux claims to find the great outdoors by means 
of absolute reason, and through the ancestrality of an immemorial 
past, Liu finds it rather by means of speculative fiction, and 
through a futurity that remains irreducibly potential rather than 
actual, and in relation to which our own present moment can only 
be viewed retrospectively. 


II 


The question of futurity brings us back to speculative finance, 
that other near-double of speculative fiction. Economic activity 
always has a temporal dimension; it takes time to produce goods, 
to distribute them, and to consume them. Debts and obligations 
persist over long stretches of time as well; any demand for an 
immediate accounting would paralyse nearly all human activity. 
Societies were organised around extended durations, with long- 
term exchanges and never-completed reckonings, long before the 
invention of money — let alone the practice of calculating 


indebtedness exclusively in quantitative, monetary terms. But 
practices of specifically financial modes of speculation have 
steadily expanded over the course of the history of capitalism. 
Today, all economic activity, no matter how physically real or 
productive, is refracted through, and largely governed by, the 
abstract calculative mechanisms of financial speculation. The 
object of such speculation is always the future, with its chances 
and its differences from the present. Indeed, financial speculation 
used to be known as futures trading. Today such speculation 
takes a wide variety of forms, ranging from straightforward loans 
and insurance contracts all the way to derivatives, credit default 
swaps, collateralised debt obligations, and other arcane financial 
instruments. The monetary value of trade in these financial devices 
exceeds, by many orders of magnitude, the monetary value of the 
economic assets that ostensibly underlie them. 


Speculative financial instruments are themselves fictions of a 
sort, as they are contingent claims referring to future events that 
may or may not ever come to pass. [Karl] Marx called such 
devices fictitious capital; the term is arguably still relevant today, 
when finance has taken far more baroque and extravagant forms 
than was the case in Marx's own time. The monetary value of 
arcane financial instruments is most often based upon entirely 
arbitrary (or delusional) presuppositions, and has almost nothing to 
do with the value of the physical assets, or property claims, that 
ostensibly underlie them. Nonetheless, the fictionality of financial 
instruments does not mean that they are unreal or ineffective. 
Indeed, these instruments have powerful pragmatic effects; they 
can topple whole economies, as happened around the world in 
2008. Financial fiction is performative rather than constative: ‘an 
engine, not a camera’. 


Speculative finance produces its fictions by pricing potential 
future events. Even if these prices are entirely arbitrary, their very 
existence works to bind the future to the present. As Aimee Bahng 
puts it, although in principle ‘the future exists as absolute 
uncertainty’, nevertheless in practice ‘financial instruments work 
precisely toward actualizing the future in order to monetize and 
profit from it’. Or, as a financial journalist puts it, ‘investors like 
risk, as long as they can price it. What they hate is uncertainty — 


not knowing how big the risk is’. 


Economists have long insisted on the radical difference 
between risk and uncertainty. Risk involves probabilities among 
a closed set of outcomes; it therefore can be calculated rigorously. 
But uncertainty is fundamentally unpredictable, since we do not 
even know what the alternatives are (there is no set of 
denumerable outcomes). In spite of this, financial markets 
repeatedly claim to transform the latter into the former. Nearly any 
price will do; a fictional financial determination is better than no 
determination at all. When probabilities cannot be calculated in the 
traditional manner, by extrapolation, financial instruments turn to a 
more speculative approach. They explicitly envision, and thereby 
seek to premediate, or to pre-empt, even the most extreme and 
unexpected possibilities. In the new ‘possibilistic logic’ of both 
international finance and national security regimes, as Louise 
Amoore puts it, “decisions are taken on the basis of future 
possibilities, however improbable or unlikely’; this ‘allows for 
action on the basis of the improbable, the merely possible’. This is 
disturbingly close to Rod Serling's description of science fiction, 
which I quoted above. 


Speculative finance and speculative fiction thus remain 
intimately intertwined. They both deal with improbable 
possibilities. I would like to say that, where science fiction seeks to 
multiply these possibilities, and open up alternative futures, 
finance rather works to shut down all of these futures, by 
accounting for them in advance, and making them commensurate 
with — and (as Amoore puts it) actionable within — the present. 
Science fiction at its best works to transform actuality into 
potentiality — or better, into multiple potentialities. In contrast, 
“‘post-probabilist neoliberalisms’ are grounded in the injunction 
that ‘all potential must be actualized and fulfilled’. But the 
antinomy here is an unstable one. Science fiction on the one hand, 
and the regimes of financialisation and securitisation on the other, 
both take futurity as their object of speculation; and they both 
devise strategies to represent its inherent indeterminacy. They 
both, in the words of Aimee Bahng, ‘generate cultural fictions that 
then produce material effects’. 


Consider, in this regard, Mark Stasenko's recent science 
fiction short story ‘Overvalued’. This is a text that speculates upon, 
precisely, the social and financial process of speculation. 
“Overvalued’ imagines a near-future world in which human beings 
are themselves the object of futures contracts. If you don't have a 
degree from an elite college, then you have ‘no way of avoiding 
ending up on the low-wage, unskilled Wall-Head side of the 
modern American workforce divide’. (Wall-Head seems to be the 
story's near-future conflation of Walmart, Amazon, and other 
ubiquitous low-wage employers). But elite colleges are expensive, 
with prices for degrees at least in the high six figures, and 
considerably more for the thirteen most prestigious “Seven-Figure 
universities’. Most families cannot afford this for their children. If 
your family is not already rich, and you want to go to a good 
school, your only choice is to float yourself with an IPO (Initial 
Prodigy Offering — playing on the common financial abbreviation 
for Initial Public Offering) in the ‘newly minted Prodigy Market’. 
If you can convince investors that you are indeed a ’ prodigy’, they 
will finance your education in the present, in return for receiving a 
guaranteed percentage of your future lifetime earnings. The less of 
a ‘prodigy’ you are — that is to say, the lower they judge your 
future income potential to be — the higher the percentage of future 
earnings you need to promise them in order to offset the risk. 


The Prodigy Market turns out to be ‘so profitable’ that it 
spins off a secondary market in prodigy futures, with investors 
speculating on the prices of the contracts themselves. ‘It was a 
highly liquid market at the top end, which allowed for an entirely 
new class of equities and derivatives’, as well as for dividing the 
futures into tranches, as has actually been done with other financial 
instruments. Sophia, the protagonist of ‘Overvalued’, specialises in 
short selling prodigy futures; that is to say, she sells shares of 
contracts she doesn't own, in the hope of buying them later at a 
lower price. Often she helps the process along by releasing 
deleterious information about people whose share price she hopes 
to depress. When Sophia reveals that a promising teenage scientist 
has a history of depression, the girl kills herself, sending the value 
of her shares to zero. Sophia and her company make an enormous 
profit. 


But even this isn't enough to satisfy the big investors’ quest 
for financial accumulation. If somebody's shares aren't ‘profitable 
enough’, there is always the option of ‘liquidating an over- 
resourced target’. That is to say, the investor hires a contract killer 
to get rid of the underperforming human capital. The story tells us 
that ‘this increasingly common, if unacknowledged, practice was 
known as “selfregulation’”’; the job of killing is listed on tax forms 
as ‘supply-chain consulting’. In the near-future of the story, and 
indeed already in the present, the financial industry is awash with 
‘all the Orwellian indirections and rationalizations we bake into 
our use of language’. 


“Overvalued’ is a fictional speculation upon the practices of 
financial speculation. It does not predict the future of finance, so 
much as it asks: given what we do already, why wouldn't this 
happen? In our current social and economic system, we place our 
faith in the idea that ‘the market’ is the optimal mechanism for 
solving any and every problem. People are defined as human 
capital, in the same way that other entities, living or not, are 
regarded as forms of capital. Given all this, why not have a 
speculative market in people as well as goods? Zachary Karabell, 
in an online essay responding to Stasenko's story, goes so far as to 
say that 


the conceit behind ‘Overvalued’ is hardly science fiction. If 
anything, we are closer than we think to a world where 
human capital becomes a security to sell, package, and even 
short. 


The phrase ‘hardly science fiction’ is itself worthy of comment; it 
seems to mean that Stasenko's vision is not particularly 
extravagant, but already almost actual. Indeed, “Overvalued’ reads 
as if it had been written in response to a news story that only 
appeared six months later. The New York Times reports that 
Income Share Agreements (ISAs), in which student borrowers 
‘pledge a percentage of future income against debt’, have started to 
replace student loans as ways of funding a college education. ISA 
programmes ‘are premised on the idea of discriminating among 


individuals’; they 


assess different rates and repayment durations depending on 
the borrower's major. If you're a chemical engineering major 
at Purdue, you enjoy better terms than if you study English: 
under its ISA schedule, chemical engineers are expected to 
repay $33,000 at the rate of about 8.5 % of their income for 
seven years and four months, while for English majors it's 
almost 15% for nine years and eight months. 


As the algorithms grow more sophisticated, funding arrangements 
are sure to grow more finely differentiated as well. Eventually, 
ISAs 


will begin to reshape childhood. Instead of just trying to 
build a résumé that appeals to admissions committees, 
students would spend their adolescence trying to build 
profiles that scan as successful to investors. Every child 
becomes his or her own start-up ... This is the path we're on, 
and it ends with teenagers being careful to always smile in 
front of their laptop cameras lest the ISA algorithm find them 
uninvestably dour. 


There is no better example of science fiction's speculative grasp 
upon futurity than the way that it can thus function as anterior 
parody. It is almost as if lending institutions have read 
“Overvalued’ and taken it as a model, instead of a warning. In 
Zachary Karabell's response to Stasenko's story, he readily 
concedes that social reality is so powerfully governed by the logic 
of speculation that it is almost science fictional already. But at the 
end of the essay, he pulls back from this recognition, and instead 
tries to reassure us 


that social norms are not there yet. We might be willing to 
slice and dice all sorts of financial instruments and drive 
businesses to failure in order to make a buck by betting 
against them. But we are not there yet with human lives, at 
least not explicitly...there are apparently some lines that 
most humans will not cross even if they can. 


Yet Stasenko's story itself already takes account of this hope, and 
warns us not to put too much stock in it. Sophia feels guilty, and 
wracked with doubt, about having provoked the death of an 
innocent teenager; her work performance suffers as a result: 
‘Sophia wasn't the best at what she did anymore. She was a part of 
the conventional herd.’ This leads her boss to regard Sophia's 
Prodigy fund as ‘overvalued’, to take ‘a massive short position on 
her’, and to have her killed if her job performance doesn't recover. 
The boss’ public mantra is “humans before profits’, but his actual 
attitude is the reverse. Financial speculation never shuts down, if 
there is any prospect of further increasing profits; human concerns 
are irrelevant to it, one way or the other. “Overvalued’ simply 
pushes its own fictional speculations along a path that financial 
speculation has already marked out. 


Steven Shaviro, ‘Defining Speculation: Speculative, Fiction, Speculative 
Philosophy and Speculative Finance’, Alienocene (December 2019) 
(https://alienocene.files.wordpress.com/2019/12/sts- 
speculation.pdf) [footnotes omitted]. 


Cédric Durand 


Finance is not somehow suspended above the real economy. On 
the contrary, it develops in relation with this economy and 
contributes to its transformations. Even if finance remains at some 
remove from the world of producing and trading commodities, it is 
part and parcel of the process of capital accumulation. It has a 
certain autonomy, but only in relative terms. Here we have a 
fundamental tension whose nodal points, vanishing lines and 
reconnection circuits we should try to identify more specifically. 
André Orléan's demonstration of finance's fundamentally two- 
sided character can serve as a point of departure for our 
considerations. Building on his very detailed analysis of the play 
of interdependences on the financial markets, Orléan describes the 
logic of a speculation rationality characteristically bringing about 
and feeding bubbles. Even so, ‘mirroring strategies’ — strategies 
determined by the opinion that agents in general will have of the 
opinion of agents in general, etc. — do converge toward a financial 
convention that is not simply unconstrained. It ‘must rest on 
convincingly, properly argued considerations [...] It requires some 
minimal plausibility from the perspective of the fundamentals.’ 


The price of financial assets is thus disputed between two 
poles: the autonomous dynamic of speculation and a loose but 
necessary relation with their fundamental value. However, the 
speculative logic is not the equivalent of the fundamental logic. 
While the former is elaborated in the game of mirrors of financial 
subjectivities, the latter has an underlying existence of its own 
which agents must always maintain a grip on. The process of 
valorisation through social production over-determines the process 
of financial valorisation. In other words, speculative valorisation 
and fundamental valorisation are not symmetrical, for while 


speculation does necessarily refer to the process of valorisation 
through social production, the inverse is not the case. Yet that is 
the very thing the financial community tries to achieve by way of 
liquidity. 


The liquidity that the financial markets work to organise has 
the objective of ensuring that the bets investors make on the future 
valorisation process can constantly be transformed into 
immediately available value. However, this ambition runs up 
against a ‘fallacy of composition’. Even if each individual actor 
can offload the securities he holds, that cannot be true of all 
investors all at once. [John Maynard] Keynes clearly demonstrated 
this point, stating that ‘there is no such thing as liquidity of 
investment for the community as a whole’. There is a simple 
explanation for this: the productive capital that has been invested, 
and the relations of indebtedness that underlie financial securities, 
do not represent immediately available value. They are promises. 
So it is only possible to sell them if someone else agrees to take 
them over. 


What Orléan calls the paradox of liquidity starkly underlines 
the relative character of finance's autonomy. He uncovers the 
tension between the process of real valorisation and the process of 
financial valorisation — a tension at the heart of the questions 
raised by financialisation. Fictitious capital is the most adequate 
concept for dealing with this difficult problem. We will firstly 
identify its genealogy, before going on in the next chapter to 
describe the development of the basic and sophisticated forms that 
this category assumes in contemporary economies. 


The concept of fictitious capital is today largely forgotten. 
Removed from Palgrave — the economics reference dictionary — 
in the 1990s, it is nonetheless a concept associated with two major 
thinkers, namely Friedrich Hayek and Karl Marx. 


The Austrian Approach: Fictitious Capital as 
an Illusion and Diversion of Resources 


You must save to invest, don't use the printing press Or a 


bust will surely follow, an economy depressed. 


—‘Fear the Boom and Bust’, a Hayek vs. Keynes rap anthem 


For liberal writers, the production of fictitious capital means the 
monetary creation of capital by way of the credit system, without 
any counterpart on the terrain of real resources. It is an eminently 
pejorative term, with a whiff of the scam of constantly using new 
loans to maintain a facade of being able to pay off old ones. 


The notion first appeared in a treatise on monetary questions 
written by Charles Jenkinson, Earl of Liverpool, addressed to King 
George III and published in 1805. It appeared in a chapter in 
which Jenkinson sought to warn the sovereign against the serious 
risks posed by the proliferation of paper money. Context is 
important here. In 1797, uncertainties linked to the British crown's 
war against revolutionary France had forced the Bank of England 
to suspend the convertibility of its notes for gold and to issue small 
notes of £1 and £2: up until that point, notes had been used for 
major sums only, and the bearer could convert them. Jenkinson 
was thus worried by the risks of unregulated currency issuance 
becoming fragmented. Indeed, when the ordinary banks issued an 
excess of paper money, its value eroded and there was a wave of 
bankruptcies. The Bank of England was thus forced to intervene to 
preserve the integrity of the payments system. It was faced with 
the following dilemma: either to mint, at a loss, coins whose 
metallic value was higher than their face value — with the risk that 
they would immediately get melted into bullion and exported in 
this form, thus disappearing from domestic circulation; or else to 
stop converting notes into metal and prop up circulation by issuing 
its own notes, at the risk of undermining its own credibility. 


If Jenkinson's argument seems to be limited to the question 
of paper money, in fact he also had rather broader concerns in 
mind. We can see as much from the passage in which the concept 
of fictitious capital first appears: 


It seems to have been discovered of late years in this country, 


that, by a new sort of alchemy, Coins of Gold and Silver, and 
almost every other sort of property, may be converted into 
Paper; and that the precious metals had better be exported, to 
serve as capital, to foreign countries, where no such 
discovery has yet been made. But this new sort of fictitious 
capital, thus introduced within the kingdom, has contributed 
more than any other circumstance to what is called over- 
trading; that is, rash and inconsiderate speculations, and what 
is almost a necessary consequence, unworthy artifices to 
support the credit of adventurers already ruined, as well as 
other evils, which tend to corrupt the morals of the trading 
part of the community, and to shake the credit on which not 
only Paper currency, but the internal commerce of the 
kingdom is founded. In every commercial system, capital is 
certainly a necessary ingredient: but the prosperity of the 
British commerce depends not singly on capital; it depends 
still more on the good faith, honour, and punctuality of 
British merchants, for which they are so justly celebrated. 


He focused on paper money not only because it was replacing gold 
and silver coinage, but also because it came to represent ‘almost 
every other source of property’. For Jenkinson, the fact that the 
notes substituting for money could correspond to various 
underlying assets represented a source of instability. He moreover 
made reference to John Law's money system — pledged against 
real-estate values and subsequently against the entire resources of 
the kingdom of France — whose speculative expansion resulted in 
the resounding collapse of the Mississippi Company in 1720. In 
substance, Jenkinson was thus arguing in favour of the gold- 
standard monetary system in which the entire supply of paper 
money has a counterpart in metal reserves. Yet what is notable in 
this extract is that Jenkinson was not only worried about the risk of 
paper money bringing devaluation; he also put his finger on the 
fictitious character of the capital that it allowed to be circulated. In 
sum, desperate financing and speculation threatened the moral 
integrity of the British trading system - and, ultimately, its 
prosperity — due to the circulation of inauthentic capital. If 
Jenkinson did not explicate its mechanisms, he clearly did have an 
intuition as to the dysfunction that fictitious capital introduced. 


Why speak of fictitious capital? Numerous nineteenth- 
century economists worked to refine this point, and their reasoning 
would serve as the basis for the elaborations of neoliberalism's 
most important theorist, Friedrich Hayek. The first stage consisted 
of making explicit the link between issuing currency and 
extending credit. 


Lord Lauderdale stated in an 1811 letter that “by the same act 
with which a bank increases the circulating medium of a country, 
it issues into the community a mass of fictitious capital, which 
serves not only as circulating medium, but creates an additional 
quantity of capital to be employed in every mode in which capital 
can be employed’. His correspondent Dugald Stewart took this 
analysis a step further: “The radical evil, in short, seems to be, not 
the mere over issue of notes, considered as an addition to our 
currency, but the anomalous and unchecked extension of credit, 
and its inevitable effect in producing a sudden augmentation of 
prices by a sudden augmentation of demand.’ The excess of credit 
produced by fictitious capital had a very real effect on prices. 


In 1819, a House of Lords commission asked David Ricardo 
whether the fictitious capital resulting from an abundant 
circulation of paper money stimulated economic activity. 
Consistent with his hypothesis as to the neutrality of money, 
Ricardo responded in the negative, ‘I do not think that any 
Stimulus is given to production by the Use of fictitious Capital, 
as it is called.” However, he conceded that, on rare occasions, it 
could encourage capital accumulation by increasing profits at the 
expense of wages. 


This grudging concession pointed to an essential theoretical 
problem that Hayek would later tackle head-on. He took as his 
point of departure a position that was widespread in the nineteenth 
century: that ‘trade and financial crises are produced by an excess 
of consumption, not an excess of production’. He therefore had to 
show that the ‘central point of the true explanation of crises’ was 
the ‘phenomenon of a scarcity of capital making it impossible to 
use the existing capital equipment’. Hayek accepted that this may 
seem a surprising proposition: ‘That a scarcity of capital should 
lead to the existing capital goods remaining partly unused, that the 


abundance of capital goods should be a symptom of a shortage of 
capital, and that the cause of this should be not an insufficient but 
an excessive demand for consumers’ goods, is apparently more 
than a theoretically untrained mind is readily persuaded to accept.’ 
But the paradox is only an apparent one. This relates to the role of 
fictitious capital, here considered as an excess of credit as 
compared to savings. 


The overabundance of credit distributed to capitalists 
translates into the rollout of an excessive number of production 
projects relative to the available resources. This results in a 
shortfall in the intermediate goods necessary for setting the 
purchased capital goods in motion. 


What is commonly meant by over-investment is not an 
excess of investment relative to the demand for the ultimate 
product, but an excessive launching of new undertakings 
which need for their completion or utilisation more capital 
than is available; in other words, ‘over-investment’ implies 
not too much saving but too little. 


[D]estabilising effects [...] can result when credit not compensated 
by a rise in savings creates demand for additional investment 
assets. Crisis breaks out because there is insufficient capital — that 
is, unconsumed resources — to allow for the deployment of new 
facilities. This can only be resolved in two ways: either through 
the abandonment of production projects, making it possible to 
restore a correspondence between intermediate-goods needs and 
the available productive capital stock, or else by reducing 
consumption, thus allowing resources to be freed up to satisfy the 
need for intermediate goods. For Hayek, re-establishing an 
equality between savings, credit and new capital is indispensable 
to the harmonious usage of available resources. 


This argument is rooted in the business-cycle theory that 
Hayek elaborated in the early 1930s. This theory gave rise to a 
very lively controversy with Keynes and Sraffa in the pages of The 
Economic Journal in 1931 and 1932. The exchange soon clearly 


turned against Hayek. His attempt to combine Wickell's notion of 
natural interest rates — conceived as a way of thinking about barter 
economies — and Walras's notion of general equilibrium in the 
context of a monetary economy was full of logical contradictions 
and totally out of phase with the urgent economic demands of the 
time. Indeed, at that very moment this type of argument over the 
insufficiency of savings inspired Chancellor Briining's disastrous 
deflationary policy which precipitated the coming to power of 
Adolf Hitler. 


Nothing can salvage Hayek's early business-cycle theory: 
indeed, in later decades, even he distanced himself from it. But, 
when he identifies the excess of credit as a possible cause of crisis 
on account of its capacity to destabilise relative price levels, he 
points to a problem crucial to the questions that interest us here. 
What we should hold onto is the idea that credit not compensated 
by savings will not ultimately translate into accumulated capital. 
The stimulus provoked by the creation of fictitious capital is 
nothing more than illusion and waste, for it implies that part of the 
capital committed to production is instead diverted into other less 
efficient uses. 


Marx's Approach: The Ambivalence of the 
Forms of Anticipating Capital Valorisation 


[E]verything in this credit system is duplicate and triplicate, 
and is transformed into a mere phantom of the mind 


—Marx, Capital Vol. 3, chapter 29 


To my knowledge, Hayek makes no reference to the Marxist 
analysis of the concept of fictitious capital. This is no great 
surprise, given that, for the majority part of his life, he was a 
hardened anti-socialist. However, since he had assiduously 
frequented pre-1914 Austrian social-democratic circles, he was 
doubtless aware that Marx himself picked up on the idea — 
widespread among his contemporaries — that the credit money 
which bankers created out of nothing was a fictitious capital, 


frequently resulting in the wildest speculation. 


But Marx's judgement on the credit system was very different 
to Hayek's. For him, far from running up against the limits of the 
available resources, credit could overcome the barriers constituted 
by self-financing and the production of precious metals. It thus 
‘accelerates the material development of the productive forces and 
the creation of the world market’. The idea of resource constraints 
was not completely missing here, but it was limited to those 
situations where the credit system ‘appears as the principal lever of 
overproduction and excessive speculation in commerce’ because 
here it forces ‘the reproduction process, which is elastic by nature 
... to its most extreme limit’. 


The credit system has a dual character immanent in it: .... it 
develops the motive of capitalist production ... and restricts 
ever more the already small number of the exploiters of 
social wealth ... On the other hand however it constitutes the 
form of transition towards a new mode of production. It is 
this dual character that gives the principal spokesmen for 
credit .... Their nicely mixed character of swindler and 
prophet. 


Consistent with what was commonly accepted in the nineteenth 
century, for Marx fictitious capital does indeed result from the 
development of the credit system. The exchange of loan-capitals is 
a means of valorisation de-correlated from the productive activity 
that gives rise to fictitious capital. Its constituent parts are the 
making available of loanable funds, repayment deadlines, and the 
corresponding interest. Nonetheless, fictitious capital is not 
reducible to the credit system alone. Marx's main original intuition 
was that the creation of fictitious capital proceeds from a more 
general logic of anticipating the capital valorisation process. 
Fictitious capital thus appears as a claim and a projection made by 
capital-holders; its failure leads to financial crises and social and 
political battles over the distribution of the resulting fallout. 


In its various institutional incarnations, finance is essentially 


reducible to the advance of a certain monetary value in exchange 
for a promise of reimbursement or, indeed, a property title over 
activities that will create values as they play out. Finance thus 
establishes a mode of capital valorisation that seems to give money 
magical faculties. What Marx says about interest-bearing capital is 
also true of finance in general: ‘it becomes as completely the 
property of money to create value, to yield interest, as it is the 
property of pear-trees to bear pears’. 


The comforting idea that it is possible to separate the 
valorisation process from the production process and the 
exploitation of labour is a chimera, but it sustains what are for 
capital powerful mechanisms of domination. 


How does the creation of fictitious capital work? ‘The 
formation of fictitious capital is known as capitalization’: that is, it 
produces debts or securities whose value results from the 
capitalisation of the anticipated revenues. As such, the central 
problem fictitious capital poses is not — as the Austrian school 
approach has it — the existence of prior savings sufficient to allow 
the creation of supplementary capital. The problem is that fictitious 
capital pre-empts the future valorisation process even as it makes it 
invisible. If, according to the Austrian approach, fictitious capital 
is synonymous with failure and wastage, in the Marxist analysis its 
fictitious character is not synonymous with the success or failure 
of the future valorisation process, even though it does indicate its 
fragility. In short, it poses the present valorisation of money- 
capital as a stake in future economic and political processes [...]. 


Marx identifies three forms of fictitious capital: credit money, 
government bonds and shares. On this point as with others — think, 
for example, of the Manifesto's prophetic pages on globalisation — 
Marx displayed staggering capacities of foresight. For while credit 
money and financial markets occupied only a limited place in his 
era, today they are at the very heart of the functioning of 
economies. 


Credit money may seem the form most difficult to identify as 
a species of fictitious capital. Is it not interest-bearing capital, 
rather than fictitious capital? A matter of idle funds whose owners 


want to lend them in exchange for interest? The correct answer is 
that credit money shares characteristics with both these types of 
finance capital. It begins with a bank loan, which, having been a 
simple monetary sign, becomes money through circulation. But 
this circulation itself largely results from an ex nihilo creation, in 
that it is an advance on a future revenue and essentially does not 
come from previously saved funds. The generalisation of credit 
money since the mid twentieth century implies ‘the apriori 
canonisation of private labour as social labour’. Firms’ production 
and the labour of worker-borrowers is pre-validated by money 
before commodities are actually sold or wages actually paid. The 
generalisation of this type of credit, which has long sustained 
economic growth, is made possible by a certain regularity of 
economic activities. Indeed, deposits rely on the promise that it 
will be possible to withdraw them in the form of notes issued by 
the central bank; yet no bank is able to keep to this promise if a 
large number of depositors want to withdraw their money 
simultaneously (a bank run). After all, except for reserve funds, all 
deposits are nothing but numbers, without any immediately 
available counterpart. If there is a lack of confidence in a particular 
bank, and even more so when there is a lack of confidence in the 
banking system in general, only the central bank — which has the 
supreme monetary power of issuing the money that serves as the 
banks’ reserve fund — is able to prevent or contain the financial 
panic. This evidences both the hierarchical nature of money as an 
institution and the political regulation associated with fictitious 
capital. Credit money's fictitious dimension and its political 
anchoring are both accentuated by the fact that the government 
bonds that commercial banks sell to central banks under 
repurchase agreements constitute a sizeable part of the raw 
materials serving private banks’ creation of credit money. In 
2010-12, the banking/public-debt-crisis spiral in the countries of 
the European periphery forcefully illustrated the destructive power 
of such an imbrication. Here, the important question was the 
European Central Bank's refusal to commit to any unconditional 
automatic repurchase of the various countries’ public debts. This 
not only cut off the peripheral countries’ access to financial 
markets but simultaneously led to a rapid devalorisation of 
government bonds. This in turn massively weakened the banks 
who held large volumes of these titles. The lack of any such 


guarantee brutally demonstrated the single currency's fundamental 
policy shortfalls. Politics is credit money's guarantor of last resort. 
It alone can allow the controlled expansion of credit money and 
prevent it from abruptly contracting in turbulent periods. [...] 


The fictitious character of public debt is more immediately 
apparent. Indeed, it does not have any counterpart in capital 
valorised through production processes. Even if the expenses 
financed by debt do relate to investment in infrastructure or the 
education system, they have no direct monetary return to which 
the repayments correspond. Certainly, the state holds financial 
assets (debts, shares) and a physical estate, but essentially the latter 
is not supposed to be ceded. Ultimately, even though the financial 
management of state assets is becoming increasingly important in 
the current context — in particular through the selling off of the 
family jewels in the context of austerity plans — it is claims on the 
amount of future taxation that dominate public debt. Moreover, the 
principal on the debt is never repaid, because new issuing is 
constantly used to compensate the payment of securities reaching 
maturity. The fact that government bonds are tradeable further 
perfects their fetish character. For the individual bondholder, the 
fiction becomes a reality when he finds a buyer for his bonds. But 
these bonds do not in themselves have any direct counterpart in the 
valorisation process: they are advances on tax receipts. 


This singular characteristic of liquidity, mentioned at the 
beginning of the chapter, is just as essential to market-listed stocks 
and corporate bonds exchanged on the financial markets. Unlike 
public debt, these latter do indeed represent a real capital — that is, 
capital invested by firms or used in their operations. Here, it is the 
duplication implicit in the financial mode of valorisation that is at 
the origin of the fiction: 


But the capital does not exist twice over, once as the capital- 
value of ownership titles, the shares, and then again as the 
actual capital invested or to be invested in the enterprises in 
question. It exists only in the latter form, and the share is 
nothing but an ownership title, pro rata, to the surplus-value 
which this capital is to realize. 


The same is true of company bonds, albeit with the difference that 
here it is a matter of credits and not property titles, and the 
capitalised revenues are thus interest, not dividends or really 
accumulated capital. 


[...] In the case of bank credit, and more precisely the credit 
issued by banks beyond their reserve funds, the fiction rests on the 
fact that no revenue has been received in advance and on the 
anticipation of a future accumulation process. Nonetheless, this 
fiction is regulated in so far as the foreseen repayments are meant 
to be compatible with what is considered the normal development 
of business. With traditional bank credit, the banks hold onto the 
debts so they are not subject to a re-evaluation process. This broad 
category of bank credit also includes commercial credits that 
banks acquire from companies in transactions discounting inter- 
company debts. 


In the case of public debt, the fiction derives from the fact 
that bonds do not correspond to any real capital accumulation 
process, but simply to advances on future tax receipts — receipts 
that themselves depend on the revenues that economic agents will 
draw from future economic activity. However, the tradability of 
these debt titles, like the tradability of shares and bonds, introduces 
a new dimension that gives fictitious capital its full power: its 
liquidity. A tradable equity simultaneously represents both access 
to earnings flows and a wealth that can at any instant be converted 
into real money at prices corresponding to the financial 
community's self-referential estimation of expected future returns. 


The fictitious character of capital in the form of tradable 
equities brings us back to the paradox of liquidity. While banking 
crises correspond to a lack of a posteriori validation of credit 
money and manifest themselves in bank runs, financial crises 
translate into the stock-market collapses that occur when too many 
agents try to offload their securities simultaneously. 


In sum, fictitious capital is an incarnation of that capital 
which tends to free itself from the process of valorisation-through- 
production. According to the Marxist approach, capital is fictitious 
to the extent that it circulates without production yet having been 


realised, representing a claim on a future real valorisation process. 
Today this fictitious capital can rely on public authorities’ support, 
in particular the support of central banks. As they take action in 
favour of financial stability, these latter effect a social pre- 
validation of the accumulation process by way of fictitious capital. 
As Marx understood, fictitious capital plays a profoundly 
ambivalent role. On the one hand, it is a factor favouring capitalist 
development, to the extent that this anticipation operation allows 
the acceleration of the rhythm of capital accumulation. Here, we 
have the spirit of the nineteenth-century ‘banking school’, for 
whom the creation of money should respond to agents’ needs, as 
well as the spirit of the Keynesian approach, which considers that 
the full employment of economic resources does not happen all by 
itself. On the other hand, fictitious capital's anticipation of future 
accumulation implies a radical form of fetishism liable to mutate 
into unsustainable phantasmagoria. The mass of accumulated 
fictitious capital can, then, assume proportions incompatible with 
the real production potential of economies. This reasoning is closer 
to that of the first theorists of fictitious capital, and indeed to 
Hayek. If this is indeed the case, then the over-accumulation of 
fictitious capital will inexorably lead to crisis. 


Cédric Durand, extracts from ‘Fictitious Capital: The Genealogy of a 


Concept’, in Fictitious Capital (London and New York: Verso, 2017) 
41-56 [footnotes omitted]. 


G.W.F. Hegel 


Les] 


11. [...] it is not difficult to see that our own epoch is a time 
of birth and a transition to a new period. Spirit has broken with 
the previous world of its existence and its ways of thinking; it 
is now of a mind to let them recede into the past and to immerse 
itself in its own work at reshaping itself. To be sure, spirit is never 
to be conceived as being at rest but rather as ever advancing. 
However, just as with a child, who after a long silent period of 
nourishment draws his first breath and shatters the gradualness of 
only quantitative growth — it makes a qualitative leap and is born — 
so too, in bringing itself to cultural maturity, spirit ripens slowly 
and quietly into its new shape, dissolving bit by bit the structure of 
its previous world, whose tottering condition is only intimated by 
its individual symptoms. The kind of frivolity and boredom which 
chips away at the established order and the indeterminate 
presentiment of what is yet unknown are all harbingers of 
imminent change. This gradual process of dissolution, which has 
not altered the physiognomy of the whole, is interrupted by the 
break of day, which in a flash and at a single stroke brings to view 
the structure of the new world. 


12. Yet this newness is no more completely actual than is the 
newborn child, and it is essential to bear this in mind. Its 
immediacy, or its concept, is the first to come on the scene. 
However, just as little of a building is finished when its foundation 
has been laid, so too reaching the concept of the whole is equally 
as little as the whole itself. When we wish to see an oak with its 
powerful trunk, its spreading branches, and its mass of foliage, we 
are not satisfied if instead we are shown an acorn. In the same 
way, science, the crowning glory of a spiritual world, is not 


completed in its initial stages. The beginning of a new spirit is the 
outcome of a widespread revolution in the diversity of forms of 
cultural formation; it is both the prize at the end of a winding path 
just as it is the prize won through much struggle and effort. It is the 
whole which has returned into itself from out of its succession and 
extension and has come to be the simple concept of itself. The 
actuality of this simple whole consists in those embodiments 
which, having become moments of the whole, again develop 
themselves anew and give themselves a figuration, but this time in 
their new element, in the new meaning which itself has come to 
be. 


13. On the one hand, while the initial appearance of the new 
world is just the whole enshrouded in its simplicity, or its 
universal ground, still, on the other hand, the wealth of its bygone 
existence is in recollection still current for consciousness. In that 
newly appearing shape, consciousness misses both the dispersal 
and the particularisation of content, but it misses even more the 
development of the form as a result of which the differences are 
securely determined and are put into the order of their fixed 
relationships. Without this development, science has no general 
intelligibility, and it seems to be the esoteric possession of only a 
few individuals — an esoteric possession, because at first science is 
only available in its concept, or in what is internal to it, and it is 
the possession of a few individuals, since its appearance in this 
not-yet fully unfurled form makes its existence into something 
wholly singular. Only what is completely determinate is at the 
same time exoteric, comprehensible, and capable of being learned 
and possessed by everybody. The intelligible form of science is the 
path offered to everyone and equally available for all. To achieve 
rational knowledge through our own intellect is the rightful 
demand of a consciousness which is approaching the status of 
science. This is so because the understanding is thinking, the pure 
I as such, and because what is intelligible is what is already 
familiar and common both to science and to the unscientific 
consciousness alike, and it is that through which unscientific 
consciousness is immediately enabled to enter into science. 


14. At its debut, where science has been brought neither to 
completeness of detail nor to perfection of form, it is open to 


reproach. However, even if it is unjust to suppose that this 
reproach even touches on the essence of science, it would be just 
as unjust and inadmissible not to honour the demand for the 
further development of science. This opposition seems to be the 
principal knot which scientific culture is currently struggling to 
loosen and which it does not yet properly understand. One side 
sings the praises of the wealth of its material and its intelligibility; 
the other side at any rate spurns the former and insists on 
immediate rationality and divinity. Even if the first is reduced to 
silence, whether by the force of truth alone or just by the bluster of 
the other side, and even if it feels overwhelmed by the basics of 
the subject matter which is at stake, it is still, for all that, by no 
means satisfied about those demands, for although they are just, 
those demands have not been fulfilled. Only half of its silence is 
due to the other side's victory; the other half is due to the boredom 
and indifference which result from the continual awakening of 
expectations by promises never fulfilled. 


15. When it comes to content, at times the other side 
certainly makes it easy for itself to have a vast breadth of such 
content at its disposal. It pulls quite a lot of material into its own 
domain, which is to be sure what is already familiar and well- 
ordered, and by principally trafficking in rare items and curiosities, 
it manages to put on the appearance of being in full possession of 
what knowing had already finished with but which at the same 
time had not yet been brought to order. It thereby seems to have 
subjected everything to the absolute Idea, and in turn, the absolute 
Idea itself therefore both seems to be recognised in everything and 
to have matured into a wide-ranging science. However, if the way 
it spreads itself out is examined more closely, it turns out not to 
have come about as a result of one and the same thing giving itself 
diverse shapes but rather as a result of the shapeless repetition of 
one and the same thing which is only externally applied to diverse 
material and which contains only the tedious semblance of 
diversity. The Idea, which is true enough for itself, in fact remains 
ensnared in its origin as long as its development consists in 
nothing but the repetition of the same old formula. Having the 
knowing subject apply the one unmoved form to whatever just 
happens to be present and then externally dipping the material into 
this motionless element contributes as much to fulfilling what is 


demanded as does a collection of purely arbitrary impressions 
about the content. Rather, when what is demanded is for the 
shapes to originate their richness and determine their differences 
from out of themselves, this other view instead consists in only a 
monochrome formalism which only arrives at the differences in its 
material because the material itself has already been prepared for it 
and is something well known. 


16. In so doing, this formalism asserts that this monotony and 
abstract universality is the absolute, and it assures us that any 
dissatisfaction with such universality is only an incapacity to 
master the absolute standpoint and keep a firm grip on it. However 
much there was once a time when the empty possibility of 
imagining things differently was sufficient to refute a view, and 
however much the general thought, the same mere possibility, had 
also at that time the entirely positive value of actual cognition, 
nonetheless nowadays we see the universal Idea in this form of 
non-actuality get all value attributed to it, and we see that what 
counts as the speculative way of considering things turns out to be 
the dissolution of the distinct and the determinate, or, instead turns 
out to be simply the casting of what is distinct and determinate into 
the abyss of the void, an act lacking all development or having no 
justification in its own self at all. In that mode, to examine any 
existence in the way in which it is in the absolute consists in 
nothing more than saying it is in fact being spoken of as, say, a 
‘something’, whereas in the absolute, in the A = A, there is no 
such ‘something’, for in the absolute, everything is one. To oppose 
this one bit of knowledge, namely, that in the absolute everything 
is the same, to the knowing which makes distinctions and which 
has been either fulfilled or is seeking and demanding to be fulfilled 
— that is, to pass off its absolute as the night in which, as one says, 
all cows are black — is an utterly vacuous naiveté in cognition. The 
formalism which has been indicted and scorned by the philosophy 
of recent times and which has been generated again in it will not 
disappear from science even though its inadequacy is well known 
and felt. It will not disappear until the knowing of absolute 
actuality has become completely clear about its own nature. 
Taking into consideration that working out any general idea is 
made easier by first having it right before us, it is worth indicating 
here at least very roughly what those ideas are. At the same time, 


we should also take this opportunity to rid ourselves of a few 
forms which are only impediments to philosophical cognition. [...] 


37. The inequality which takes place in consciousness 
between the I and the substance which is its object is their 
difference, the negative itself. It can be viewed as the defect of 
the two, but it is their very soul or is what moves them. This is 
why certain ancients conceived of the void as what moved things 
in conceiving of what moves things as the negative, but they did 
not yet grasp this negative as the self. However much this negative 
now initially appears as the inequality between the I and the 
object, still it is just as much the inequality of the substance with 
itself. What seems to take place outside of the substance, to be an 
activity directed against it, is its own doing, and substance shows 
that it is essentially subject. While substance has completely 
shown this, spirit has made its existence equal to its essence. Spirit 
is an object to itself in the way that it is, and the abstract element 
of immediacy and the separation between knowing and truth is 
overcome. Being is absolutely mediated — it is a substantial 
content which is just as much immediately the possession of the I, 
is self-like, or is the concept. With that, the phenomenology of 
spirit brings itself to its conclusion. What spirit prepares for itself 
in its phenomenology is the element of knowing. 


In this element, the moments of spirit unfold themselves into 
the form of simplicity which knows its object to be itself. They 
no longer fall apart into the opposition of being and knowing but 
instead remain in the simplicity of knowing itself, and they are the 
truth in the form of the truth, and their diversity is only a diversity 
of content. Their movement, which organises itself in this element 
into a whole, is logic, or speculative philosophy. [...] 


61. What has been said can be expressed formally in this 
way. The nature of judgment, or of the proposition per se, which 
includes the difference between subject and predicate within itself, 
is destroyed by the speculative judgment, and the identical 
proposition, which the former comes to be, contains the counter- 
stroke to those relations. This conflict between the form of a 
proposition per se and the unity of the concept which destroys that 
form is similar to what occurs in the rhythm between meter and 


accent. Rhythm results from the oscillating midpoint and 
unification of both. In that way, in the philosophical proposition, 
the identity of subject and predicate does not abolish their 
difference, which is expressed in the form of the proposition. 
Instead, their unity emerges as a harmony. The form of the 
proposition is the appearance of the determinate sense, or the 
accent that differentiates its fulfilment. However, when the 
predicate expresses the substance and the subject itself falls under 
the universal, there is the unity in which that accent fades away. 


62. Some examples will clarify what has been said. Take the 
proposition: ‘God is being’. The predicate is being; it has a 
substantial meaning in which the subject melts away. Here, ‘being’ 
is not supposed to be a predicate. It is supposed to be the essence, 
but, as a result, ‘God’ seems to cease to be what it was through its 
place in the proposition, namely, to be a fixed subject. Thinking, 
instead of getting any further with the transition from subject to 
predicate, feels instead inhibited, since the subject has dropped out 
of the picture, and, because it misses the subject, it is thrown back 
to the thought of the subject. Or, since the predicate itself has been 
expressed as a subject, as being, as the essence which exhausts 
the nature of the subject, it finds the subject also to be immediately 
present in the predicate. Now, instead of having taken an inward 
turn into the predicate, and instead of having preserved the free 
status of only clever argumentation, it is still absorbed in the 
content, or at least the demand for it to be so absorbed is present. 
In that way when it is said, ‘The actual is the universal’, the 
actual, as subject, vanishes into its predicate. The universal is not 
supposed to have only the meaning of a predicate such that the 
proposition would state that, “The actual is the universal’; rather, 
the universal ought to express the essence of the actual. Thinking 
thus loses its fixed objective basis which it had in the subject, 
when, in the predicate, it was thrown back to the subject, and 
when, in the predicate, it returns not into itself but into the subject 
of the content. 


63. For the most part, this unfamiliar impediment forms the 
basis for the complaints about the unintelligibility of philosophical 
literature even when the individual has otherwise met the 
conditions of cultural formation for understanding such 


philosophical writing. In what is said about this, we see the 
reason behind the specific reproach which is so often levelled 
against such writings, namely, that so much has to be read over 
and over again before it can be understood — a reproach which has 
to do with such definitive unreasonableness that, if it were 
justified, no rejoinder would be possible. It is clear from the above 
what is at stake here. The philosophical proposition, because it is a 
proposition, evokes the common opinion about both the usual 
relationship between subject and predicate and the customary 
procedure of knowing. This procedure and common opinion about 
such a procedure destroys its philosophical content. Common 
opinion then learns from experience that it means something other 
than what it took itself to have meant, and this correction of its 
opinion compels knowing to come back to the proposition and 
now to grasp it in some other way. 


64. There is a difficulty which should be avoided, which 
consists in the commingling of the practices followed by 
speculation and those of merely clever argumentation, namely, 
when what is said of the subject at one time means its concept and 
then at another time means its predicate or its accident. Each of 
those modes interferes with the other, and it is only the kind of 
philosophical exposition which rigorously excludes the ordinary 
relations among the parts of a proposition which would be able to 
achieve the goal of plasticity. 


65. In fact, non-speculative thinking also has its rights, which 
are valid but which are ignored in the speculative proposition. The 
sublation of the form of the proposition must not only take place in 
an immediate manner through the mere content of the proposition. 
Rather, this oppositional movement must be given expression. It 
must not only be the internal impediment to thought, but rather this 
return into itself on the part of the concept must be shown. This 
movement, which constitutes what otherwise would have to be 
accomplished by proof, is the dialectical movement of the 
proposition itself. It alone is actual speculation, and it is only the 
expression of that movement which is a speculative account. As 
propositional, the speculative is only the internal impediment and 
the non-existing return of essence into itself. Hence, we often see 


philosophical accounts referring us to this inner intuition and thus 
sparing us the exposition of the dialectical movement of the 
proposition which we had demanded. The proposition ought to 
express what the true is, but essentially ‘the true’ is subject. As the 
latter, it is only the dialectical movement, this course of self- 
engendering, advancing, and then returning into itself. In the case 
of cognition of other sorts, the proof constitutes this aspect of 
expressed inwardness. However, once dialectic has been 
separated from proof, the concept of philosophical 
demonstration has in fact been led astray. [...] 


G.W.F. Hegel, extracts from ‘Preface’ in Phenomenology of Spirit 
(1807), ed. and trans. Terry Pinkard (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2018) 39-40 (paragraphs 15—16, 37, 61-65) [footnotes omitted]. 


Peter Osborne 


I am going to present you with a conceptual condensation — a kind 
of polemical out-take — of some work on the construction of a 
critical concept of contemporary art. This is a ‘critical’ concept, 
please note, rather than a merely descriptive or empirical one. It 
does not embrace all art that would call itself ‘contemporary’. 
Rather, it derives from, but nonetheless imposes certain critical 
demands upon, such art. Such a concept is thus to be constructed, 
rather than simply discovered. It achieves its most condensed 
presentation in the proposition that serves here as my title: 
‘Contemporary art is post-conceptual art’. I offer this sentence to 
you as a philosophical proposition — or at least, a philosophical 
interpretation of a historical state of affairs, since, after all, what 
is philosophy but ‘its own time comprehended in thought’?! More 
specifically, and perhaps disquietingly, I offer it to you as a 
speculative proposition in the technical sense in which that 
phrase is used in Hegel's philosophy. In this sense, the movement 
of thinking that establishes the identity of the elements within a 
speculative proposition is understood to destroy ‘the general nature 
of judgement’ based on the distinction between subject and 
predicate, such that, as a result of the speculative depth of the 
identity proposed, ‘the subject disappears in [or is exhausted by] 
its predicate’. The predicate itself thereby becomes the subject, 
inverting the proposition (‘Post-conceptual art is contemporary 
art’) and is consequently, as such, destroyed in turn. There is thus 
an infinite movement of thinking between the two terms in a 
speculative proposition, in relation to which the proposition itself 
(predication) is, in Hegel's words, ‘a merely empty form’ .? 


So the identity of elements, which destroys the propositional 
form, does not destroy the difference between these elements. 


Rather, it reveals the difference to be that of the movement of a 
certain ‘unity’ or ‘harmony’ that emerges out of the unification of 
the difference itself. It is via the experience of the speculative 
proposition (speculative experience) that — in a proto-early 
Romantic, non-propositional mode - Hegelian philosophy 
approaches the experience of art. It does so, however, only at the 
end of a very long process through which the meaning of the 
elements at issue — in our case here, ‘contemporary art’ and ‘post- 
conceptual art’ — are developed. I shall offer you a mere outline or 
a schema of such a process of constitution here. [...] 


The Contemporary as Idea, Problem, Fiction 
and Actuality 


Idea In its most basic form, the concept of the contemporary is 
that of the coming together, the unity in disjunction, or the 
disjunctive unity of times. More specifically, it refers to the 
coming together of the times of human lives within the time of the 
living. Contemporaries are those who inhabit (or inhabited) the 
same time. (Interestingly, the term ‘contemporaries’ is primarily 
used in conjunction with the past tense: ‘we were 
contemporaries’. The utterance ‘we are contemporaries’ is 
redundant, since it is performatively tautological.) As a historical 
concept, the contemporary thus involves a projection of unity 
onto the differential totality of the times of lives that are in 
principle, or potentially, present to each other in some way, at 
some particular time — and in particular, ‘now’, since it is the 
living present that provides the model of contemporaneity. That is 
to say, the concept of the contemporary projects a single 
historical time of the present, as a living present — a common, 
albeit internally disjunctive, historical time of human lives “The 
contemporary’, in other words, is shorthand for ‘the historical 
present’. Such a notion is inherently problematic but increasingly 
irresistible. 


Problems It is problematic, first, theoretically, because it is 
an idea, in Kant's technical sense of being an object beyond 
possible experience (the total conjunction of present times). 
Second, even more fundamental, are temporal-philosophical 


reasons of an early Heideggerian kind: namely, that ‘the present’ 
itself, by itself, in its presentness, is not given in experience as 
such, since it only exists as the differentiation or fractured 
togetherness of the other two temporal modes (past and future), 
under the priority of its futural dimension.4 


The concept of the contemporary thus projects into presence 
a temporal unity that is in principle futural or horizonal and hence 
speculative. Finally, third, empirically, the relational totality of 
the currently coeval times of human existence remains, 
fundamentally socially disjunctive. There is thus no actual 
shared subject-position of, or within, our present from the 
standpoint of which its relational totality could be constructed as a 
whole, in however temporally fragmented or dispersed or 
incomplete a form. 


Fiction Nonetheless, the idea of the contemporary functions 
as if there is. That is, it functions as if the speculative horizon of 
the unity of human history had been reached. In this respect, the 
contemporary is a utopian idea, with both negative and positive 
aspects. Negatively, it involves a disavowal; positively, it is an act 
of the productive imagination. It involves a disavowal — a 
disavowal of its own futural, speculative basis — to the extent to 
which it projects an actual conjunction of times. This is a 
disavowal of the futurity of the present by its very presentness; 
essentially, it is a disavowal of politics. It is a productive act of 
imagination to the extent to which it performatively projects a non- 
existent unity onto the disjunctive relations between coeval times. 
In this respect, in rendering present the absent time of a unity of 
times, all constructions of the contemporary are fictional. 
More specifically, the contemporary is an operative fiction: it 
regulates the division between the past and the present (via its 
sense of the future) within the present. Epistemologically, one 
might say, the contemporary marks that point of indifference 
between historical and fictional narrative that has been associated, 
since the critique of Hegel, with the notion of speculative 
experience itself.5 


It is the fictional ‘presentness’ of the contemporary that 


distinguishes it from the more structural and durational category of 
modernity, the inherently self-surpassing character of which 
identifies it with a permanent transitoriness, familiar in the critical 
literature since Baudelaire. In this respect, the contemporary 
involves a kind of internal retreat of the modern to the present. As 
one recent commentator has put it, contemporaneousness is ‘the 
pregnant present of the original meaning of modern, but without 
its subsequent contract with the future.’® This fictive co- 
presentness of a multiplicity of times associates the contemporary 
— at a deep conceptual level — with the theological culture of the 
image. In Michael Fried's famous phrase — from which all sense of 
the imaginary, fictive character of the experience is absent — 
‘presentness is grace’.’ 


If modernity projects a present of permanent transition, the 
contemporary fixes or enfolds such transitoriness within the 
duration of a conjuncture, or, more broadly, the envelope of a life. 
Such presentness finds its representational form in the annihilation 
of temporality by the image. It is in the photographic and post- 
photographic culture of the image that the contemporaneity of the 
contemporary is most clearly expressed. The image interrupts the 
temporalities of the modern and nature, alike. It is with regard to 
these normative rhythms that the contemporary appears as 
‘heterochronic’: an ‘abnormal’ time of irregular occurrences, or in 
Nietzsche's term an ‘untimely’ (unzeitgemdsse) time. 
Heterochrony is the temporal dimension of a general heteronomy, 
or multiplicity of determinations. It marks both the moment of 
disjunction (and hence antagonism) within the disjunctive unity of 
the historical present and the existential disjunctiveness of 
presentness itself.8 


Furthermore, this disjunctive, antagonistic unity of the 
contemporary is not just temporal, but equally — indeed, in certain 
respects primarily — spatial. This is the second main aspect of the 
theoretical problematicity of the contemporary: the problem of the 
disjunctive unity of social times is the problem of the unity and 
disjunction of social space — that is, in its most extended form, the 
problem of the geopolitical. The idea of the contemporary poses 
the problem of the disjunctive unity of space-time, or the 


geopolitically historical. The temporal dialectic of the new, 
which gives qualitative definition to the historical present (as the 
standpoint from which its unity is constructed), but which the 
notion of the contemporary cuts off from the future, must be 
mediated with the complex global dialectic of spaces, if any kind 
of sense is to be made of the notion of the historically 
contemporaneous. Or to put it another way, the fiction of the 
contemporary is necessarily a geopolitical fiction. This 
considerably complicates the question of its periodisation, or the 
durational extension of the contemporary ‘backwards’, into the 
recent chronological past. This durational extension of the 
contemporary (as a projected unity of the times of present lives) 
imposes a constantly shifting periodising dynamic that insists upon 
the question of when the present begins. And this question has 
very different answers depending upon where you are thinking 
from, geopolitically.? So, one might say, ‘To Each Present, Its 
Own Prehistory’: meaning, to each geopolitically differentiated 
construction of the present, as a whole, its own prehistory. For 
despite the theoretical problems of the fictive character of unity 
and spatial standpoint, constructions of the contemporary 
increasingly appear as inevitable, because growing global social 
inter-connectedness gives meaningful content to these fictions, 
filling out their speculative projections with empirical material 
(‘facts’), thereby effecting a transition from fictional to historical 
narrative. In this respect, the concept of the contemporary has 
acquired the regulative necessity of a Kantian ‘idea’. Increasingly, 
‘the contemporary’ has the transcendental status of a condition of 
the historical intelligibility of social experience itself. 


Actuality (the Contemporary today, or, the 
Global Transnational) 


Increasingly, then, the fiction of the contemporary is primarily a 
global or a planetary fiction. More specifically, a fiction of a global 
transnationality has recently displaced the 140-year hegemony of 
an internationalist imaginary, 1848—1989, which came in a variety 
of political forms. This is a fiction — a projection of the temporal 
unity of the present across the planet — grounded in the 
contradictory interpenetration of received social forms 


(‘communities’, ‘cultures’, ‘nations’, ‘societies’ — all increasingly 
inadequate formulations) by capital, and their consequent enforced 
interconnection and dependency. In short, today, the contemporary 
(the fictive relational unity of the historical present) is 
transnational because our modernity is that of a tendentially global 
capital. Transnationality is the putative socio-spatial form of the 
current temporal unity of historical experience. 


As Gayatri Spivak has argued, what Toby Volkman, Program 
Officer at the Ford Foundation describes as “demographic shifts, 
diasporas, labour migrations, the movements of global capital and 
media, and processes of cultural circulation and hybridisation’ 
have rendered the twin geopolitical imaginary of a culturalist 
postcolonial nationalism and a metropolitan multiculturalism at 
best problematic and at worse redundant. Rather, Spivak argues, 


What we are witnessing in the postcolonial and globalizing 
world is a return of the demographic, rather than territorial, 
frontiers that predate and are larger than capitalism. These 
demographic frontiers, responding to large-scale migration, 
are now appropriating the contemporary version of virtual 
reality and creating the kind of parastate collectivities that 
belonged to the shifting multicultural empires that preceded 
monopoly capitalism. 19 


Territorial frontiers or borders (basically, nation-states) are subject 
to erosion by ‘globalisation’ in two ways. First, they have an 
increasing, albeit still restricted, physical ‘permeability’. ‘Borders 
are easily crossed from metropolitian countries, whereas attempts 
to enter from the so-called peripheral countries encounter 
bureaucratic and policed frontiers, altogether more difficult to 
permeate.’!! People mainly cross borders from the so-called 
periphery to the metaphorical centre only as variable capital — 
including as art labour. (Art is a kind of passport. In the new 
transnational spaces, it figures a market utopia of free movement, 
while in actuality it embodies the contradiction of the mediation of 
this movement by capital.) Second, informational technology 
makes possible the constitution of new social subjects, and the 


maintenance of the unity of fragmented older ones, across national 
frontiers, in a new way. 


But how is this geopolitically complex contemporaneity to be 
experienced or represented? And in particular, how is it to be 
experienced through or as art? The issue is less ‘representation’ 
than ‘presentation’ (less Vorstellung than Darstellung): the 
interpretation of what is through the construction of new wholes 
out of its fragments and modalities of existence. This is as much a 
manifestation of the will to contemporaneity — to forcing the 
multiplicity of coeval social times together — as it is a question of 
representation. 


Art as Construction/Expression of the 
Contemporary, or, Postconceptual Art 


What, then, of “contemporary art’? Art is a privileged cultural 
carrier of contemporaneity, as it was of previous forms of 
modernity. With the historical expansion, geopolitical 
differentiation and temporally intensification of contemporaneity, 
it has become incumbent upon any art with a claim on the present 
to situate itself, reflexively, within this expanded field. The 
coming together of different times that constitutes the 
contemporary, and the relations between the social spaces in 
which these times are embedded and articulated, are the two main 
axes along which the historical meaning of art is to be plotted. In 
response to this condition, in recent years, the inter- and 
transnational characteristics of an art space have become the 
primary markers of its contemporaneity. In the process, the 
institutions of contemporary art have attained an unprecedented 
degree of historical self-consciousness and have created a novel 
kind of cultural space — with the international biennale as its 
already tired emblem — dedicated to the exploration through art of 
similarities and differences between geopolitically diverse forms of 
social experience that have only recently begun to be represented 
within the parameters of a common world. 


More particularly, international art institutions are the 
cultural representatives of a market idea of a global system of 


societies. They mediate exchange relations with artists via the 
latest cultural discourses of ‘globalisation’, in order to put the 
latest version of the contemporary on show. By virtue of their 
power of assembly, international biennales are manifestations of 
the cultural-economic power of the ‘centre’, wherever they crop 
up and whatever they show. In short, they are a Research and 
Development branch of the transnationalisation of the culture 
industry. The new international biennales are emblems of capital's 
capacity to cross borders, and to accommodate and appropriate 
cultural differences. Art labour is variable cultural capital. 
Furthermore, currently, it is only capital that immanently projects 
the utopian horizon of global social interconnectedness, in the 
ultimately dystopian form of the market. 


Nonetheless, for all these social determinations, it is still the 
art-character of the works on show — their particular ways of 
showing, their individual lack of self-evidence — that makes all this 
possible, and raises it above the status of an extended series of 
world exhibitions. In particular, it is the ultimate extra- 
territoriality of art (which is part and parcel of its illusion of 
autonomy) that makes the recent multiple and complex 
territorialisations of art institutions possible. If art is to function 
critically within these institutions, as a construction/expression of 
the contemporary — that is, if it is to appropriate the de- 
temporalising power of the image as the basis for new historical 
temporalisations — it must relate directly to the socio-spatial 
ontology of its own international and transnational sites and 
relations. It is at this point that the critical historical significance of 
the transformation of the ontology of the artwork, effected in the 
course of the last fifty years, from a craft-based ontology of 
mediums to a post-conceptual, transcategorical ontology of 
materialisations, comes into its own. 


This leads me to my main thesis: it is the convergence and 
mutual conditioning of historical transformations in the ontology 
of the artwork and the social relations of art space — a convergence 
and mutual conditioning that has its roots in more general 
economic and communicational processes — that makes 
contemporary art possible, in the emphatic sense of an art of 
contemporaneity. These convergent and mutually conditioning 


transformations take the common form of processes of ‘de- 
bordering’: on one hand, the debordering of the arts as mediums — 
the emergence of genuinely transcategorial practices opening up 
the conceptual space of a ‘generic’ art — and on the other, the de- 
bordering of the previously national social spaces of art. This has 
been an extraordinarily complicated historical _ process.!2 
Nonetheless, its result may be summarised, in brief, as the 
immanent appearance within the work of art of the global socio- 
spatial dialectic of places, non-places and flows in the form of a 
dialectical constellation of the aesthetic, conceptual and 
distributive aspects of art. It is this dialectical constellation that 
constitutes what I call the ‘post-conceptual’ character of 
contemporary art. 


Such art has six main features: 


1. A necessary — but insufficient — conceptuality. (Art is 
constituted by concepts, their relations and their instantiation 
in practices of discrimination: art/ non-art.) 

2. A necessary — but insufficient — aesthetic dimension. (All art 
requires some form of materialisation; that is to say, 
aesthetic [= spatio-temporal’ ] presentation.) 

3. An anti-aestheticist use of aesthetic materials. (This is a critical 
requirement of art's necessary conceptuality.) 

4. An expansion to infinity of the possible material means of art. 
(Transcategoriality.) This is the liberating significance of the 
“‘post-medium’ condition. 

5. A radically distributive — that is, irreducibly relational — unity of 
the individual artwork across the totality of its multiple 
material instantiations, at any particular time. (An ontology 
of materialisations. ) 

6. A historical malleability of the borders of this unity.!3 


It is the conjunction of the first two of these features that leads to 
the third and fourth, while the fifth and sixth are expressions of 
their logical and temporal consequences, respectively. 


In sum, contemporary art is ‘post’-conceptual to the extent 
that it registers the historical experience of conceptual art, as a 


self-conscious movement, as the experience of the impossibility/ 
fallacy of the absolutisation of anti-aesthetic, in conjunction with 
a recognition of an ineliminably conceptual aspect to all art. In 
this respect, art is post-conceptual to the extent to which it 
reflectively incorporates the truth (which itself incorporates the 
untruth) of ‘conceptual art’: namely, art is necessarily both 
aesthetic and conceptual. 


The spatial character of this dialectic of the aesthetic and the 
conceptual — and its ontological and social significance as an 
artistic expression of the dialectic of places and non-places — 
appears most clearly in the art of late 1960s and early 1970s in the 
practices of its textualisation and architecturalisation or 
environmentalisation. This was a dual practice conceived by 
Robert Smithson at the time as a dialectic of site and non-site. Its 
more recent transformation, via the further complication of this 
dialectic by the emergence of a new ‘space of flows’, appears in 
the process of art's transnationalisation. This reveals the process 
of transnationalisation to be occurring, most fundamentally, at the 
level of art's historical ontology — its being as art — and not just at 
the level of its forms of distribution. 


In this respect, transnationalisation represents a fourth stage 
in a historical narrative of the expansion of the spatial range and 
conception of twentieth-century Western art, which can be 
summarised as follows: the Euclidian spatiality of objects to the 
speculative spatiality of planetary relations. 


1. The environmentalisation of painting and sculpture, from 
Matisse to Kaprow, via muralism, and on up to the minimalists’ 
investment of negative space. (This is a movement still grounded 
in the interior, in relations between objects and rooms.) 

2. The textualisation, architecturalisation and expanded 
environmentalisation of art, and the constitution of a generic 
concept of art, via the exploitation of the constitutive ambiguity of 
the design/building or conceptualisation/ materialisation relation. 
(This is the moment of Lewitt, Bochner, Graham, Smithson and 
Matta-Clark — and indeed Hans Haacke.) 

3. The post-architectural urbanism of various kinds of project 


work and the functional redefinition of site, based on an awareness 
of the constitutive role of non-sites. (Mark Dion and Rénee Green 
might serve as examples here.). 

4. The transnationalisation of art via its production for and 
inscription within a transnational art space that mediates the global 
dialectic of places, non-places and flows, via the institutional 
forms of the large-scale international exhibition, the market 
and the migrancy of artists. [...] It is a profoundly contradictory 
process in which artists and art-institutional and market forms 
negotiate the politics of regionalism, postcolonial nationalism and 
migration, overwriting the general spatial logic of post-conceptual 
work with global political-economic dynamics. 


So how can ‘art’ occupy, articulate, critically reflect and 
transfigure so global a transnational space? Only, I think, if the 
subject-position of its production is able to reflect — that is, to 
construct and thereby express — something of the structure of ‘the 
contemporary’ itself. [...] 


The Collectivisation of Artistic Fictions (or, the 
Speculative Collectivity of the Transnational) 


Artist collectives (fictional and actual) are fashionable once again. 
They are proliferating like wildfire through the international art 
community, whether in singular (‘Claire Fontaine’, for example) 
or explicitly collective guise (Raqs Media Collective). And there is 
a new, revisionist historiography of their recent past.!4 There are a 
variety of reasons for this, mostly to do with the attempts to 
refashion the modes of effectivity of the relations between politics 
and art. My thesis here is that artistic collectivism has a new 
function here tied to its fictionalisation, at the moment of global 
transnationalism, of which the recent spate of collectives (fictional 
or otherwise) is a generally unconscious register. 


The collectivisation of the fictionalisation of the artist- 
function works, once again, at two levels: the collectivity of the 
Group, and the collectivisation of authority inherent in the (in-this- 
case-fictionalised) documentary form — at its limit, the material 
‘collectivity’ of indexicality itself, the signifying power of nature. 
The link is anonymity. It is through the combination of anonymity 


and reference inherent in the pseudonym “The Atlas Group’, with 
its global connotations, that its fictive collectivity comes to figure 
the speculative collectivity of the globally transnational itself. 


I claimed earlier that currently it is only capital that 
immanently projects the utopian horizon of global social 
interconnectedness, in the ultimately dystopian form of the market: 
only capital manifests a subject-structure at the level of the global. 
Yet, capitalist sociality (the grounding of societies in relations of 
exchange) is essentially abstract; it is a matter of form, rather than 
‘collectivity’. Collectivity is produced by the interconnectedness 
of labours, but the universal interconnectedness and dependencies 
that capital produces exhibit the structure of a subject (the unity of 
an activity) only objectively, in their product, separated from 
individual subjects and particular collectivities of labour, in the 
self-development of the value-form. Historically, of course, 
nationalism (the cultural fiction of nations) has filled this lacuna. 
Nations (‘imagined communities’) have been the privileged social 
subjects of competing capitals. But the subject-structure of capital 
no longer corresponds to the territorially discrete entities of nation- 
states, and other societies outside the nexus of global capital are 
being drawn inexorably into it. In this respect, the immanent 
collectivity of capitalism remains, and will always remain, 
structurally, ‘to come’. Hence, the abstract and wholly formal 
character of its more recent anticipation as ‘multitude’. 


The fictional collectivity of The Atlas Group and its 
narrative ‘characters’ is a stand-in for the missing political 
collectivity of the globally transnational, which is both posited and 
negated by capital itself. As such, it corresponds, at a structural 
level, to the work of such ‘authors’ as Luther Blissett and Wu 
Ming in the field of literature. Politically, one might say, such 
work represents, by virtue of its effective relations to the 
philosophical history of capital, the continuation of the intellectual 
tradition of Marxist internationalism by new transnational artistic 
means. [...] 


[T]his fictionalisation of the national acts as the de- 
nationalising condition of its  ftransnationalisation; a 
transnationalisation that is effected via the sociospatial structure of 


the artwork/world. This is not transnationalism as the abstract 
other of the nation, but transnationalisation as the mediation of the 
nation form with its abstract global other. On the horizon of this 
movement, we can glimpse something of the radical-democratic 
aspect of Foucault's projection of a possible replacement of the 
author-function by some form of anonymity. It evokes the 
rhetorical question that closes Foucault's famous essay: “What 
difference does it make who is speaking?’ .!> 
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Carter Ratcliff 


It is 1962. Andy Warhol's Campbell's Soup Can paintings and 
Troy Donahue paintings, his Marlons and Elvises, are exhausting 
those themes. Now Marilyn Monroe is dead and Warhol has a new 
subject. A Factory denizen remembers: “When I first knew Andy 
they were working on the Marilyn Monroes. [Gerard] Malanga and 
Billy Name did most of the work. Cutting things. Placing the 
screens. Andy would walk along the rows and ask, “What color do 
you think would be nice?” ! 


Three years later a murder takes place on a kitchen table. 
People sit and stand and talk at the scene of the crime. Sometimes 
they pose for their pictures. Some of their talk follows scripts 
handed to them on camera. This is a scene from Andy Warhol's 
movie Kitchen. 


According to the scriptwriter, Ronald Tavel: ‘I worked on 
getting rid of characters. Andy had said, “Get rid of plot’. Of 
course, Samuel Beckett had done that in the 50s, but he had 
retained his characters. So I thought what I could introduce was to 
get rid of character. That's why the characters’ names in Kitchen 
are interchangeable. Everyone has the same name, so nobody 
knows who anyone is.’ 


1967. Alan Midgette, who does not resemble Andy Warhol, 
sprays his hair silver. Now he resembles Warhol in one — and only 
one — respect. Impersonating Warhol at a number of lecture 
engagements, Midgette imitates one and only one of Warhol's 
mannerisms: monosyllabic responses to questions from the 
audience. Warhol says the impersonation was Midgette's idea. 
Midgette says it was Warhol's. The ruse succeeds for a time, then 
it fails and some lecture fees have to be returned. 


1978. Having worked from photographs for nearly two 
decades, Warhol abandons them for the Oxidation series. These 
unremarkable fields of colour appear as Warhol urinates on 
bronze- and copper-coated canvases. Along with Warhol's photo- 
screen images of Nazi architecture, they serve as his contribution 
to Documenta 7, in 1982. 


1984. Warhol, Jean-Michel Basquiat, and Francesco 
Clemente collaborate on a series of works. Basquiat's style 
survives the collaborative process. So does Clemente's. Yet Andy's 
silkscreening permits him to ‘Warholize’ the imagery of the other 
two, as he recently did with paintings by Giorgio de Chirico. As he 
had done in 1962 with a publicity photo of Marilyn Monroe. 


What has been going on here for the last 23 years? Warhol's 
book POPism supplies a familiar answer with a remark about the 
lecture-tour scam: ‘We'd been playing switch-the-superstar . . . for 
years, telling people that Viva was Ultra and Edie was me and I 
was Gerard. . . . Sometimes people would get mixed up all by 
themselves .. . and we just wouldn't bother to correct them, it was 
too much fun to let them go on getting it all wrong — it seemed like 
a joke to us’.2 By more or less the same token, all the characters in 
Kitchen are more or less the same character — anyway, they 
answer to the same name. In a hectic, extended present where 
labels count for a lot, these characters must share the only label 
available: Andy Warhol. 


Alan Midgette was caught. To Warhol it didn't matter if 
Gerard Malanga or Brigid Polk or Rene Ricard had painted some 
of his paintings but a few years later some European collectors got 
upset at the possibility that Warhol's signature might not mean 
what artists’ signatures have been supposed to mean since the time 
of the Renaissance. Warhol decided the ‘identity games’ had to 
stop. Of course they didn't. They continued. With the ‘Oxidation’ 
series Warhol mixed the image of the artist at work with the image 
of anyone pursuing a bodily process. Last year's Warhol-Basquiat- 
Clemente collaborations gave Andy his chance to revamp the 
‘identity games’ of the 60s Factory according to the rules of this 
decade's big-time international art market. 


Identities blur in Warhol's vicinity. Rather, he blurs them — in 
a spirit of fun or pallid contempt. It is difficult to distinguish 
between his high spirits and his nastiness. When he exerts his 
oddly passive power, he reflects a queasiness we've all felt at one 
time or another, a suspicion that contemporary life is by nature 
slippery. This is the importance of Andy Warhol. He engages the 
dilemmas of modernity — divided selves, a fragmented culture, 
institutions like ‘art’ and ‘society’ devised ad hoc to produce the 
image, not the believable fact. Modern times make it more and 
more impossible to know for certain who one is, and other people 
show a maddening tendency to take on the quality of phantasms — 
or that is what ambitious art and literature have claimed for nearly 
two centuries. Warhol's images reveal the vicious, Hobbesian 
power plays to which certain portions of our selves incline us. 
And, with a clarity no one else commands, he points to the 
vulgarity of the state into which our culture has fallen. There are 
sublime vistas in T.S. Eliot's Wasteland. In Warhol's there are 
none, nor any soothing evocations of history or tradition. There is 
only a trite, shallow, bitter now, insidiously manipulated with 
intent to expose every nuance of its triteness, its superficiality, its 
galling emptiness. Warhol's vision of modernity permits nothing 
so imposing as a ruin, only rubble. 


Possessing no confident vision of heaven or earth, we must 
live in a realm of crumbled artifice. The hold of the picturesque 
still persuades us to take pleasure in the spectacle of collapse. 
Ruins evoke moods, even moodiness. There's no way to know 
about Warhol's mood, whether he arranges the ‘Flowers’ of his 
wasteland with despair or foppishness or convincing horror. About 
our moods: on one day it will please us to find a certain emotional 
tone in his art, on another day another. Though we enjoy such 
states of feeling, it is a mistake to expect from them much 
permanence or power. A different kind of wasteland delicately 
sketched offers more and less than the occasion for a vision of 
hopeless dread. It offers delicate, melancholy pleasures — see the 
way Jasper Johns lets isolated images stand for him 
metonymically, as part to whole, fragmenting his persona in ways 
that do not add up, that refuse to form a coherent person, much as 
John Ashbery's slippery pronouns refuse to sort themselves into 
legible references to clearly defined individuals. These effects are 


bleak, but their refinement provides solace. I'm susceptible to 
Johnsian and Ashberyesque moods, but I tire of their elegance. 
Refined moderns get at the elusiveness but not the queasiness of 
the modern self — the quality evoked when Warhol saunters along 
a row of unfinished canvases as his assistants make his decisions 
for him; when he arranges every detail of a movie to bring out the 
hip gaucherie of the participants; when he entangles his identity in 
a dumb stunt involving silver-sprayed hair; when he pisses on a 
canvas; when he sucks after young successful artists like Basquiat 
and Clemente. 


It's easy to be disgusted by Warhol, by an entire lifetime of 
deathgrip hipness. Then I change my mind — rather, my feelings 
change and again my mood matches what I imagine to be his. I 
take his expression of feelings as an image of the world. This 
mutability points to a problem: that most of our claims are dubious 
because we make them on behalf of a mood. Moods change. Value 
an artwork for the feeling it engenders or reinforces, and one's 
judgment teeters always on the verge of collapse. 


The institutions of the art world deploy a rhetoric designed to 
prevent just that sort of let-down. When we want to elude the 
clutches of our own emotions, the media and the museums are 
there to distract. They shift the talk about art to a plane of public 
issues — matters of reputation and quality. X is great, Y is 
uncompromising, so admire their work. Crude as it is, this is the 
message offered by most museum installations, museum 
catalogues, and historical survey texts: a series of flatfooted, 
uncritical assertions. Much art criticism is little more critical than 
that: this trait of X's art is good, that bad; X derives from Y, who is 
great, so X is great; X is politically acceptable or not, hence X's art 
is admirable or negligible; or X is hot this season. If we let a writer 
distract our attention with talk of Warhol's way with the picture 
plane, his variation on a tactic from Johns or Robert 
Rauschenberg, his working-class origins or his long-distance chic, 
we needn't acknowledge what matters most: plunging with Warhol 
into the shallows of his melancholy, we accept his image of his 
world as the truth about the world. We accept it, I mean, until 
Warhol loses his grip on our feelings and our mood shifts. 


A more familiar tag than art-as-mood-machine would be art- 
aS-expression, a phrase on a signpost pointing to a hopeless 
quagmire. At the outset of modernity, Rousseau and Diderot found 
a topic new to Western culture: the private feelings engendered by 
paintings, plays, and novels. Ever since, the idea of art-as- 
expression has led writers on long, desperate chases through the 
enchanted forests of their own subjectivity. Attention to public 
issues of form, history, politics and fashion is supposed to guide us 
out into the rational light of an objective day. But talk about 
moods persists. The claim to objectivity, the official tone, of so 
much critical and curatorial writing serves to justify its own quick 
forays into the realm of the subjective. Take, for example, John 
Coplans’ ‘Andy Warhol: The Art’ in his book on Warhol from 
1970. 


This essay is basically a standard run-through of Warhol's 
forms and his New York School genealogy. Then, near the end, 
Coplans makes these remarks on Warhol's Flower series, 1964: 


What is incredible about the best of the flower paintings 
(especially the very large ones) is that they present a 
distillation of much of the strength of Warhol's art — the flash 
of beauty that suddenly becomes tragic under the viewer's 
gaze. .. . No matter how much one wishes these flowers to 
remain beautiful they perish under one's gaze, as if haunted 
by death. 


The formal genealogy traced in ‘Andy Warhol: The Art’ does 
nothing to support a sudden shift to talk of flowers haunted by 
death. It's as though the writer feels entitled by his dutiful efforts at 
‘analysis’ to indulge himself in a chronologically ordered and 
remarkably banal, followed by a melodramatic flourish, with no 
link between these two mismatched sections: that is the structure 
of Coplans’ essay. If you look closely you will find that many 
writers employ a similar structure, time after time: much slogging 
of an ‘analytic’ kind to convince the reader of the topic's 
seriousness; then, at the end, a quick display of the emotions 
underlying the effort, to reveal the mood the writer shares — or 


would like to share — with the artist. Sooner or later, that desire 
will not be so pressing. The mood will have changed. 


The institutions of the art world encourage a model 
sensibility preoccupied by the ‘objective’ discussion of large, 
public issues of form, genealogy, ideology and fashion, but 
capable of plunging now and then into an isolated fantasy of 
emotional communion with some officially approved artist. So 
long as we engage the great themes of modern culture under the 
aegis of art-world institutions, modern art will never be any more 
than the subject of art writing and the occasion for private moods. 
Our experience of art will be impoverished in this way so long as 
we permit the institutions of the art world, from museums to 
magazines, to define us as the sort of selves who are satisfied by 
such experience. I'm plagued by the sense that Warhol has a larger 
meaning not visible from within the world of art. To get at this, I 
feel I must bring to bear another way of being, some other range of 
experience. I have to put a different sort of self into play. It needn't 
be a particularly wise or generous self. Its chief qualifications 
would be an indifference to the standard ‘analysis’ of art-world 
issues and a disinclination to feel the desperate feelings expressed 
by the desperate people in Warhol's life, including Warhol. 


Let's go back to the murder scene from Kitchen and ask 
again what is going on. If we discuss ‘identity games’, alienation, 
aleatory structure, and all the standard themes, we'll end up where 
we started. Nowhere. So let's not talk that way. Let's take a blunter 
approach. 


There are some people in front of the camera. It looks as 
though they don't know what they're doing — not, at any rate, by 
ordinary movie standards. These people aren't actors. Yet they 
don't look lost. They have flair. They flirt with the camera, they 
posture, they manoeuvre at one another's expense. They do know 
what they're doing. Each tries to get as much of the camera's 
attention as he or she possibly can. 


This is a scene of competition. It's raw, and the stakes are 
low. What could it mean to steal a scene here? What would it get 
you? Yet the competition builds. An art-world self, a sensibility 


adjusted to critical and curatorial standards, would understand the 
hysteria of that competition for the eye of Warhol's camera, but 
wouldn't know what to make of the competition itself — all that 
undisguised self-interest. It evokes the 17th century's grimmer 
visions of a state of nature: “The estate of men in this natural 
liberty’, as Thomas Hobbes wrote, ‘is the estate of war’. Only a 
self attuned to such thinking could bear to acknowledge the 
warlike competition in Warhol's Kitchen, and only such a self 
could see its effect. 


That self belongs to the marketplace, not the critical and 
emotional uplands of the art world, and the effect it sees is an 
economic phenomenon: inflation — a figurative, metaphorical 
inflation. To show precisely what I mean by this image, it's 
necessary to point to some ordinary facts. Money buys goods; 
more money buys more goods; but not if the buyers’ money 
increases faster than the sellers’ goods. In that event (whether 
actual or only perceived), prices go up — we have inflation. Sellers 
treat the new situation as one of scarcity. There is more money or 
an illusion of more money or at least a greater willingness to spend 
money; nonetheless, sellers claim there is the same amount of 
goods; so, in a manner of speaking, those goods have grown 
scarce. This fictional scarcity generates a fictional increase in the 
value of the goods. We all accept these fictions. Prices go up, and 
we find that more money does not buy more. In the event of 
inflation, more money buys the same amount, or less. And our 
money, too, grows more fictional. 


That is what happens in the marketplace. Something else 
happens there, too: actual shortages of goods drive up prices, but I 
have chosen to emphasise fictional shortages. My concern here is 
with fictions, images, imaginary entities (like social personas). A 
few economists argue that the post-war structure of Western 
economies ensures chronic inflation. We live in an inflationary 
economy and in an inflationary culture, too. 


The actors in Warhol's Kitchen know that his camera can 
supply only so much star — or superstar — quality. The camera is 
rolling, that magical status must be won now. So the demand for it 
builds, as each actor tries to win, to blot out the presence of the 


others. This is an inflationary situation: increased demand, with no 
additional supply. In the ordinary marketplace, inflation devalues 
the money we spend. As Warhol's actors compete for the strictly 
limited approval of his cinematic gaze, every bit of the energy they 
expend suffers a loss of value. Realising that there is not enough of 
the desired commodity, the Warholian attention that confers star 
status, they turn desperate. In their frenzy, which only the most 
outrageous affectation can ever pretend to conceal, their inward 
beings suffer the ravages of inflation. But why should that be? 
Wasn't unbounded plenitude part of the idea of Warholian 
filmmaking? It's easy to see that the Factory produced devalued 
selves, but harder to see this as the result of inflation — of hyped 
demand and artificial scarcity — when the camera hardly ever 
stopped turning. So the actors must expend more and more of 
themselves, just to stay even. Some fail and disappear from his 
movies, the Factory, the Warhol scene. Some persist. Inflation 
always permits a few survivors. 


Warhol devalues himself when he signs so many Marilyns he 
can't remember which ones he made himself; when he combines 
the processes of art-making and excretion for the Oxidation 
series; when he lets a part of himself, his silver-sprayed hair, be 
transferred to Alan Midgette's head, where it serves, not as the 
metonymical emblem of the whole, Andy Warhol, but as the 
sufficient presence of Andy Warhol himself on the lecture circuit — 
part becomes whole, rather than simply pointing to it. 


We suspect that two Andy Warhols are much worse than one, 
but it is not clear why until we look at the nature of time in 
Warhol's world. His images propose an absorptive present, a tense 
that draws to itself and erases much of the past and even more of 
the future. In his universe, there is little other than now. When 
Alan Midgette was Andy, there was no other Andy — or only a 
ghostly, secondary Andy somewhere out of the public eye. The 
now of the fake Andy's public appearance was the only one that 
counted. The past and the future of the real Andy, the one 
identifiable as Andy Warhol by his fingerprints, didn't count. Nor 
did the present of the real Andy that ran parallel to the present of 
the fake Andy in the lecture hall. The words ‘fake’ and ‘real’ lost 
their force under pressure from the engulfing Warholian present. 


When the only Andy that counts is the Alan Midgette Andy, then 
the scarcity of Andy Warhol is indeed acute. And the effort 
expended by a member of the lecture audience trying to make 
contact with Andy Warhol suffers a sharp depletion of value. 


Warhol's present is so efficiently absorptive that it inspires 
him to urinate and make art at the same time. Here the moment 
contains a multiplication, not of Andys but of Andy's activities. 
Once again, this multiplication produces scarcity, not plenty: there 
isn't much art in the Oxidation canvases. To look for it there is to 
devalue your energies. Likewise with the proliferation of Marilyns. 
A few are good — especially Gold Marilyn Monroe, of 1962. 
Most of them are just reminders of the good ones, so the more you 
look the less you see. The plenitude of objects generates a scarcity, 
a paucity, a thinness of experience. In the actual market, the 
plenitude of Marilyns has not had an inflationary effect. Far from 
it. There, demand often is weak, and Warhol's auction prices have 
not kept up with, say, Roy Lichtenstein's. Warhol doesn't think 
about such things. He is the inflation artist, locked into the present. 
That's why Warhol's camera created a do-or-die atmosphere every 
time it rolled. That it would roll again didn't matter — did nothing, 
in other words, to relieve the scarcity of Warhol's attention now. 


‘This country is so great’, Warhol said in 1983. ‘It's the only 
one where you can really sell your talent. Which is kind of 
wonderful. And it's great for young kids because, if they're really 
talented, they can get rich overnight.’ 3 Remarks like these inspire 
an easy outrage leading to the conclusion that Warhol substitutes 
an economic for an aesthetic model of the self. That is too simple a 
view. Warhol confounds these two varieties of selfhood, two ways 
of being that modern culture has tried to keep separated from the 
outset. 


At first glance there is no resemblance between the 
individuality our culture supplies us for our art-world experience, 
whether as artist or viewer, and the bestial self Hobbes ascribed to 
humans in a state of nature — those violent, fearful creatures whose 
competitive drives must be regulated by an absolute sovereign if 
there is to be anything resembling civil society. The aesthetic self 
we deploy in the art world looks much more attractive and appears 


to have things much easier. On the plane of aesthetic experience 
we tend to recognise no scarcities. ‘A chacun son infini’, said 
Villiers de L’Isle-Adam — to each his own infinity. The aesthetic 
self thrives on a plenitude generated out of its own interior; hence 
the means of fulfilling one's desires are inexhaustible so long as 
the self exists. Faced with scarcity, the economic self must be 
selfish. 


About the nature of these selves I've introduced into my 
comments: they are not to be confused with what we might call, 
for want of a better phrase, one's authentic being. The marketplace 
self, the art-world self — these and their variants are social 
constructs assembled according to cues offered by the institutions 
with which we have to deal. Thus an art-world self mediates one's 
experience in realms defined by art-world institutions, a 
marketplace self goes into action in economic settings, and so on. 
Save in extreme cases, these adopted selves are not completely 
alien to our authentic selves, just thinner in texture — impoverished 
by their adjustment to specialised purposes. Each of us commands 
a variety of social selves, and we show a remarkable aptitude for 
displaying the right one on the right occasion. We all know what 
inflation is. Still, when we turn to Warhol or to any other artist, we 
leave our competitive, economic, Hobbesian selves behind. Not 
that we forget such matters as the price tags on paintings. But we 
set aside our knowledge of market mechanisms, believing them 
irrelevant to the meanings of art. This belief is in error. Market 
mechanisms, actual and metaphorical, are essential to the meaning 
of art; not only to art-as-commodity but to art-as-art (as Ad 
Reinhardt called art that enjoys an imaginary freedom from 
contact with ordinary life). Art-as-art responds to the need for 
untainted, transcendent experience. As the nature of this demand 
changes, so do the images artists offer as ‘pure’. Furthermore, our 
market selves and our art-world selves, those social personas we 
take to be utterly dissimilar, are twins. 


A modern artist or critic is no less competitive — and no less 
isolated — than a survivor in the wilderness of Hobbes's natural 
state. When Emerson or Schopenhauer claims the world as his 
will, he intends to annihilate all other claims. Economists and 
political theorists devised a variety of fictions to assure themselves 


that market competition would not be disastrous, that harmony 
could be achieved and society find peace. Similar fictions promise 
a unity of purpose on the plane of high art. But no peace reigns 
there, only the contention of wills, each seeking to command the 
infinite in a now that encompasses all time. 


Whatever the particular qualities of their inwardness, the 
public selves of the artists called major generally fit into a 
schematised pattern: wilful, competitive, given to claims of 
omnipotence, persistently striving to concentrate that infinite 
power in an infinitely absorptive present. To put it more 
accurately, we read the works of art we judge memorable as 
emblems of selves like that. This pattern of selfhood allows — or, 
given the trait of competitiveness, demands — a great variety. No 
one would mistake Malevich or his art for de Chirico or his. But 
we often make the mistake of assuming that their divergent styles 
make them fundamentally different. That error committed, it is 
almost impossible to see how the public selves of artists resemble 
that socially defined type called the economic individual. Perhaps 
their clearest similarity is this: since both sorts of self live under 
the imperative to gather all value into an infinitely expansive now, 
both the art world and the marketplace individual are, first of all, 
types of consumers. The argument against this is: artists produce, 
they make art. Yes, but from the time of Romanticism on we have 
treated works of art as evidence of experience voluminously 
consumed. The artwork as a reminder, endlessly renewable, of an 
instant when an unbounded self engulfed and consumed the 
transcendent. 


In 1948 Barnett Newman wrote of ‘freeing ourselves of the 
impediments of memory, association, nostalgia, legend, myth, or 
what have you’ — our cultures history, in other words — so that the 
artist could ‘express his relation to the Absolute’. Newman wanted 
to ‘express his relation to the Absolute’ by embodying it; that is, 
by swallowing it whole — rather, by giving his colour fields a look 
of engulfing infinitude. That relation, whether established by a 
New York School painter, a Surrealist, a Constructivist, or an early 
Romantic, is inflationary because it traps experience in an isolated 
present where meaning is impoverished by the absence of a past 
and a future — an absence of history. With meaning depleted, the 


demand for it must be excessive. Modernity has offered no more 
powerful emblem of that devaluation, suffered by artist and viewer 
alike, than the all-over field of New York School painters like 
Newman, Mark Rothko and Jackson Pollock. 


Andy Warhol occupies the all-over field with media images 
chosen to remind us of the infinity of image-barrage. His all-over 
field offers an emblem of selves stretched thin by a belief in their 
own limitlessness. Warhol's scarcity of self was self-proclaimed: 
‘If you want to know all about Andy Warhol’, he said in 1968, 
‘just look at the surface of my paintings and films and me, and 
there I am. There's nothing behind it.’ Out of this frankness about 
scarcity came something more. Looking back from his fields of 
silk-screened banality we can see a comparable but different 
banality, and a comparable scarcity of self, in much of the art of 
the last two centuries. Warhol illuminates the spectacle we would 
prefer not to notice — a convergence where, for two centuries, we 
insisted on seeing divergence. His refusal to be coy about money 
and power helps us see that modernity's model of a privileged, 
elevated, aesthetic self is a close variant of the selfish, competitive, 
marketplace self, which everyone — even economists -— 
acknowledge is impoverished. Warhol pointed the way beyond a 
mood of melancholy dissatisfaction with our modern selves to a 
precise vision of our deficiencies — just what we need to step out of 
the inflationary present into a more convincing present, one 
connected to history. But Warhol doesn't want to come along with 
us. He loves, if he loves anything, the fragmentation of the self. So 
he will pursue his vocation, which is to cultivate the inflationary 
now whose pressures create the weaknesses that in their turn 
promise more, and more finely ground, rubble. 


Warhol amid the rubble — over the last quarter century, this 
has become one of our culture's favourite spectacles. Some like to 
rail at Andy, others sneer at him. Many are fascinated by his 
attraction to disasters, some of them his own. Admiration breeds 
images: Raggedy Andy, a Pierrot for our times; Andy the Angel of 
Death, the ghostly presence who appears whenever our vision of 
the Modernist Wasteland turns Gothic; Andy pal of Liz Taylor and 
proud possessor of a cameo appearance in Tootsie. Friend of the 
superstars, super-cynic, Andy as the dummy who sits on the 


culture's knee, parrots its most vacuous assumptions, and somehow 
manages to stay in control. In each of these roles, Warhol is an 
exemplar of an emptiness we all feel. We offer him our gratitude 
because he feels more of that emptiness than we do (Andy is 
really empty). Warhol's our Modernist martyr. 


Our pleasure in the Martyrdom of St. Andy is an art-world 
pleasure felt by our carefully adjusted art-selves. We can continue 
to refer all images of Warhol and his art to the attention of that 
specialised art-self; we can refuse, in other words, to be conscious 
of what our marketplace self might see in Warhol, if given the 
chance. But the 80s make that difficult. Warhol has had too much 
success in the marketplace. I don't mean the art market. I mean the 
larger market of the media, advertising, entertainment. It doesn't 
make sense any more to look at Andy, see the ruin of art, and have 
an art-mood. 


On the evidence of the book Edie, one could easily conclude 
that Andy made no distinction between playing with images and 
manipulating people, and that, at extremes, the effects were 
disastrous. The point is to get past one's moral revulsion. A first 
step is to understand the magnitude of his success in this decade. 
That requires a comparison with his first major failure. Fifteen 
years ago, Warhol wanted Hollywood, and Hollywood wouldn't let 
him in the door. 


Until then, his success had been constant. During the 1950s 
he made himself one of the best-paid commercial artists in New 
York. In the 60s he became St. Andy. Even before he was shot in 
1968, he had devised his image of personal martyrdom. This 
image, joined to his skills as a commercial designer, gave his Pop 
paintings blue-chip status. And the art world loved his movies, 
even the comparatively slick ones with colour and sound and 
fragments of a narrative. But Hollywood didn't. He tried and tried 
again to jump up from New York artist to movie mogul. He just 
couldn't make it. So he looked for other ways to the top. Art-world 
eyes cannot see what Andy saw: the top of the art-world is not 
very high up. Like an art-self, the art world is overly specialised 
and peripheral. Andy wanted to ascend to the high point that forms 
the dead centre of the cultures endlessly renewed now — the media 


now. 


In his first post-failure move Warhol adapted his Pop style to 
celebrity portraiture. Andy chose clients like Giovanni Agnelli, 
Truman Capote and Diane von Furstenberg — media presences, 
some of them with substantial power in addition to their image- 
clout. Andy got to be a celebrity himself. Not an art-world 
celebrity (he had been that since 1961), but a real-world celebrity. 
He published books, texts transcribed from his deadpan 
monologues. He played around with theatre, and hung out with 
rock stars. Meanwhile, he kept hustling paintings and prints with 
sufficient success to design and direct the marketing strategies that 
governed the sale of his work. He appeared in network TV ads, 
became a fixture at Studio 54, and kept tinkering with Interview 
magazine, trying to find the formula that would make it take off. 
Eventually he did, and now /nterview is his greatest triumph: the 
vehicle of his constant presence in the media, the sign that he is 
part of the machinery generating the now that absorbs and 
degrades so much of our energy and our history. 


That now is the region of scarcity, hyped demand and 
inflation. It is the shifting present where experience thins out and 
we sense ourselves being devalued. It is not a place to pause for 
the pleasures of contemplating the tragic figure of Andy, hero of 
modern emptiness. It is not a place for the cultivation of poignant, 
melancholy images of death in the service of style and the cutting 
edge of hipness. It is a place of fear — not fear of death but of non- 
being, of surviving unnoticed in a deprived and diminished state. 
Inflation induces this fear in each of us. It doesn't simply devalue 
our currency. It devalues us. Interview is an example of how this 
works. 


In Interview, every celebrity gets the same treatment 
because the magazine has only one thing to give, and not much of 
that: a ditsy, fun, distracted kind of quasi-attention. Like polo 
players and veteran fashion designers, artists become the target of 
questions that deny one has any origins, any future, any intentions, 
any destiny other than that of being interviewed by Interview. 
Nobodies usually have no voice, but this magazine illustrates 
certain specimens of anonymity with full-page photos — nobodies 


who might, in some frenzy of ditsiness, be mistaken for 
somebodies. These nobodies, the visible few, get the same 
photographic treatment as celebrities. Warhol is a leveller but not 
an egalitarian. From cover to cover, Interview is an exercise in 
refusing to acknowledge the full existence of anyone or anything. 
It is a rhetoric of incomplete definitions: nothing is noticed, save to 
diminish it. It joins in the policies of our marketplace culture, 
creating scarcities in an absorptive, engulfing now, scarcities that 
deplete the self and put it in competition with every other depleted 
self. 


Warhol has always exercised these inflationary powers. The 
art world never noticed because it saw him only as an artist, one of 
those heroes who whisk us away from thoughts of inflation and 
other depressing actualities. But Andy didn't want to be a hero for 
the art world. He wanted to be a success in the larger world. In this 
decade he got what he wanted, and we have to call on our 
marketplace vision to see what is at stake. 


Recently it looked as though Warhol had quit making lively 
images. What the art world considers his lamest images are from 
the early 80s, when he ascended to his present power in the larger 
world; when, for example, he set up his own video production 
company. Then came Ads, 1985, a series of ten silkscreen prints. 
Some of their purples and reds recall his juiciest works of the 70s. 
Others show what his latest public persona had already 
demonstrated: that his take on the media is as acute now as it ever 
was. The Ads include a revamp of a Japanese poster for James 
Dean in Rebel Without a Cause, a tangible sign that Warholian 
shrewdness has global reach. His Judy Garland in a Blackglama 
mink looks like the unattainable ideal toward which all Interview 
covers unsuccessfully strive. For now this image presides over the 
contested zone where the lines between art, media and 
entertainment are drawn, erased, and immediately redrawn. The 
Ads announce Warhol's self-consciousness, in case anyone 
doubted it. 


The aura of the 80s Warhol sheds a bright light on the barrier 
of privilege we hoped would always separate the art world from 


fashion, entertainment and everything else art flirts with. So long 
as we believed Andy himself was content to benefit from those 
privileges, to exploit them in designing his Death Angel persona, 
we were content to carry on as if the borders of the art world were 
unbreachable. The border is still there, but it is so permeable it can 
count as just another image. To trace Warhol's progress is to see 
along the way a future in which our culture won't contain 
sanctuaries for privileged images of the self or of art. So there will 
be no more meaning in crossing the cultures internal borders. 
Those borders won't matter, nor will the differences between our 
art-world selves and our marketplace selves. Because of Warhol 
we see those figures revealed as twins. Fears of scarcity and 
inflation drive them both. There is one difference: the marketplace 
self is conscious of these fears; the other self isn't. Less than five 
years ago, we could look at Warhol, look at ourselves, and remain 
ignorant of all this. Now we cannot. The spectacle of Andy 
Warhol requires us to face the scarcities that define our art, our 
experience, and us. Becoming conscious of our own 
impoverishment, we can refuse to accept it. We can begin to 
remember that we have a natural right to something more. 
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Daniel Spaulding 


The nature of the link between artistic modernism and the 
workers’ movement of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
remains unsettled. There are empirical data points: the class 
formations of practitioners; the adherence of some modernists to 
socialist, communist or anarchist movements; the adherence of 
others to fascism, bourgeois democracy, or, very often, to an 
apolitical, ambiguous or shifting stance. But the logic of 
modernism as a set of operations within capitalist modernity (or 
rather, within a world becoming capitalist and modern, unevenly) 
is harder to pin down. In recent years, it has often felt more proper 
to abandon analysis of Western modernity's internal and mostly 
loyal opposition altogether in favour of recovering the production 
of Indigenous, colonised and minoritised subjects. The past two or 
three decades of research on global modernisms have also made 
scholars more sensitive to anachrony and non-linear temporalities, 
thereby casting into suspicion periodising habits that were central 
not only to modernism's self-understanding, but also to much 
revisionist scholarship on modernism from the 1960s onwards. ! 
These tendencies are salutary. But an overcoming of modernism — 
which did not happen under the banner of postmodernism between 
the 1970s and the 1990s — ought to benefit from a better 
understanding of what modernism was. 


One way to go about this work is by replacing certain of the 
movement's shibboleths — innovation, invention, originality — by 
another word: speculation. To put it simply, modernism is 
speculative because it banks on an interpretive community that 
does not yet exist and which may never come to exist, although the 
work aims to call it into being (or, in a more cynical register, 
knowingly stages its failure to come into being). To ground the 


real negativity of its operations, its destruction of existing regimes 
of signification, modernist practices in turn found that they had to 
gather around ‘an equally strong positive structure or idea 
(something on the order of the grid, or the unmotivated sign, or the 
readymade)’.” But these modernist myths are only as good as their 
hold on a certain imagining of totality towards which they function 
as placeholders. When modernism was political, usually it was so 
through its speculative projection of a reconciliation that would 
change the work's opacity to transparency, its negativity to 
positivity, for a collective. This is a strictly Hegelian way of 
putting things: art achieves its reconciliatory vocation when the 
otherness it embodies, the not-I or objectivity of external aesthetic 
form, is entirely reabsorbed into the subject's self-realisation (of 
course, Hegel thinks philosophy ultimately does this better). This 
model of art is, as such, open to any critique of Hegel's system. 
Nothing guarantees a future totality'’s emergence. In fact, 
modernism's totalities have conspicuously not come to fruition. 


This is how modernism's invention of new languages or anti- 
languages involves a possibility of failure that has mostly 
disappeared in recent decades. A work that presents itself as the 
prime object of an interpretive horizon that is expected to become 
collective, sometime in the future, can fail to signify — can revert 
to the sheer technicity of its means, e.g., ‘flatness’ or ‘materiality’ 
— if that horizon fails to coalesce. Or indeed, as happened time and 
again in modernism's history, technicity will turn out to be art's 
truth and nightmare in the (unavoidable) collapse of a totalising 
social practice that might have made painting's ‘flatness’, for 
example, a figure for a democratic or even a classless world, rather 
than only a supposedly baseline fact of the medium. Modernism 
could not get by without metaphorising procedures that otherwise 
courted meaninglessness, for lack of existing codes with which to 
make sense of them. Meaninglessness itself easily enough became 
a metaphor, though, pre-eminently for alienation, secularisation, 
the disenchantment of the world — and by saying as much I don't 
intend to impugn art as noble as Alfred Jarry's or Samuel 
Beckett's. But as things turned out, the endgame of this strategy 
was not a violent skepticism of all values but instead the 
reterritorialisation of a more restricted, essentially bourgeois and 
individualist set of values onto the last of modernist metaphors, 


that of the ‘medium’ (the means, the materials of art-making, 
stripped of a dialectical understanding that a medium is always a 
medium of subjectivation, and hence always a process rather than 
an essence). Technicity is what survives meaning. In its final 
phase, this modernist reductionism was quite violent, preferring to 
act as if Cézanne's achievement, for example, had to do with 
‘structure’ rather than a desperate attempt to figure out what it 
could mean to put a materialist understanding of the world on 
canvas, or as if Jackson Pollock's agon with white masculinity 
was so much histrionics for the sake of the resulting ‘optical’ 
impression. This is a kind of interpretive failure that results from a 
collapse of modernism's speculative orientation to a future 
interpretive horizon. In this situation, no collective integrates the 
work's signifying potential — which is after all present in any 
material inscription? — into some sort of practice (often but not 
necessarily imagined as a hermeneutic practice; in certain of its 
valences, modernism's practical horizon might be something else, 
such as urbanism or a ‘revolution of everyday life’).4 Gestures of 
speculative negation that were meant to transform the conditions 
of their own intelligibility shrink to the sad language of formal 
‘innovation’. 


Although the above line of thinking remains underdeveloped 
in scholarship on modernism,’ there seems to be no reason to 
avoid linking the temporal orientation I have described above with 
the ambitions of the workers’ movement in what has been termed 
its ‘programmatist’ mode: the form of the workers’ movement that 
sought to project the consolidated interests of the working class 
into the future as a programme to be realised.© Hence, a shared 
dynamic that makes future collectivity contingent upon present 
negation (destruction of signifying regimes; destruction of 
bourgeois hegemony) binds modernist practice to the politics of 
the classical workers’ movement, even as actual relations between 
the two were antagonistic as often as not (as might be expected 
from two formations that to some extent aimed to occupy the 
same territory, namely the future). This proleptic orientation 
towards a future collective is what fades in the interpretive 
immanence of contemporary art. Contemporary art has exactly as 
many proper viewers as it needs right now. 


Speculation, under the latter conditions, is what Steven 
Shaviro and, following him, Marina Vishmidt would call ‘closed’ 
as opposed to ‘open’: a kind of speculation that ‘has no horizon 
besides an indefinite replication of the future as the present’.’ In 
this sense, contemporary art is too big to fail. Individual careers 
may fail, needless to say. Exhibitions may get poor reviews. But 
because art's interpretive community has come to be all-but 
entirely identified with its empirical viewers (there is no future 
collective to which art now orients itself), there is no Archimedean 
point from which the non-identity between an artwork's mode of 
inscription and its interpretive community's language games might 
be articulated. Among other consequences, this means that art 
criticism now finds it difficult to do anything but celebrate the 
transparency of an artwork's signifying strategies to its audience. 
This in turn implies that art criticism has to valorise the audience 
(generally for being proper left-liberal subjects), rather than the 
work; good art is art that mirrors good subjects. Under these 
circumstances, art can only fail if its audience is morally corrupt. 
Given that critics usually belong to more or less the same social 
circles as the audiences for which they write, negative reviews 
thus tend to pop up only when writers are in a self-hating mood or 
in those rare instances when an artist's address seems pitched to a 
social position so rarified, so plutocratic, so distinct even from the 
relatively privileged class of ordinary gallery-goers, that confusion 
becomes less likely: Jeff Koons as the artist of billionaires, maybe. 
But then, even this is not failure but rather immanence of a certain 
kind of art-making to its proper interpretive register, which for 
once simply happens not to be that of most critics, viewers, or 
fellow artists. 


Indeed, the impossibility of failure — or, relatedly, of 
imposture — is perhaps the clearest single index of modernism's 
collapse. By extension, the clearest index of a person's not 
belonging to contemporary art's interpretive community (not being 
an insider) is a tendency to declare specific works of art, or recent 
art as a whole, fraudulent — that is, to call bullshit on contemporary 
art — or, not dissimilarly, to claim that an artwork is misunderstood 
(legitimate but lacking its proper audience). From the ‘insider’ 
perspective, contemporary artworks may be bad, but they are never 
fraudulent or misunderstood. This is because claims of fraudulence 


or lack of understanding imply distinction between an actual and a 
potential audience. The ‘outsider’ faux pas may therefore split in 
one of two ways: either a claim is made that those who denounce a 
work of art fail to ‘get’ it (thus projecting an inchoate or future 
audience that would be transparent to the work's codes), or, there 
is nothing to get and hence those who acclaim the work are dupes: 
victims of aesthetic fraud. 


These are modernist reactions to art that is not wholly 
legible. A modernist work need not be unprecedented; it need not 
invent out of whole cloth; but to count as modernist it must 
propose a kind of signification that is to some degree opaque to its 
initial audience and ideally even to its maker. Of course, opacity 
soon becomes legible as a rhetoric (usually of ‘difficulty’).? This is 
the normal process that happens when opaque material inscription 
becomes recognisable as the production of an avant-garde, by 
which I mean a field for advanced distinctions of taste.!0 When 
this happens, the speculative gamble pays off and a rupture 
becomes a style... only to become passé in turn. Modernism 
continually falls in and out of understanding itself, and this is the 
motor that drives its self-valorisation. 


Compare this to the recent (as of writing) enthusiasm for 
NFT art. There are few who doubt that NFTs (non-fungible 
tokens) are in some sense illegitimate; there are very few people 
who find it non-ridiculous to spend millions of dollars on digital 
images of apes in streetwear. But that isn't the point. The success 
or failure of these artworks has become purely their success or 
failure as speculative commodities. They function much as 
tranches of collateralised debt obligations functioned in the lead- 
up to the 2008 financial crisis. Aesthetic success or failure, let 
alone a renovation of semiosis via strategic opacity, is far from 
anyone's mind. Another way to put this is that the emergence of 
future interpretive communities has ceased to be collateral for 
aesthetic speculation, as it was in modernism. An NFT's collateral 
is instead exactly what it is for any other financial instrument. 


This much is familiar and rather tedious. Let's return to 
modernism and, with it, to the question with which we began: the 
relation of modernism to the workers’ movement. There are 


various ways one might proceed here, for instance by running 
through a canonical modernist's work, such as that of Piet 
Mondrian, whose oeuvre presents an almost too-perfect model of 
dialectical development via negation.!! To keep us closer to the 
ambiance of NFTs, however, we might look to another 
Urphdnomen of modernist speculation: Marcel Duchamp's 
Monte Carlo Bonds. 


These ‘bonds’ are imitation financial instruments that were 
designed to raise money for a gambling scheme; Duchamp 
claimed to have discovered a system for winning at roulette, thus 
ensuring a return to buyers. Only about eight were made and it is 
open to doubt whether Duchamp's scheme was ever meant in 
earnest. Regardless, the bonds transpose a modernist logic. The 
project dates from a period in which Duchamp (falsely) claimed to 
have abandoned the making of art. Yet the issuing of these bonds — 
each pseudo-solemnised with a photo of the artist and doubled 
signatures of Duchamp and his alter ego Rrose Sélavy — invite 
speculative investment in a way that is not unlike the speculative 
gamble on future aesthetic intelligibility that I have described 
above — except that Duchamp here literalises the equation between 
cultural capital and capital as such. Art's abolition in favour of 
another speculative game turns out to be reversible, though, 
because the bonds’ flashy marks of authenticity (photo, signature) 
function as a hedge in the event of their failure as financial 
instruments. Thanks to this legitimating apparatus, which 
establishes Duchamp's monopoly over a particular line of 
production (i.e., artworks by Duchamp), the bonds can revert, and 
in the event have reverted, to the status of art, which the works 
now do little more than index. !2 


Duchamp thus turns out to trade on fleeting doubt whether 
his art is art — whether it approaches, instead, something like the 
‘unmotivated sign’, or money that breeds more money — in a way 
that is not too different from the usual modernist dialectic, except 
that his choice of capital rather than labour as an object of mimesis 
casts a more cynical light upon the whole undertaking. But unlike 
NFTs, the Monte Carlo Bonds profit from traffic at the edge of a 
category, namely art, that NFTs simply find convenient as a 


readymade name for a commodity (cryptocurrency being another). 
That is to say, for Duchamp, toying with the abolition of art was 
still practicable as a strategy for making both art and money; 
current practices have little need of such histrionics. 


I have been suggesting that Duchamp's play with the 
definition of art, and at the limit, with its abolition — which other 
writers have persuasively cast in a more sympathetic light, one 
must admit!3 — in the end did not do much to disrupt the game by 
which modernism managed to continue valorising the aesthetic 
even in its negation. We are left, then, with the question of what a 
different mode of abolition might look like now. To reiterate, and 
complete, a quotation I've already used: ‘Like communism, 
modernism's negativity required an equally strong positive 
structure or idea (something on the order of the grid, or the 
unmotivated sign, or the readymade) if it was to become 
something rather than nothing; it's this something, this something- 
negative-made-positive, that must be put to rest, and the entire 
dialectic demolished, rather than simply abandoned.’ 14 This seems 
right, on the whole; it's what might link an art that we can hardly 
avoid calling non-modernist (since ‘postmodern’ is already taken) 
with post-programmatist revolution. Perhaps I am only quibbling 
with words, but I am not sure that abandonment isn't a good way to 
build ‘zones of offensive opacity’.!5 This would involve an 
approach not to art's abolition, modernist-style (and thus its 
sublation, and thus its redemption, in a Hegelian utopia of 
intersubjectivity), but rather to art's destitution. By destitution I 
do not mean iconoclasm but rather a stripping-down of the 
aesthetic for what it can offer a life with no future, in the strictest 
possible sense: a life absent the notion that present sufferings are to 
be compensated by future fulfillment. Although this is an anti- 
futurism it is not a presentism. Art is an incomparable archive, 
going back millennia, of materialised modes of relation to the 
world and between human beings; art is a trace of forms-of-life, 
some extinguished, some hypothetical. It is always possible to use 
an archive of percepts and affects (to invoke Deleuzian 
terminology) as a tool to expand power in a collective retreat from 
the powers-that-be, without need for mutuality of recognition, 
without need for a necrotic public sphere.!© Opacity, then, not as 


harbinger of eventual recognition, but rather as flight, marronage, 
conspiracy. 


] Ihave in mind, for example, Rosalind Krauss's demand that we accept 
‘definitive ruptures and the possibility of looking at historical process 
from the point of view of logical structure’. This preserves a modernist or 
more specifically a vanguardist before/after logic precisely in a critique of 
‘historicism’. Postmodernism, in this formation at least, understands itself 
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Lisa Adkins 


Debt, it is widely agreed, is defined by time.! Specifically, debt 
concerns a promise to pay at a time which has not yet arrived, a 
promise which binds the debtor contractually to the terms of that 
promise and to that very future. Debt therefore allows deferral in 
(and of) the present but at the expense of a contracted-out future; 
that is, at the expense of a future which is already plotted and 
mapped, a future which is known before it has arrived. Debt, or the 
promise to pay, therefore operates via a double movement in 
regard to time: it defers the present but does so by counting on 
(and counting) the future. As Jasarevic has eloquently described it, 
the promise to pay is marked by ‘suspension and anticipation, by 
necessary deferral and eager or anxious looking forward’ .2 


In a context where debt has become the key mechanism 
through which economic and social existence is to be secured, the 
double temporal movement of the promise to pay has taken on a 
particular significance: the pasts, futures and presents of the debt 
society are those borne of the promise to pay. For Maurizio 
Lazzarato the elevation of the promise to pay to a universal is little 
short of a tragedy.? Mass debt, he maintains, amounts to the 
closing down of the possibilities that should be afforded by time. 
In his understanding, this closing down of the potentialities of time 
takes place not only via the pre-ownership on the part of financial 
and banking institutions of futures which have not yet arrived, but 
also by the appropriation of the present and the pre-emption of 
non-chronological time. Thus, the promise to pay not only ties the 
indebted to futures which are not — and may never be — their own, 
it also renders the present beholden to those pre-possessed and pre- 
set futures. For Lazzarato the society of debt therefore closes down 
the possibilities for non-indebted and non-chronological forms of 
time: it is a society without potentiality and hence without 


foreseeable rupture. In the society of debt, time as a plane for the 
creation of new possibilities is therefore foreclosed, and with it the 
materials for any kind of sociopolitical change. In the society of 
mass debt, modern day moneylenders therefore do not only 
appropriate money, but they also appropriate time. 


The time of debt, however, has a complexity that is not 
entirely captured or contained in the idea of the appropriation and 
loss of time. Such complexity is made clear in analyses which 
operate in proximity to the dynamics of debt. An excellent 
example is found in Jane Guyer's analysis of debt and obligation.* 
Here, Guyer suggests that as well as by obligation and promise, 
debt is defined and characterised by its binding to the calendar. 
The architectures of modern debt, for example, demand regular 
and continual repayments at fixed points in a calendar. Such 
architectures bind the subject to what Guyer refers to as the 
calendrics of repayment, that is, to dated schedules of repayments, 
a binding which in turn affords a specific temporal rhythm to debt 
and, I would add, to the indebted subject, namely one of 
steadiness. The nexus of repayment thus demands a steady and 
punctual subject, that is, a subject who can avoid (potentially 
violent) sanctions by satisfying the demands of repayment on time. 
In short, the nexus of repayment demands a subject who yields to 
and satisfies the temporal rhythms and schedules of the calculus of 
debt. 


Rather than a simple process of the closing down and 
appropriation of time, Guyer's analysis underscores how the 
society of debt — and the mass indebtedness it involves — is alive to 
the temporal rhythms, sequences, patterns and sensations of 
repayment structures, repayment plans and repayment schedules, 
as well as to the futures and presents such calendrics may open 
out. In short, Guyer's analysis suggests that the calendrics of debt 
afford the society of debt not a present emptied out or dispossessed 
of time, or a society in which time is appropriated by the 
operations and architectures of debt, but one organised and defined 
by the rhythms and sensations of steadiness. Whether or not this 
time universe and the futures it opens out are desirable is, of 
course, a matter for debate, but the critical point is that the 
calendrics of debt and the promise to pay must be understood as 


productive of time. 


I suggest that it is worth reflecting further on this form of 
time, not only on how calendrics afford rhythms of steadiness and 
punctuality, but also on how this is an objective or extensive form 
of time. Calendar time is a form of time which stands in an 
exterior relation to subjects, practices and events, even as it 
regulates and organises them and claims them as its own. Such 
time is therefore experienced by the subject as operating exterior 
to her or his own actions and to their own being. As a form of what 
Barbara Adam refers to as time reckoning, the calendar is, in other 
words, a framing of time which is invariable and unaffected by 
context, even as it orders and arranges the very context which it 
appears to stand outside.> Moreover, this time is front and centre 
to the history of debt, not least because as an extensive form of 
time through which entities travel and can be measured, it enables 
the calculation (and accrual) of interest across intervals of time. 
This includes the calculation of interest into the future as well as 
for speculation in regard to such calculations. In short, and 
critically, the extensive time universe of the calendar enables the 
conversion of time into money, a conversion which is pivotal to 
the process of accumulation via debt.® 


In her focus on calendrics and on dated schedules of 
repayment and the steadiness such schedules open out, Guyer is 
surely correct to name the rhythms, sequences and sensations of 
repayment as those of the time of debt. These temporal sequences, 
patterns and rhythms of repayment have, however, taken on a 
rather different character in the context of the securitisation of debt 
where debt is transformed via financial and legal devices into 
assets which are traded on finance markets.’ The securitisation of 
debt has afforded repayment schedules which are variable, flexible 
and adjustable, rather than regular, steady and in sequence. Indeed, 
repayment schedules may be sped up, slowed down, halted, 
delayed, rescheduled, reset, restarted, reassembled, reorganised 
and even reversed. As Paul Langley has observed in regard to US 
home mortgages, the securitisation of debt has afforded schedules 
of mortgage payment which have broken with previously 
dominant models in which repayments were made at (relatively) 
fixed rates at set calendar dates across set periods of time 


(typically of twenty-five or thirty years) and which moved 
progressively, steadily and gradually towards a fixed point in the 
future at which point mortgage debt would finally be repaid.® 


Against the background of regular, scheduled and fixed 
repayments it is clear that the calendrics of debt have been 
rewritten. But in emphasising the changing schedules of debt, my 
point here is not simply to say that the time of debt is now more 
variable and dispersed, and nor is it to argue that the import of 
such variability and changeability is that the calendrics of 
securitised debt have ushered in new forms of individualised 
discipline in regard to the promise to pay. While these latter may 
well be the case, my point in highlighting shifting schedules of 
debt is a broader one concerning how these changing calendrics 
are thoroughly entangled in transformations to debt itself, 
especially the dynamics of its productivity. This entanglement 
becomes clearer if we consider some further characteristics of the 
changing schedules of debt. 


The first of these is that the variable schedules of securitised 
debt, as well as calculations of debt loading, are not geared 
towards repayment. Indeed, rather than structured by a future end 
point of debt clearance, the schedules of securitised debt are 
geared towards the servicing of debt, that is, are geared to 
payment rather than repayment. This is evidenced in a range of 
developments, especially in interest only loans and mortgages and 
in flexible and adjustable loan and mortgage payment products 
which provide options for extended interest only payment periods, 
repayment holidays, and extensions to loan terms. Indeed, it is 
evidenced in how calculations of debt loading and debt schedules 
hinge on debt-service ratios, that is, precisely on the capacity to 
service rather than repay debt. 


The gearing of debt towards capacities to pay rather than to 
repay is also expressed in how calculations of debt loading are no 
longer indexed to wage rates measured across working lives. For 
the twenty-five and thirty-year mortgage, for example, debt 
loading and schedules of repayment geared towards the future 
point of acquittal were statistically calculated with reference to the 
probables of wage rates across predictable and measurable 


working lives. Such probables were, moreover, calculated and 
mapped from the point of the present, that is, from present wage 
rates. In the time of repayment, probable futures were therefore 
unfolded from the knowns of the present. And it is worth recalling 
here that these futures were mapped, plotted and charted in 
relation to the probables associated with the male labouring body. 


In the calculus of securitised debt, wages and income are, 
however, calculated not in terms of the probables of repayment, 
but in terms of their possibilities and potentials in regard to debt 
servicing. In the calculus of securitised debt, the relationship 
between debt and income has, therefore, been rewritten, a 
rewriting evident, for example, in loans and mortgages outrunning 
working — and lived — lives, in debt and mortgage lending to those 
both in and out of work — that is, to the waged and the wageless — 
and in debt loading which, if indexed in regard to income, is 
impossible to repay. This rewriting is also evident in how possible 
future incomes have become central to calculations of mortgage 
debt loading and debt scheduling. Indeed, the securitisation of 
mortgages has aimed at precisely such a rewriting of the 
relationship between mortgage borrowing and income to enable 
borrowing to be indexed to possible future rather than current 
incomes.? Critically then, rather than via calculations of the 
probable predicted and projected from the present into the future, 
the calculus of securitised debt hinges on calculations of the 
possible and especially of possible futures. In this calculus, 
therefore, futures do not unfold from the present, but the present is 
remediated by futures which have not yet — and may never — 
arrive. 


In its emphasis on possible futures, the calculus of securitised 
debt may be understood to form part of what Louise Amoore 
refers to as the contemporary politics of possibility, a politics 
marked in its change in emphasis from the statistical calculation of 
probability to the algorithmic arraying of possibilities that can be 
acted upon.!9 The calculus of securitised debt, including its 
variable schedules of payment and the pasts, presents and futures it 
unfolds should not, however, be reduced to an issue of shifts in 
calculative practice alone. Instead, the calculus of securitised debt 
should be understood to be hinged to changes to accumulation via 


debt, that is, to changes to what debt is and how it operates. 
Specifically, it should be understood to be hinged to how, in the 
context of securitisation, the productivity of debt lies not simply in 
the accumulation of profit on debt and indebtedness across time, 
and especially in interest accrued on debt across preset blocks of 
time, but in the accumulation of profit from trading on debt itself 
and especially on the contracted income streams that debt 
necessarily entails. This includes the accumulation of profit from 
trading on losses and defaults in regard to debt and bets on those 
losses and defaults. The shift towards calculations and 
measurements of the possible should be understood, in other 
words, in terms of how the process of securitisation — involving 
the breakdown of debt into its constituent attributes and the 
bundling and trading of these attributes in risk rated tranches — 
enables profit to be accumulated from contractual debt in novel 
ways.!! Thus, rather than yielded primarily through interest over 
relatively fixed periods of time, that is, by events moving in and 
through time, the process of securitisation positions debt itself as a 
source of profit, allowing profit channels to be opened up in regard 
to experiments with debt. Profit may be yielded for finance capital, 
for example, from credit defaults or credit events, debt 
restructures, credit event auctions, credit event restructures, credit 
default swaps, credit forwards, credit futures and even credit 
backwards. 


The productivity of debt in the age of securitisation and the 
significance of securitised debt in the process of capital 
accumulation is well documented.!? But what is also critical is the 
temporality of accumulation via securitisation and especially the 
shift in the relationship between time and debt which securitisation 
unfolds. When profits accrued on debt and other financial objects 
primarily via interest, the time of debt, including the rate of profit, 
was (relatively) predictable and steady or, at the very least, profit 
accrued in and through time. In the time of securitised debt — 
where profits are yielded from unpredictable and contingent 
events, including credit events and future events which have not 
yet arrived and even past events which have not yet taken place — 
far from moving forward from a fixed point in the present towards 
probable futures, the time of debt is speculative in form. 


Speculative time is not a form of time that simply passes, or 
contains and orders events, and nor is it something which moves in 
one direction or another, proceeding, for example, chronologically, 
progressively or sequentially, with the past standing behind the 
present and the future unfolding from the now. Instead, speculative 
time is a time in which pasts, presents and futures stand not in a 
pre-determined or pre-set relation to each other, but are in a 
continuous state of movement, transformation and unfolding. It is 
this time that is the time of securitised debt. Thus, in the time of 
securitised debt futures may not only remediate the present but 
also the past; the present and its relation to the past and the future 
may be reset in one action (via, for example, index rolling); and 
pasts and presents can be forwarded and futures and presents 
backwarded. It is, moreover, along the flows of these non- 
chronological pasts, presents and futures, including their 
reordering and resetting and even their suspension, where channels 
for profit are yielded. In short, in the time of securitised debt, the 
time of profit lies in the non-chronological and indeterminate 
movements of speculative time. 


It is precisely against this background of speculative time and 
especially of the productivity of this time in regard to the process 
of accumulation via debt that the shifting schedules of personal 
and household debt — which may be sped up, slowed down, 
delayed, reorganised and reversed and which are geared towards 
payment and towards the possible — must be understood. For these 
are schedules which are continuous with those of the indeterminate 
speculative time of securitised debt, and as such must be 
understood as schedules that bind the subject to that very time. In 
this context, Guyer's notion of the ‘calendrics of repayment’ might 
therefore be usefully supplemented and even replaced by the 
“speculative calendrics of payment’, a calendrics which binds the 
subject not to the extensive time of the calendar but to the 
indeterminate movements of the time of speculation. 


What is critical, however, in regard to this binding is that it 
does not condemn the subject to a life without time, or to a life in 
which the possibilities of non-chronological time are pre-empted. 
Nor does it tie the subject to the classical time of debt, that is, a 
time where the present is continuously suspended and deferred in 


anticipation of a better future. While such assumptions are rife in 
analyses of the consequences of mass debt, they fail to appreciate 
or take into account the dynamics of securitised debt. For rather 
than an emptying out, suspension or pre-emption of time, or 
heralding an extension and intensification of the classical time of 
debt, the time of securitised debt is one of intense activity in 
regard to time, a time in which presents, pasts and futures and 
crucially their relations to each other are open to a constant state of 
revision: they may be drawn and redrawn, assembled and 
disassembled, set and reset. The speculative subject bound to the 
time of securitised debt is therefore not a subject who mourns the 
loss of time or does not feel time. Nor is this a subject without a 
present or a future, or without temporal orientation. On the 
contrary, this is a subject who must constantly adjust to 
recalibrations of pasts, presents and futures, as well as to changes 
in the relations between and across these states. Far from being 
dispossessed of time, the subject who is bound to the speculative 
time of securitised debt has too much time, but this is not too 
much of the steady time of the calendar, but of the eventful and 
non-chronological temporal frames which comprise the time of 
securitised debt. 
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Ramon Amaro 


It is for the sake of the present and of the future that they are 
willing to die. 


—Frantz Fanon! 


But if we rediscover time beneath the subject, and if we 
relate to the paradox of time those of the body, the world, the 
thing, and others, we shall understand that beyond these there 
is nothing to understand. 


—Maurice Merleau-Ponty? 


As institutions prepare for economies of the future there is an 
increased interest in identifying new developmental pathways by 
collecting large quantities of data to model human behaviour. 
Higher education institutions in the United Kingdom, in particular, 
have become increasingly more reliant on technological solutions 
to achieve developmental targets. New lecture recording software, 
campus-owned data centres, sophisticated student tracking and 
surveillance systems, and biometrics and other data driven 
processes are being implemented throughout the UK in hopes of 
improving operational efficiency, reducing economic strain, and 
increasing what is being described as student satisfaction. 


The intersection of student satisfaction and data modelling is 
a crucial element in institutional strategies for self-improvement. 
For students, this means the transfiguration of their campus 
experiences into data on recruitment, retention and employability. 
For the educator, knowledge-sharing and care are grossly 
misaligned with the arbitrary values of service provision, such as 


teaching quality and post-study work opportunities for students. 
For the staff administrator, day-to-day operations are revised as 
measures of competency against arbitrarily-established labour 
targets. This is not to mention the most precarious of university 
labour, the cleaners, security, and front desk personnel, who 
remain untranslatable to the institution in terms of happiness and 
wellbeing. 


Approaches to data modelling are thought to widen student 
participation while reducing ‘data deficits’, or perceived gaps 
between institutional operation, economic performance, and 
student expectation. These deficits are believed to impede upon the 
decision-making capacity of the institution, which is increasingly 
organised around the convergence between data, student 
satisfaction, and economic vitality. For Black and ethnic minority 
students, staff and educators, data deficits translate into the day-to- 
day experiences of racism and racialisation on campus. According 
to a 2019 study conducted by Goldsmiths, University of London 
titled “Insider-Outsider: the role of race in shaping the experiences 
of black and minority ethnic students’, although almost half of 
Goldsmiths’ student body identifies as Black or ethnic minority 
(BAME), over a quarter (26%) have frequent experiences of overt 
racism from white students and staff, including the use of racial 
slurs, and questioning of their nationalities due to skin colour.’ 
These aggressions, according to the report's author Sofia Akil, 
places BAME students at risk in an environment that has promised 
a commitment to equitable learning, safety and care. This is in 
addition to research commissioned by the University and College 
Union (UCU) which found that BAME university staff face a 9% 
pay gap compared to their white peers, rising to 14% for Black 
staff.4 


The ‘Insider-Outsider’ and UCU reports challenges 
narratives of universal care and the notion of equitable learning 
spaces, as promoted by many UK higher education institutions. 
The report was published just weeks following a 137-day student- 
led occupation of Deptford Town Hall, the main administration 
building at Goldsmiths.° The occupation, organised by Goldsmiths 
Anti-Racist Action (or GARA), called for a collective challenge to 
institutional racism and for the transformation of the campus into 


sites of anti-racist action, including mandatory anti-racist training 
for all staff and senior managers; cultural competency training; 
money for reparative justice; and public conversations with local 
communities to decide what should be done with existing statues 
of slave owners and colonialists on campus. GARA ended the 
occupation after a series of their demands were met by the senior 
management. 


While the day-to-day experiences of racialised individuals in 
higher education are indicative of a continual gap in wellness, 
retention and attainment, institutions such as Goldsmiths have 
become increasingly reliant on more universal technological 
solutions, as demonstrated by algorithmically-driven timetabling 
systems and recruitment projections. Investments in data 
modelling are thought to provide a practical tutorial on the 
diversification of student experience as well as institutional 
strategic planning. They are abstemious with the use of languages 
that seek to describe spaces of learning and the bodies within them 
as potential sites of future value, thereby subsuming the racialised 
experiences of BAME students and staff into metrics and the 
mitigation of excess liability. Experiences of racism are at odds 
with overarching narratives of satisfaction and equitable 
participation. The languages of wellbeing, as owned and managed 
by institutions, have sought participation towards a solution in the 
racialised individual that is willing to offer themselves up to 
analysis in the form of increased surveillance, questionnaires and 
surveys. Data models, as such, supply the necessary tools by 
which racial contingency can be translated into future risk 
scenarios. 


While data modelling might support the development of a 
universal language by which group and individual experience are 
organised, they can, even inadvertently, reinforce existing racial 
architectures. Data also constitutes the very foundation of a 
neoliberal expansion that lives in close kinship with the techno- 
racial imaginary. It is here, at the intersection of student 
satisfaction and data, that models gain the power of speculation as 
they collapse the future human variation into a racialised present. 
Throughout history, in the assignment of labels from feature 
variables, the data model has produced false equivalencies 


between data deficits and taxonomic group organisation. A lack of 
commitment towards a greater understanding of the model's 
racialised historicity leaves contemporary data models, such as 
machine learning models, vulnerable to outputs that reduce the 
potential for self-determinism and human variation. 


On the other hand, the entanglements between data, race and 
modelling can be viewed as a speculative exercise in the 
assignments of affirmative human value. I do not seek to suggest 
that an empirically-driven understanding of institutional practices 
are always in direct relation to racial segregation. To the contrary, 
any attempt at the empirical modelling of institutional spaces is 
foremost an engagement with, as Kara Keeling has argued, the 
temporality of Black political possibility. In this sense, terms of 
possibility locate a space where the Black body can break from the 
operations of history to articulate something otherwise within the 
socio-technical imaginary. This provocation emerges in the 
potential to dislodge the Black body from the languages of 
institutional speculation, and instead introduce new explorations 
towards a more affirmative Black future. The ultimate aim is to 
shift the racialised individual away from the stereoscopic image of 
categorical difference and move towards a non-representational 
mode of self-determinism from within or outside of the 
institutional structure. 


Targets Inspire Us Toward Pattern Recognition 


[...] In complex environments, target functions are an important 
formula in machine learning algorithms. The target function is the 
formula that an algorithm feeds data to in order to calculate 
predictions. It is useful for real world machine learning 
applications, where — unlike training sets — outputs are unknown, 
or in situations where accurate performance is difficult to replicate 
outside of controlled environments. In controlled environments, 
performance accuracy is likely to be higher than in real-time 
results. By analysing large quantities of data related to a specified 
problem, an algorithm can detect consistencies in the data, while 
also gaining understanding of previously unspecified rules about 
how the subject under study operates. The success of this 
operation determines the learning capability of the algorithm, 


which is fed multiple tuples in multiple cycles until desired rates 
of successful classification are achieved. 


According to computer scientists Jiawei Han and Micheline 
Kamber, once an algorithm is trained in a complex environment, 
new rules and patterns can be established to either classify or pre- 
empt similar phenomena. For example, financial institutions 
might use a data model to solve the problem of ‘creditworthiness’ 
by classifying consumers based on income, previous loan 
acceptance, immigration status, length of residence, or other 
variables that are understood to influence the likelihood of default. 
Based on analysis, a number of outputs are possible: “accepted 
with x or y% interest rate’, ‘denied’, or ‘more information 
needed’. Similarly, a national security agency that has established 
the problem of ‘radicalism’ might use facial recognition, social 
media posts, and other behavioural data to determine what persons 
might be deemed ‘suspicious’, a ‘threat’, or ‘sympathetic’ to 
radicalism against state power. 


Machine learning algorithms approximate target functions 
from noisy data, which is commonly thought to negatively impact 
performance. This is significant, considering the general 
understanding of noise as data deemed irrelevant or 
inconsequential to a computational problem at hand. While some 
algorithms are sophisticated enough to detect noise, they are 
sensitive to underfitting and overfitting. Underfitting occurs when 
the learning algorithm can neither model the training data nor 
generalise new samples for data representation and classification. 
This is particularly useful in environments that are overly 
complex, where data aggregation is too expensive, or in cases 
where the best methods for approach to the problem are unknown. 
Underfit models tend to have poor performance, for example, 
when applying a linear model to non-linear data. In this case, the 
model is too simple to explain the variance in the data, resulting in 
higher degrees of bias. Overfitting, on the other hand, takes place 
when a target function is too closely fit to a limited quantity of 
data, resulting in a model that matches too closely to the error 
within it. Overfitting is problematic when attempting to find 
patterns or develop elaborate theorems from the data, as they 
might reduce predictive power with less accuracy. With 


overfitting, what might appear to be a pattern in the data might in 
reality be a chance occurrence, particularly when the model is 
applied to real-world problems. 


The Goldsmiths Students’ Union (GSU) boycott of the 
United Kingdom's National Student Survey (NSS) is a striking 
example of potential overfitting and underfitting.’? The NSS is an 
annual survey of students across the United Kingdom, 
commissioned by the Office for Students (OfS) on behalf of UK 
funding and regulatory bodies. Students are asked to give 
collective voice to their experiences at UK higher education 
institutions to help ‘shape the future’ of their courses. The survey 
promotes anonymity and honesty, governed by what NSS 
describes as a ‘50% response rate with at least ten students 
responding’ to ensure quality before publication. Although the 
survey promotes honesty, it is unclear on what criteria a 50% 
response rate by at least ten students is based. 


Promoted by what is described on their website as ‘a flawed 
and arbitrary survey, which has been discredited by the Royal 
Statistics Society as a way to measure a university student 
experience’, the GSU rejected Goldsmiths’ (University of 
London's) use of NSS data to determine student course 
satisfaction. GSU posits that the data is instead exclusionary since 
it is based only on students in their final year. They also argue that 
while the data might appear to reveal crucial information about 
student wellbeing, they are — to the contrary — of interest primarily 
for the university's own ranking targets as compared to other 
institutions. Even more so, GSU questions the value of increased 
university rankings that compare institutions based on categorical 
labels, like “Course satisfaction’, “Teacher quality’, or ‘Career 
after six months’, without a more comprehensive understanding of 
local conditions that might impact the relationship between theses 
labels and student experience, such as an atmosphere of racism, 
ageism, homophobia, xenophobia or misogyny on campuses. The 
boycott effectively reduces the amount of data fed into the survey, 
and data that is submitted is not guaranteed to be accurate. 


Data analysts have long addressed the problem of 
underfitting and overfitting though temporal mathematics. 


Statistically, although data might be overfit or underfit, errors or 
distortions in present datasets can be used as intelligence for future 
models. In these cases, emphasis is placed on historical data sets. 
New thresholds are then placed on the hybrid past-present data 
account for present error. The Guardian University Guide 2020, an 
annual ranking of university data in the United Kingdom, 
illustrates this manoeuvre: 


Not every university is in the overall table. Some specialist 
institutions teach very few subjects so we can't rank them 
alongside more general universities, but they will still appear 
in the subject tables. There are a few gaps in the columns, 
where data is missing. There are various reasons for this: one 
of them is a partial student boycott of the National Student 
Survey last year. Where data is missing, the Guardian score 
has been calculated based on previous performance for that 
metric, and the remaining measures. To be listed at all, a 
university cannot be missing more than 40% of its data.? 


Temporal manipulation allows for speculation on any number of 
observable or non-observable gaps in the data. Variables, in these 
cases, are treated as if they are explicit numbers. By treating 
variables in this way, a range of problems can be solved in a single 
calculation. In basic mathematics, a simple problem can be solved 
by replacing a variable with its respective coefficient of the 
equation. In more complex calculations, however, variables are 
symbols that represent mathematical objects — either a single 
numeral, vector, or matrix — that carry their own set of complex 
computations reduced to a single alphabetic character. 


Gaining control over variability is a crucial exercise for data 
analysts that seek to reduce negative risk factors. For this, analysts 
might turn to reinforcement learning or continuously valued 
learning algorithms. Reinforcement learning is useful for the 
assignment of threshold values, which can be thought of as a 
boundary or line that separates data of interest from what I argue is 
‘Othered data’, or data valued as inconsequential for a specific 
computational problem. Othered data are variable inputs, such as 


the fragments of human behaviour that live outside the desired 
population. Depending on the established problem, a desired 
population might be measured in terms of an acceptable rate of 
retention, or in some cases, exclusion from the process. In the 
former, to achieve a more desirable population, institutions might 
aim to reduce data deficits, as mentioned above. This would mean 
that those in the population that are not aligned with thresholds of 
achievement or ‘satisfaction’ might be singled out or targeted for 
future action. In the latter, as is the case with strategies such as UK 
Prevent, the Othered population attains a less desirable designation 
and is targeted for removal from participation.!0 [...] 


Recognising Patterns 


Despite variability, models rely on the recognition of patterns in 
data. This assists in the production of representations, such as 
spatial and temporal data visualisations, and multimedia or textual 
graphs. In statistics, pattern recognition models are crafted around 
dynamic rule sets, and are concerned with the discovery of 
regularities in data, which are then classified into discrete 
classifications. [...] Pattern recognition models use machine 
learning techniques to increase the field of vision by subsuming 
randomness, or the contingency of variation, into a generalised 
group of patterns. 


An essential function of pattern recognition is the ability to 
make ‘non-trivial’ predictions from new data sets. Data can also be 
modulated between black box patterns (structures are 
incomprehensible and thus hidden from view) and transparent box 
patterns (which reveal explicit structures). It is assumed that key 
insights can be inferred from either method. [...] However, Han 
and Kamber note that not all inferences are of interest to 
researchers. They argue that this raises serious concerns for data 
mining, and that for a pattern to be ‘interesting’, it must generate 
knowledge that satisfies the following criteria: (1) the pattern is 
easily understood by humans; (2) it is valid on new or training data 
with some certainty; (3) it is potentially useful; and, (4) it is novel. 
Han and Kamber's appeal to interest as insight reveals the fragility 
of machine perception as a function of human desire and 
expectation. Han and Kamber blur the relation between human and 


machine as an activity of self-interest diluted under the logics of 
comprehension. Pattern recognition models, as with similar 
approaches, are what brings the Other into view. They are methods 
of establishing variable lines of normality for institutional 
conformity along with the admission of individuals based on the 
successful allegiance to power and the abstraction of quantitative 
analysis. 


A powerful component to this method is its sensitivity to the 
relations between seemingly independent objects and variables. 
Take Stochastic Pattern Theory (SPT), a revised approach to 
pattern recognition that identifies the hidden variables of a data set 
using real-world, real-time data rather than artificial information. 
SPT champions David Mumford and Agnés Desolneux draw on 
Ulf Grenander's groundbreaking work in pattern theory to argue 
for a move away from traditional methods in pattern recognition to 
account for what they call meta-characteristics.!! This approach is 
applicable to facial recognition and other algorithms where 
recognisable patterns are desired. These meta-characteristics are 
motivated by the identification of cross-signal patterning that 
correlate distinct patterns or signals within either single or multiple 
systems. While data denotes the information contained within a 
signal, signals represent the way we communicate (for instance, by 
speech, a transaction, where we travel and how often, what we 
read, how often we attend classes, a hand gesture, or other body 
languages). SPT models are thought to improve operational 
efficiency by offering, say, a security agency a comprehensive 
study on the random movements of their targets. For service 
organisations like higher education institutions faced with 
‘chaotic’ student behaviour, SPTs promote operational efficiency. 
Although distortions or misrepresentations in stochastic models 
are difficult to trace, for instance when assigning a smile, grin or 
grimace to an individual's face, Mumford and Desolneux argue 
that by modelling the cross-pollination of distinct attributes, one 
can derive practical insights from what may initially appear to be 
noise or variability. As such, an SPT is less reliant on error in the 
present, as any distortion in results can be used to improve future 
stochastic models. In this way, predictive models become 
champions of economies of risk and future scenario building. They 
are staged as the vanguards of population control reinforced by the 


power of mathematical assumption, where the generalisation of 
discrete desires, behaviours and movements are put into service of 
capital or operational gain. 


The Attributes Recently Sprung from the 
Model Ask to Be Interrupted 


[...] Other data models have also been widely criticised for 
justifying racism and racial segregation. One of the most 
controversial examples is a 1960s study conducted by 
criminologists Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. In their paper 
‘Predicting Delinquency and Crime’, the Gluecks used data on 
individuals such as age, IQ and neighbourhood of residence to 
determine possible correlations between these factors and 
behaviour patterns, like family stability, affection and discipline in 
the home. The Gluecks concluded that based on individual 
attributes, some juveniles were more likely to show criminal 
delinquency than others youths. Unsurprisingly, the study was met 
with considerable objection. Critics argued that the study assumed 
objectivity where none existed. The Gluecks ignored any social, 
political, or economic conditions that might have contributed to 
the correlations, yet they insisted that their model was not meant to 
determine delinquency with any certainty. Instead, they argued 
that the model provided insights into the mere probability of 
outcome based on the above factors. They insisted that although 
prediction tables should be flexible enough to accommodate the 
dynamic conditions of life, models are not designed to account for 
every variable influence possible. The Glueck's assertion 
reinforced notions of an epistemic neutrality, while effectively 
lessening the role of institutional racism as a contributing factor to 
the reduction of life chances. 


Later data models extended beyond the fields of basic play to 
more complex software mappings via learning agents, such as 
cities, landscapes, and even institutions of higher education. A 
learning agent is a software program that is able to act and adapt to 
its surroundings based on present and new information. Although 
agents are typically governed by specific rules or targets, they are 
semi-autonomous in that they can make decisions based on 
feedback from other agents, as well as the larger system. They 


develop new experiences by taking action in the now to improve 
future action. Agents are not limited to single persons, objects or 
entities; they can also include homogenous or heterogeneous 
collectives, clusters, or even environmental phenomenon. They are 
represented by description and coded to conduct a number of 
specific actions. For instance, they may be instructed to make 
autonomous decisions based on logical deduction; use decision- 
making to resemble practical reasoning in humans; combine 
deductive and other decisional frameworks; or, not use reasoning 
at all. Agents are adaptable in that decision-making can be made in 
either controlled environments or environments with various levels 
of uncertainty. Agent-based models (or ABMs) are one such 
approach. ABMs simulate and predict the behavioural patterns of 
the semi-autonomous agents, who may learn, adapt or reproduce 
within the parameters of a predetermined rule set. Variable 
selection can also be determined based on historical agent 
performance. In other words, ABMs can use error to strengthen 
and systematically reveal which independent behaviours might 
correlate with larger patterned behaviour. 


Thomas Schelling's 1969 ‘Models of Segregation’ is one of 
the first functional ABMs, as well as one of the most controversial. 
The model was designed to help gain insight into the dynamics of 
racial segregation in urban areas in North America. The rule set 
was made up of a series of generalised classifications, such as 
‘colour’ (race), sex, age, income, first language, taste, comparative 
advantages, and geographical location. Semi-autonomous agents, 
labelled Black (W) and White (W), were randomly distributed 
across a special grid or neighbourhood. Once their initial 
conditions were established, agents were given decision-making 
capabilities and the power to determine their preferred location in 
the neighbourhood based on feedback from their nearest 
Neighbours, including their race, sex, income and other 
classifications. To  universalise experience across the 
neighbourhood, a parameter labelled ‘Contentment’ was 
established to govern all agent movements. Simply put, if a Black 
or White agent was content with the demographics of their 
Neighbours, they would decide to remain in their local area. If not, 
then a threshold of discontent was reached at which point the agent 
would self-segregate and move to local area with a more agreeable 


demographic. For instance, after several iterations, a line of agents 
BBBWBWWW in a neighbourhood was shown to move away 
from other Neighbours and re-arrange themselves to become 
BWBWBWBW. However, in an egregious display of racial 
segregation, it was also shown that when an initial arrangement of 
Black agents exceeded the number of White agents in a local area, 
such as BBWBWBBW,, then the White agents would surpass their 
contentment thresholds and flee to areas with an equal or less 
number of Blacks. The same choreography was observed to 
produce the same result for Black agents when the number of 
White agents exceeded an equal number. 


As one of the pioneering examples of data modelling, 
Schelling's experiment is a damning report on the ease at which 
data can stand in as reference for more universal racial ideology, 
not to mention the means by which racial division is abstracted 
into the algorithmic under the assumption of objective observation. 
The model relies on a series of outcomes that mirror existing racial 
sentiments, yet the conditions of race-based decision-making are 
reduced to a number of arbitrary classifications, as if they are 
instinctual and innately occurring. Matthew Fuller and Graham 
Harwood write: 


The specific categories upon and through which segregation 
operates are described as if natural, not even worthy of 
equivocation as to their relation to social structure. The 
racism of the work is both that it operates by means of racial 
demarcation as an autocatalytic ideological given and 
secondly that it provides a means of organizing racial 
division at a higher level of abstraction. To say that Schelling 
operates within an ideologically racialized frame is not to 
aver either way as to whether Schelling as a person is 
consciously racist, but that, in these papers, racial division is 
an uncontested, ‘obvious’ social phenomena that can be 
reduced in terms of its operation to a precise set of identifiers 
and operations. !2 


Fuller and Harwood draw attention to the reification of racial 


division in computationally-aided narratives. They furthermore 
bring to light the processes by which racial division is naturalised 
under the terms of universal assumption. The data are hallowed 
out of the violences of race and racial decision, and further 
dislocated from human accountability. Decision under the general 
label of ‘Contentment’ produces a net neutral effect on issues 
surrounding the embedded conditions of Black survival, where the 
pre-assignment of value — as in racial threshold — is rendered 
neutral under the pretence of semi-autonomy. Life, as being-in- 
relation to race, is rendered imperceptible in the service of eugenic 
determinacy, further naturalising struggles for self-determinism as 
rational forms of pleasure and happiness. Data gain their value 
when alliances are built into the logics of race and epistemic 
justification. In the case of Schelling's model, data assists in the 
invention of race as the very definition of one's situation in life, 
whereby happiness becomes the justificatory mechanism for the 
continued maintenance of institutional control. 


As machine learning models gain more intuitive insights into 
human behaviour, we might consider how the dynamics of 
institutional survival unfold as an act of universal assessment. 
Within our grids of relation, we might also seek to locate the 
logics of race within contemporary modelling practice. At stake is 
the genesis of the racialised being within a system that views self- 
determinism as an assignment of operational value. Self-genesis in 
this sense corresponds to the problem of discontent, resolved as an 
issue of operational efficiency. As the guardians of the grid of 
social relation, not to mention student and staff data, institutions 
take ownership over well-being by reserving the right to 
judgement and decision under the illusion of semi-autonomy. In 
doing so, they enter into a cycle of speculation that substitutes the 
variability of human life for — borrowing from Fanon — the 
‘thousand details, anecdotes, [and] stories’ that might emerge from 
data analysis. This weaving together of human life creates what 
Anne McClintock describes as a ‘patchwork of overlapping and 
incomplete rights to rule’, whereby accountability is shifted to the 
algorithmic and any attempt at resolution narrativised as a matter 
self-isolation. 


We Were Never Meant to Survive 


Data deficits are assumed to define certain problems in higher 
education. Models provide a means by which data can be analysed 
to achieve a quantitative threshold value, which is often translated 
into a series of targeted actions. These actions take shape through 
the reduction of variability and the segregation of human 
behaviours by calculable measure. [...] 


Issues arise when computational problems are devoid of 
actual human participation. Many computational problems rely on 
mathematical representations of human behaviours to achieve 
certain levels of human understanding. Human input is not 
established in the beginning of the process, and is emptied of its 
variability in pursuit of quantified knowledge. As a consequence, 
the guardians of the data maintain ownership over the general 
problem, the methods of analysis, the thresholds against which 
certain metrics are valued, as well as — and perhaps more 
consequential — the associated narratives surrounding the results. 


The problem with institutional data modelling is that neither 
the institution nor the beings within it are meant to survive. As 
Kara Keeling posits, we change: ‘We are no longer who we were 
or who we would have been.’ 13 This means that the prescription 
of future institutional value based on present and historical data 
overdetermines a future that has yet to materialise. Although 
models provide a mathematical base for future planning, they 
conflate the variability of gesture with actual human processes of 
change. Humans are not stable beings that function solely through 
pattern. Change itself is an act of life the sets and resets the 
conditions of individual human decision in a recurrent cycle of 
what Keeling argues is a becoming and unbecoming of the self. 
This self, however, does not exist in isolation. Our conditions are 
in parasitic dialogue with our own temporalities, as well as those 
of others — inclusive of the forces, structures, objects, and 
extraneous conditions that inform the now. Mathematics, although 
sophisticated and powerful, do not fully account for the actual 
variability of life. Mathematics can only represent life through the 
symbolic reduction of that which can be converted and quantified 
as a series of discrete or continuous variables. 


Life beyond the symbolic, and thereby our satisfaction with 


any infrastructures or processes within it is, as Keeling describes, 
produced in the interregnum, or the time between the conditions of 
practice and thought. In the interregnum, the past does not merely 
fill gaps in present memory. The past is not assumed complete. 
Instead it is a process, particularly for the BAME being, that 
continues to unfold in the now. The past in this sense is a 
consistency of relation that signals a trans-generational Black 
struggle that can in many instances remain intangible, as it does 
not have to be directly experienced. It is a past that is as individual 
as it is collectively shared and understood without comprehension. 
It most often appears and reappears at each audible or inaudible 
utterance of interpellation, gesture or racist process. The signal 
draws forth the historical experience of racial utterance at each 
event, whether they be first-hand or embodied through communal 
narrative. The narratives combine with the specificities of the 
individual's present experience and amplify or modulate 
accordingly. How does one then account for the parasitic 
variability of Black racialised experience? How does one locate a 
Black future that is never one's own? In what ways can a future be 
excavated from a past and present that has yet to be completed? 


A re-articulation of time challenges notions of a stable 
individual that can be woven out of Fanon's ‘thousand details, 
anecdotes, [and] stories’ to create what Achille Mbembe describes 
as a ‘patchwork of overlapping and incomplete rights to rule’ by 
way of racial data.!4 The interregnum provides a potential 
pathway forward. Keeling posits that although the past is not 
complete, the interregnum signals a political potential. By 
potential, Keeling suggests that there is a moment of interruption 
that exists in the spaces between practice and thought. The 
moment of interruption signals a work to be done, or a series of 
actions that must be taken in order to make room for the next 
iteration of change. The actions must be attempted without 
guarantee, as they can no longer rely on any consummate 
assumption about the past, present or future. The past, as such, is 
no longer self-contained, but remains in flux along with additional 
flows of present uncertainty. To speak of the human is therefore to 
speak of a being that emerges through the work to extinguish the 
self and environment under new terms of survival. This human, 
while it might experience the subjections of racial imposition in 


the now, is called to resist the passivity of (self)observation, and 
while aware of the potential for political action in the now, instead 
dedicate itself to actions informed by the historical signals of race. 
It is here that Keeling argues for the “generative proposition [that] 
another world is possible’ .!5 


The Converged White Wounds My Eyes [so 
that] Accumulated Truths Extinguish 
Themselves 


What would it mean to consider the forging and reforging of 
oneself in socio-technical ecologies that are organised around 
institutional targets? To imagine the future of the institution, as 
well as a Black future within it, is an investment in the renewal of 
computational thinking and practice — where the work to be done 
with data is put into service for its own extinction. For an 
alternative way of living to emerge, existing modelling 
frameworks must give way to the potential for political change. 
This begins with an integrated awareness of the affirmative 
potential of each being in the now, and a capacity to create a new 
techno-social relation constructed in cooperation with people. 


At risk is the institution's sheltering of variability, as well as 
their proprietary ownership of the rules of relation. For a more 
equitable future to emerge, the institution must extinguish 
exclusive right, and give way to the circulation of knowledges that 
are presently working towards anti-racist practice and the 
eradication of racial subjugation. In this way, value can emerge 
from within the framework of open and active cooperation, as 
opposed to abstractions of objective truth. If we extend this 
thought to consider what student satisfaction might mean in the 
interregnum, then a new model might alter the threshold of value. 
These terms might be rooted in actions that render the institution 
incapable of relying on its present or historical sense of self. These 
actions furthermore alter existing institutional languages of well- 
being, along with articulations of care through empirical 
assumption. Space and time become arbitrary, in this sense. 
Governance becomes ineffective at producing narratives at a 
distance from that which it produces. 


Without these commitments, symbolic gestures through the 
languages of cost savings and student satisfaction call forth the 
necessity for alternative measures to meet present challenges. 
Individuals in the institution are then burdened with disingenuous 
signals that require political action towards the delivery of more 
inclusive means of participation. During the GARA occupation, 
this was achieved by rendering the university incapable of 
doubling the languages of equitability. Members made use of their 
status as non-being in the eyes of the institution to rebuild the 
structures of well-being. By taking over the university 
administration building, they — even unwittingly — stripped the 
institution of its guardianship over their care. Informed by what 
they argued was a long history of racist practice on campus, they 
sought to extinguish present university structures by constructing 
alternative spaces of learning and cooperation. They exercised 
self-governance with a flat hierarchy, self-learning, communal 
food sharing, book exchanges,  self-organised educational 
programmes and cultural events, as well as anti-racist workshops. 
What emerged was an alternative mode of being in the process of 
becoming a new and more self-reliant student-body. GARA's work 
towards self-determination disrupted the myth of student 
satisfaction, as defined by the institution in its present form. The 
future of the institution was called into question through a 
demonstration of that which it could not comprehend: the variable 
dynamics of Black life, and the necessary actions that must be 
taken for actual change to materialise. 


If we take these actions as a lead towards the shaping of a 
collective relation, then the future comes into view through the act 
of participation in the now. Yet we must let go of analysis that 
disrupts the embrace of human co-composition. A growing 
awareness of our indebtedness to a more acute sense of the future- 
as-composite gives rise to a socio-technical responsibility. This 
responsibility foregrounds the affective extinguishment of a duress 
that, in many instances, is perpetuated through institutional 
detachment from the lived experiences of BAME people. The 
consequences of such acts speak to the overriding need to develop 
alternative social-technical realities — ones that can flourish 
through, outside, and between ‘the poetry, the refrains, the 
rhythms, and the noise such a world is making’ .!6 
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Sophie Lewis 


This is a plea for speculative attention to what I propose we frame 
as the problem of human pregnancy. There is a real need for new 
discourses, artworks and fabulations that make visible how weird 
it is that, as a society, we do not generally organise research into 
ways to potentially alleviate the obvious problem, which is that — 
as Shulamith Firestone put it succinctly in 1970 — pregnancy ‘isn't 
good for you’.! Notwithstanding the pleasure that many people 
take in the experience, gestating a human foetus is a form of 
labour that claims the lives of an estimated 300,000 adults every 
year, which is about a seventh of the number of people the 
International Labour Organization estimates succumb annually to 
‘work-related accidents or diseases’.2 Why, then, is it 
unremarkable for a person with a potentially implantable uterus to 
walk around sans contraceptive pill, sans IUD? Why is it 
acceptable for societies not to invest every possible resource into 
minimising the dangers pregnancy poses to those who are 
pregnant? Why is experimental development of ectogenetic 
(artificial womb) devices such as the “BioBag’, proven so far on 
foetal sheep, justified only in terms of saving ‘preemies’? The fact 
that it is thinkable to ask (or expect) a person to do pregnancy at 
all, let alone for significantly less than $1 an hour, ought to stun us. 


The new global trend towards commercial ‘surrogacy’ does 
less than nothing to address the problem of pregnancy. If anything, 
with its tendency to subject waged gestators to risky multiple- 
embryo transfers, it intensifies it. Gestational surrogates are 
pregnancy contractors who work in an industrial sector often 
misleadingly referred to as ‘Assisted Reproduction’ (as though 
reproduction were ever unassisted!): they are discursively 
positioned as the technology component of the service we call 


‘assisted reproductive technology’. They are enlisted as pure 
techne — uncreative muscle — for it is the genetic commissioners 
who are paying for the privilege of ‘authorship’. In general, even 
while on the job, surrogacy workers don't receive meaningful 
healthcare benefits, i.e., ones that aren't simply about safeguarding 
the foetus — albeit the distinction is blurry, given that a foetus is a 
part of a gestator's body. What is crystal clear is that capitalist 
‘infertility solutions’ have little to do with refusals by some 
fractions of the population in the Global North to do gestational 
labour. Rather, they represent a response to a market demand for 
genetic parenthood. Pregnancy work is not so much disappearing 
or getting easier as being outsourced: crashing through various 
regulatory barriers onto an open market. As ever, capitalism is not 
solving the problem, only moving it around. Let the poor do the 
dirty work, wherever they are cheapest (or most convenient) to 
enroll. 


And no wonder, given that the ground for such a 
development was already being laid as early as the late nineteenth 
century, when large swathes of the colonial, upper-class, 
frequently women-led eugenics movement in Europe and North 
America argued that the best way to realise pregnancy's promise — 
namely, a thriving future ‘race’ achieved through sexual ‘virtue’ 
and white-supremacist ‘hygiene’ — was for the state to 
economically discipline all sexual activity unconducive to that 
horizon. As good social democrats, these ‘feminist’ progressives 
wanted a nation-state that was duty-bound to feed, shelter, clothe, 
educate and train the gestational labourers present within its 
territory, and (especially) the products of that gestational labour. 
Since this was then, and remains now, a costly sounding 
proposition, a set of enduring ideas and policies were propagated 
around the turn of the century, according to which, as far as 
metropolitan proletarians were concerned, having babies spells 
financial irresponsibility and surefire ruin in and of itself — 
especially out of wedlock. The same discouragement applied, 
more or less, to non-white (Italian, Irish, Arab) immigrants on the 
eastern American seaboard, with Black, Latinx, disabled and 
otherwise ‘unfit’ populations suffering the brunt of sterilisation 
drives — a practice which continues to this day in US Immigration 
and Customs Enforcement (ICE) detention  centres.4 


Lumpenproletarian populations in ‘the colonies’ (notably India) 
were first incentivised to ‘control’ their reproduction, and then 
targeted later for their outsourceable fertility. Curiously, for 
families of the capitalist class, having babies has always signified a 
virtuous and vital investment guaranteeing their — and the 
economy's — good fortunes. 


‘That there is even a relationship between material well- 
being and childbearing is a twentieth-century, middle-class, and to 
some extent white belief’, historian Laura Briggs insists.’ 
Nevertheless, it's been but a series of logical steps from that 
hegemonic notion of reproductive meritocracy to the beginnings of 
the pregnancy ‘gig’ economy we can glimpse today. In 
unprecedentedly literal ways, people make babies for others in 
exchange for the money required to underwrite morally, as well as 
materially, their own otherwise barely justifiable baby-having. It's 
not quite accurate, though, to say that the basic ideas of early 
eugenicist reproductive policy have resurfaced in late capitalism 
— or even to say that they've survived. Rather, as W.E.B. Du Bois 
lays out in Black Reconstruction in America, these interlocking 
logics of property and sub-humanity, privatisation, and 
punishment, form the template that organised capitalism in the first 
place and sustains it as a system. Dominant liberal-democratic 
discourses that hype a world of post-racial values and bootstrap 
universality only serve to render dispossessed populations the 
more responsible for their trespass of being alive and having kids 
while black. Stratification is self-reproducing and not designed to 
be resolved. 


It is still educational to call out contemporary iterations of 
eugenic common sense for their face-value incoherence; still 
legitimate to point out (the hypocrisy!) that even as urban 
working-class and black motherhood continues to come under 
attack, the barriers to Black and working-class women's access to 
contraception and abortion grow steadily more formidable. The 
positive ‘choice’ to ‘freely invest’ in having a baby is one that 
numerous laws are literally forcing many people to make, with 
dire and frequently fatal results. Obstetric care in India remains to 
this day among the scantest in the whole world — even though 
India exports and offers obstetric medical care to customers around 


the world. Such contradictions, as Melinda Cooper details in her 
account of the speculative logics of the ‘biotech’ economy, Life 
As Surplus, are part and parcel of capitalist geopolitical economy 
— which needs populations to extinguish in the process of making 
others thrive.” The account of the booming bioeconomy of ‘living 
material’ detailed by Cooper offers a prism that enables us to see 
the predatory logic of financialised capitalism as a question, not 
only of uneven value driving the global division of racialised 
living labour, nor simply ‘human capital’ in neoliberal terms, but 
of access to life as a side-effect of accumulation. It's not just life 
that is a sexually transmitted disease, as the old joke has it. Birth 
justice campaigners know, as indeed AIDS activists knew in the 
1980s and 90s, that it is death that sex spreads, simultaneously, in 
the context of for-profit healthcare. 


However, this depressing state of affairs hasn't ever been the 
whole story. The ‘speculation’ of which gestational labour is 
capable has multiple, perhaps even communising, valences. From 
Soviet mass holiday camps for pregnant comrades, to Germany's 
inventive (albeit doomed) ‘twilight sleep’ methods — designed to 
completely erase the memory of labour pain — not to mention over 
a hundred years of scientific prediction and science fiction about 
ectogenesis and its imminent revolutionary social consequences, 
human history contains a plethora of ambitious ideologies and 
technological experiments for liberating and _ collectivising 
childbirth. It's admittedly an ambivalent record. Irene Lusztig, 
director of a beautiful 2013 archival film on this subject, has 
understandably critical words for the various early-twentieth- 
century rest-camps and schools of childbirth she discusses.® But, 
she suggests, you have to hand it to them — even the most 
wrongheaded of textbooks written a century ago at least stated the 
problem to be solved in uncompromising terms: ‘Birth injuries are 
so common that Nature must intend for women to be used up in 
the process of reproduction, just as a salmon die after spawning.’ 


Well if that's what Nature intends, the early utopian 
midwives and medical reformers featured in The Motherhood 
Archives responded: then Nature is an ass. Why accept Nature as 
natural? If this is what childbirth is ‘naturally’ like, they reasoned, 


looking about them in the maternity wards of Europe and America, 
then it quite obviously needs to be denatured, remade. Easier said 
than done. Pioneering norms of fertility care based on something 
like cyborg self-determination have turned out to be a moving 
target. The exceptionality and care-worthiness of gestation remains 
something that has to be forcibly naturalised, spliced in against the 
grain of a ‘Nature’ whose fundamental indifference to death, injury 
and suffering does not, paradoxically, come naturally to most of 
us. 


Many of these efforts to emancipate humanity from 
gestational ‘Nature’ claimed the name of ‘Nature’ for their cause, 
too. For instance, the turn to so-called ‘natural childbirth’ — which 
earned such fiery contempt from Firestone, the founder of New 
York Radical Women, for being bourgeois — more accurately 
stands for a regimen full of carefully stylised gestational labour 
hacks and artifices, a suite of mental and physical conditioning that 
may be billed as ‘intuitive’ but which nevertheless take time and 
skill to master. “Natural childbirth’ has never gone entirely out of 
fashion and is still extremely popular among diverse social classes. 
Particular sub-doctrines of natural childbirth continue to come 
under well-justified fire wherever they stray into mystification — 
some ecofeminists, for instance, are rightly criticised by 
xenofeminists for romanticising loss of bodily autonomy.? 
However, the broader free-birthing movement's foundational 
critique of just-in-time capitalist obstetrics and its colonial- 
patriarchal history (whereby midwives, witches, and their 
indigenous knowledges were expelled from the gestational 
workplace) is hard to fault.!0 


I have no quarrel with the world's trans-inclusive autonomist 
midwives and radical doulas, the ones lobbying for their work to 
become a guaranteed form of free health care rather than a 
profitable profession. I have no quarrel with ‘full-spectrum’ birth- 
work that supports people of all genders through abortion, 
miscarriage, fertility treatments, labour and postpartum, often 
operating outside of biomedical establishments, spreading bottom- 
up mutual aid, disseminating methods geared toward achieving 
minimally (that is, sufficiently) medicated, maximally pleasurable 
reproduction. Power to them. With their carefully refined systems 


of education, training, and traditional lay science, they are, in their 
own way, creating a nature worth fighting for. It can hardly be an 
accident that, as anyone who spends time in midwifery networks 
will realise, so many of them are anti-authoritarian communists. 


But let's not forget to demand the impossible with regard to 
birth. Critical utopianisms require us to struggle in, against, and 
beyond the present state of things. Where are we now? Few people 
consciously want babies to be commodities. Yet baby 
commodities are a definite part of what gestational labour 
produces today. Given the variety of organising principles that can 
apply to the baby assembly line, it is ahistorical (at best) to claim 
that what we produce when we're pregnant is simply ‘life’, love, or 
‘synthetic value’: the value of human knitted-togetherness.!! Such 
claims are unsatisfying, in the first instance, because they fail to 
account for gestators who do not bond with what's inside them. 
And they can't fully grasp altruistic surrogacy, where the goal is 
explicitly to not generate a bond between gestator and baby in the 
course of the labour (even if some surrogates do attach and 
sometimes propose a less exclusive, open adoption-style parenting 
model after they've given birth). The related, philosophically 
widespread, claim that social bonds are grounded biologically in 
pregnancy — what some call the ‘nine-month head-start’ to a 
relationship — is ultimately incomplete. The better question is 
surely: a head-start to what? What type of social bonds are 
grounded by which approach to pregnancy? 


Clearly, if I am gestating a foetus, I may feel that I am in 
relationship with that (foetal) part of my body. That ‘relationship’ 
may even ground the sociality that emerges around me and the 
infant if and when it is born, assuming that we continue to cohabit. 
But I may also conceptualise the work in a completely different 
way — grounding an alternate social world. I may never so much as 
see (or wish to see) my living product; am I not still grounding a 
bond with the world through that birth? For that matter, people 
around me may fantasise that they are in a relationship with the 
interior of my bump, and they will even be ‘right’ insofar as the 
leaky contamination and synchronisation of bodies, hormonally 
and epigenetically, takes place in many (as yet insufficiently 
understood) ways. We simply cannot generalise about ‘the social’ 


without knowing the specifics of the labour itself. And, regardless 
of the ‘ground’ the gestational relationship provides, the fabric of 
the social is something we ultimately weave by taking up where 
gestation left off, encountering one another as the strangers we 
always are, adopting one another skin-to-skin, forming loving and 
abusive attachments, and striving at comradeship. To say 
otherwise is to naturalise and thus, ironically, to devalue that 
ideological shibboleth ‘the mother-fetus bond’. What if we 
reimagined pregnancy, and not just its prescribed aftermath, as 
work under capitalism — that is, as something to be struggled in, 
against, and beyond, toward a utopian horizon free of work and 
free of value? 


Crucial to any anti-work ‘Aufhebung’ of pregnancy will be 
our collective abolition of private property as it exists within 
kinship. That human beings are the products of gestational labour 
does not mean that a ‘nonalienated’ relation between the labourer 
and her ‘fruits’ is a property relation: you are my child. (The 
promissory reward of capitalist pregnancy is, in Firestone's terms, 
a ‘baby all your own to fuck up as you please’.) Let us remember, 
instead, the insights of the Third World Lesbian and Gay caucuses, 
the interracial Black lesbian mothers writing in Off Our Backs! in 
the seventies, Sisterhood of Black Single Mothers, and the family- 
abolitionist wings of gay and women's liberation: that children do 
not belong to anyone except insofar as they belong to everyone, 
which is to say, they belong only to themselves.!? Let us assume 
that is possible for any of us to learn that it is the holders — not the 
delusional ‘authors’, self-replicators, and ‘patenters’ — who truly 
people the world. 


Holding bodies as fluid as human beings’ bodies is difficult, 
slippery labour. I have offered ‘amniotechnics’ as a term for the 
watery art of holding and caring even while being ripped into, at 
the same time as being held.!3 Amniotechnics is protecting water 
and protecting people from water, protecting the water that is 
people, as well as the water that is not (currently) people, from 
people. Our wateriness, I suggest in my first family-abolition 
manifesto, is our ‘surrogacy’ .14 It is the bed of our bodies’ overlap 
and it is, not necessarily — but possibly — a source of 


comradeliness. To an extent, bodies are always leaky, parasited, 
and non-unitary, as the vital and varied flora of bacteria in every 
body, not just gestating ones, demonstrates. In the accounts of 
earthly life given by biologists such as Lynn Margulis, we are all 
revealed to be disconcertingly pregnant with myriad entities, 
bacteria, viruses and more, some of whom are even simultaneously 
gestating us. It's not safe nor is it pretty: to accept the world as 
fluid is also to accept fluidity's price. 


“Water management’ may sound unexciting, but I suspect it 
contains key secrets to the kin-making practices of the future. Just 
as with water, we've consented too much to the privatisation of 
procreativity. Just as with water, we've taken kinship for granted, 
imagining it as something that is given, not made. Reproductive 
justice and water justice are inseparable. The substance of this 
connection, however, is often wrongly ascribed to the type of 
primitivismtinged ecofeminism that too often roots its claims in 
tacitly colonial and sex-essentialist imaginaries of nature so as to 
be non-challenging to settler environmentalists and ‘green’ white 
allies. By way of antidote, we might consider the framing of water 
offered by the radical midwife Wicanhpi Iyotan Win Autumn 
Lavender-Wilson, who theorises “amniotechnics’ with the help of 
a long line of decolonial science and materialism: 


It was through the work of Fanon and Memmi, LaDuke and 
Deloria, that I came to midwifery. As Dakota people, we 
understand that mni wiconi is not some fluffy abstract 
concept designed to fuel some hokey pseudo-spiritual 
practice. [C]lean water has the power to heal, contaminated 
water has the power to kill.!5 


For me, these words illuminate amniotic water as something that 
‘complexity’ theorist John Urry might call a ‘global fluid’.!© 
Rather than equate water with a universal concept of ‘life’, 
Wicanhpi approaches liquid as the historical ground of life in 
particular. Techniques for curating amniotic water, as she 
suggests, must integrate the dual meaning of ‘care’ (pain and 
relief) and the double power of medicine (poison and cure). 


We have to make sure there isn't too much, or too little 
[amniotic water]. From the lead-contaminated water poisoning the 
children of Flint, Michigan, to cancer caused by [perfluorooctanoic 
acid] contamination in the water of Hoosick Falls, New York, to 
Newark public schools giving lead-contaminated water to their 
entire student and staff population ... to the consequences of 
uranium mining, nuclear waste facilities, fracking, oil spills and 
outdated public works systems ... [water politics] is and has been 
a lived reality for many Indigenous nations for the past several 
decades. !7 


Crucial to the practical awareness of pregnancy's liquid 
molecular joy and violence is, as Dakota midwives like Wicanhpi 
suggest, a consciousness of its embeddedness in global structures 
of social reproduction. Pregnancy is bound up with colonialism, 
white supremacy, capital and gender — but also resistance. 


A communist amniotechnics would unbuild the fantasy of an 
aseptic separation between all these spaces and entities. It would 
be the art of timing desired or needful openings between them that 
are savvy, safer, and conducive to flourishing. Surrogates to the 
front! By surrogates, I mean all those comradely gestators, 
midwives, and other sundry interveners in the more slippery 
moments of social reproduction: repairing boats; swimming across 
borders; blockading  lake-threatening pipelines; carrying; 
miscarrying. Let's all learn right now how comradely beings can 
help plan, mitigate, interrupt, suffer, and reorganise this amniotic 
violence. Let's think how we can assist in this regenerative wet- 
wrestling, sharing out its burden. 


Recognising our inextricably surrogated contamination with 
and by everybody else (and everybody else's babies) will not so 
much ‘smash’ the nuclear family as make it unthinkable. And 
that's what needs to happen if we are serious about reproductive 
justice, which is to say, serious about revolution. There's a world 
worth living in, unfurling liquidly through the love and rage of — 
among other things — contract gestators’ refusal to be temporary. 
For surrogates to enter the realm of the political is necessarily to 
abolish the concept of surrogation (standing in, in place of the 
proper body). For surrogates to struggle is to begin to render the 


concept of ‘surrogacy’ unthinkable (as it should be) and the 
property relation untenable. It is to challenge to the logic of 
hierarchical ‘assistance’, and a premonition of genuine mutuality. 
Speculatively, hopefully, we might call it an invading mode of life 
based on mutual aid. 


For if babies were universally thought of as anybody and 
everybody's responsibility, “belonging’ to nobody, surrogacy 
would not only generate no profits — it would cease to make sense 
at the most basic level. Wouldn't the question then simply be: how 
can baby making best be distributed and made to realise collective 
needs and desires? 


Formal gestational workers’ self-interest, like that of their 
unpaid counterparts, is an anti-work matter, and anti-work in the 
domain of care production is admittedly sometimes bloody. Their 
tacit threat to reproductive capitalism, whose knowledges and 
machinery they embody, takes the world a few steps toward anti- 
propertarian polymaternalism. Terrifyingly and thrillingly, it 
whispers the promise of the reproductive commune. Two decades 
ago, more or less, my father told my brother and me that, no, 
actually, he would not love us if we were revealed to be, 
genetically speaking, ‘the children of the milkman’ rather than ‘his 
kids’. I can still feel the abyssal alienation of that moment. Yet, 
equally, in the aspirationally universal queer love of my friendship 
networks, in my queerly held and polymaternally tended flesh, I 
can sense the mutations of an incipient communisation. 
Everywhere about me, I can see beautiful militants hell-bent on 
regeneration, not self-replication. 
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UNPOSSESSED LABOUR 
RENDERS WORK 


OUTSIDE 


OF ART AESTHETIC. 
AND THAT IS AN ALMOST 
UNTENABLE THREAT. 


ARTISTIC AND CURATORIAL PRACTICES 


Bertolt Brecht 


International societies of correspondence devoted to the 
interchange of scientific experience have existed for hundreds of 
years. The arts (we are concerned here with the theatrical arts, 
including the cinema) have not known corresponding societies of 
this sort. This fact may be explained by the traditional contrast 
between the methods of science and of art. The sciences have their 
technical standard, their common vocabulary, their continuity. For 
the arts (as we have known them hitherto), with their thoroughly 
individualistic character, such features have not been considered 
necessary. 


As long as the theatre was regarded simply as a medium 
dedicated to the self-expression of the artistic personality, it was 
hardly possible to speak of a technical standard of theatrical art, 
except with regard to innovations in the mechanics of stage 
lighting, scene shifting, etc. For one artist to borrow from another 
a means of expression is to admit failure — to parade in borrowed 
plumage. (Be it noted, however, that this taboo does not apply to 
the soulless machinery of the stage!) On the other hand the tasks 
assumed by science have never been limited to the capacity of 
individuals. The criterion of science has been, not the degree of 
individual talent, but the degree of general advance in the mastery 
of nature. 


Like the theatre, science works by constructing images of 
life, in a fashion peculiar to itself. Scientific images seek to control 
the factual world. This is not so with the images created by the 
theatre. Theatrical images, shaped to a greater or lesser degree by 
the creative will of individuals, have sought rather to construct an 
independent world of emotion — to organise subjective sensations. 
For this purpose neither accuracy nor responsibility is required. 


In recent decades, however, a new kind of theatre has 
developed — one which sets itself the goal of an exact picture of 
the world and which admits of objective, non-individualistic 
criteria. The artist who belongs to this theatre no longer attempts to 
create his own world. He does not set out to add to a stock of 
images which are essentially portraits of the portrayer. He does not 
assume that the laws of life are already codified and immutable. 
On the contrary, he regards the world as unknown and in constant 
process of change. His purpose is to create images informative of 
the world rather than of himself. 


It is not easy to create images which will aid in mastering 
objective fact. This attempt naturally encounters great difficulties, 
and obliges the artist to refashion his technique to suit his new 
purpose. The visionary ignores discoveries made by others; 
experiment is not among the mental habits of the seer. The inner 
eye has never needed microscope or telescope. But the outer eye 
needs both. Unlike the visionary or the seer, the artist in pursuit of 
a new goal finds no subliminal apparatus ready to serve him. He 
must renounce the technique of hypnotic enchantment. Under 
certain circumstances he must even forego the usual method of 
emotional communication used by the artists of earlier periods. 
The building and projection of this new type of image is a 
technical process beyond the limited capacity of individuals. The 
new artist therefore helps to develop a technique which will be at 
the service of all artists. To this end he offers inventions of his own 
and makes use of the inventions of others. (Thus, in spite of the 
great differences between them, the stage and the cinema can 
operate together, insofar as both dramatic mediums explain nature 
and human relationships.) 


THE DIDEROT SOCIETY intends to help gather 
systematically the experience of its members; to create a 
terminology; to review, scientifically, the historic conceptions of 
theatre. It will collect the reports of artists engaged in experimental 
work in theatre and film, and arrange for an interchange of these 
reports. (Papers sent to the Society may be published 
simultaneously elsewhere, with the subtitle: Report to the 
Diderot Society.) Members receiving reports from other members 
abroad will endeavor to place these writings in periodicals in their 


own language. It is proposed that an editorial board reissue all 
papers, numbered, in book form. The scope of any paper is left to 
the discretion of its author. Papers may be comprehensive essays 
or brief notes. They may describe an entire theatrical production; a 
mechanical discovery or intention of great or minor importance; 
experiences with audiences or with stage artists. Unsolved 
problems may be submitted. Technical details are especially 
interesting. Scenic innovations such as the treadmill stage ((Erwin] 
Piscator); analyses of new rhythmic forms; problems in the 
projection of stage or screen characters; the social meaning of 
certain texts; the dramatic development of a theme; utilisation of 
facts; planning of preliminary work; study of source-material, of 
documents or of scientific methods; suggestions for a technical 
terminology; critiques of criticism, etc., etc. — all these may be the 
subject of reports to the Society. 


There being no dues or other requirements, the Society will 
be considered organised when a sufficient number of qualified 
experimental workers indicate their willingness to contribute 
papers at their convenience, along the lines indicated. For the 
present the address of THE DIDEROT SOCIETY will be: care 
Brecht, Svendborg, Denmark. The Society will welcome 
information regarding periodicals or journals interested in 
publishing its reports. 


Bertolt Brecht, ‘Prospectus for the Diderot Society’ (1936), trans. 
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no. 2 (1961). Available at Nonsite, no.10 (13 September 2013) (https:// 
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Cameron Rowland 


Social Impact Bonds marketize social services and their recipients. 
As instruments of austerity, they structure short-term, privatized 
social services as investment opportunities to reduce government 
spending. Detailed information on Social Impact Bonds is limited 
to investors. As they are sold through private placement, investors 
must be invited to participate. 


Using the institutional investment capacity of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, a $25,000 investment has been made 
toward the Ventura County Project to Support Reentry, a Social 
Impact Bond in its fundraising stage. Investments made by the 
Whitney Museum support its operations, exhibitions and 
collection. The Ventura County Project to Support Reentry will be 
evaluated at the end of its five-year period. When the non- 
disclosure agreement expires, information provided to the museum 
as an investor may be disclosed. Any earnings or losses will be 
retained or sustained by the Whitney Museum. 


Social Impact Bonds are initiated between a government agency 
and a private intermediary organization. A Social Impact Bond 
contract, also referred to as a Pay for Success contract, sets 
“specific social outcomes” to be achieved in a determined time 
period.! The intermediary organization selects a nonprofit service 
provider to design a program in pursuit of those outcomes. The 
intermediary then works to raise capital for the program by issuing 
either debt or equity to private investors. At the end of the period, 


a third-party evaluator determines the success of the program. If 
the “social outcomes” are achieved, the government repays the 
investors the principal as well as a return on investment 
proportional to the presumed public savings. If the outcomes are 
not achieved, the investors are not repaid.? 


Social Impact Bonds reorient the focus of social services as 
they “transfer the financial risk of prevention programs to private 
investors based on the expectation of future recoverable savings. 
They also provide the incentive for multiple government agencies 
to work together, capturing savings across agencies to fund 
investor repayment.”> The first Social Impact Bond was realized 
in 2010 in Peterborough, UK, and was designed to reduce 
recidivism at HM Prison in Peterborough.* The first Social Impact 
Bond in the United States was realized in New York City in 2012 
and was intended to reduce recidivism of 16-18 year olds at 
Rikers Island Jail.5 Since 2010, numerous Social Impact Bonds 
have been initiated throughout the United States, the UK, and 
Europe to fund temporary programs to reduce dependency on the 
state by reducing recidivism, reducing homelessness, reducing the 
number of children in foster care, and increasing workforce 
development.® 


On June 21 2016, the U.S. House of Representatives passed 
The Social Impact Partnerships to Pay for Results Act, sponsored 
by former Republican Representative Todd Young of Indiana. The 
Act would provide federal support and oversight to incentivize the 
implementation of Social Impact Bonds as part of “Social Impact 
Partnership Projects.” Under the Act, a Social Impact Partnership 
Project “must produce one or more measurable, clearly defined 
outcomes that result in social benefit and Federal savings.” 7 


In 2011, the Supreme Court ordered the State of California to 
reduce prison overcrowding. To comply with this order without 
directly reducing the total number of people incarcerated, the State 
of California passed the 2011 Public Safety Realignment Act. 
Under the Realignment laws, “newly-convicted low-level 
offenders without current or prior serious or violent offenses stay 


in county jail to serve their sentence.”9 The law shifted the 
distribution of these would-be state prisoners to county jails, many 
of which had already been operating at or above capacity.!0 In 
2014, California passed Assembly Bill 1837 enacting the Social 
Innovation Financing Program to reduce recidivism at the county 
level by funding outcome payments for Social Impact Bonds. 1! 


Since 2012, grand jury reports have indicated overcrowding 
at jails throughout Ventura County resulting from Realignment.!2 
In 2015, Ventura County partnered with Social Finance, Inc., as an 
intermediary and Interface Children and Family Services as a 
service provider to initiate a Social Impact Bond to reduce 
recidivism. The Ventura County Project to Support Reentry will 
focus on the use of Moral Reconation Therapy® (MRT), a 
“cognitive-behavioral treatment system that leads to enhanced 
moral reasoning, better decision making, and more appropriate 
behavior.” 13 The founders of MRT claim it has been used in a 
wide range of correctional settings “[b]ecause of its remarkable 
success (notably with minority participants) . . . MRT research 
shows that participation and program completion by minority 
groups can significantly lower recidivism rates.”!4 The Ventura 
County Project to Support Reentry will use MRT to treat 
“criminogenic thinking” defined as “antisocial attitudes, values, 
and beliefs.’ !5 The Ventura County Project to Support Reentry 
will make outcome payments to investors based on individual 
avoided arrests (as compared with a control group), and individual 
“clean quarters” or full quarters without arrest.!© The focus on 
recidivism to reduce overcrowding in California's county jails 
emphasizes the personal responsibility of prisoners for their 
arrests, rather than changing policy to reduce arrests, convictions, 
or sentences. !7 
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PROJECT ABSTRACT 


Ventura County's Recidivism Reduction PFS Project proposes a 
reduction in the number of rearrests among 400 Ventura County 
medium-to-high risk adult probationers. The project will reduce 
the subsequent financial and social costs associated with 
adjudication, incarceration, supervision, and victimization due to 
those rearrests. The project fills a critical need for high-quality, 
anti-recidivism programming occurring in the community. The 
program model offers an integrated community-based set of 
practices targeting the specific criminogenic factors most related to 
recidivism. This Pay for Success public-private partnership 
leverages and coordinates the expertise and resources of the 
County Executive Office (Lead Agency), Probation Agency, 
Public Defender, Interface Children & Family Services (Service 
Provider), Social Finance {Intermediary), and investors. 


The proposed intervention, Core 4 Success, targets adults on 
formal probation who have medium-to-high risk of recidivism as 
measured by the Ohio Risk Assessment Scale (ORAS). In order to 
meet our goal of reducing recidivism in Ventura County, we 
propose to: 


e Assign by random 400 adult men and women probationers 
with medium-to-high risk ORAS scores to participate in Core 4 
Success program. 


e Deliver a suite of evidence-based services with cultural 
proficiency at an adequate dosage and monitoring for fidelity in 
collaboration with Probation 


e Demonstrate a 10% or greater reduction in recidivism for 
Core 4 Success clients, as compared to a randomized control group 
and measured by the number of arrests for new crimes 12 months 


after program enrolment — creating $3,900,000 in savings over the 
project's lifespan (~$900,000+ after investor repayment). 


e Deliver fair and timely repayment for investors, calculated 
in proportion to the project's positive outcomes but capped at a 
maximum ~6.8% IRR. 


e Evaluate outcomes using a randomized controlled trial 
design (n=800). 


We hope to change the life trajectory for the clients served by 
Core 4 Success, learn from a rigorous evaluation of their 
outcomes, improve public safety, strengthen the community, and 
create value for the County. 


SECTION II: STATEMENT OF NEED (80 Points) 


1. What social need is addressed by this proposal? 
Approximately 2.2 million Americans were incarcerated in 2013 — 
far more both in sheer numbers and per capita than any other 
nation in the world. In California, over 120,000 offenders reside in 
prison, 80,000 in jail, 50,000 on parole, and nearly 300,000 — 
about one of every hundred adults — are on probation. (Public 
Policy Institute of California, ‘Probation in California.’ Governor's 
Brown 2015-16 CDCR budget, California Department of Finance. 
Jail Profile Survey December 2013, Board of State and 
Community Corrections. Crime in California 2014, California 
Department of Justice. Annual county financial reports, California 
State Controller.) All of this comes at great cost. The United States 
as a whole spends $64.3 billion annually on incarceration alone. 
Recidivism rates in California, as elsewhere, remain stubbornly 
high: more than two-thirds of those released from prison return 
within three years. (California Innocence Project ‘Recidivism 
Rates.’ <californiainnocenceproject.org> January 2015.) At the 
same time, high-quality services for former offenders can be hard 
to come by, and wait times for valuable programs can be months 
or even years. Recidivism threatens community safety, creates a 
burden to taxpayers, and drives intergenerational poverty. 


In California, historic changes in the criminal justice system 
have led to the re-examination and reinvigoration of efforts to 
reduce recidivism. In support of these changes. there is a critical 
need for high-qualitv, non-jail-based. anti-recidivism. In support 
of these changes, there is a critical need for high-quality, 
non-jail-based, anti-recidivism programming that takes place 
in the community. 


2. What is the target population? The proposed project, Core 4 
Success, will build upon Core Connection, a successful Ventura 
County program providing a comprehensive array of reentry- 
focused community-based services. Due to funding constraints, 
Core Connection is available only to AB 109 offenders. Core 4 
Success will expand this model to a target population of adults on 
formal probation not served by other funding streams. This 
population has limited access to evidence-based reentry 
programming, yet comprises the largest number of probationers in 
Ventura County. Those eligible are adult men and women on 
probation who(se): 


e Have medium-to-high risk scores on the Ohio Risk 
Assessment Scale (ORAS) 

e Primary language for communication is English, Spanish, 
or Mixteco 

e Are not served by other funding streams, such as AB 109 
or specialty services 

e Live in a Ventura County community setting 

e Are not diagnosed with a serious thought disorder (though 
they may have other mental health concerns). 


3. Provide detailed local data to support the described 
needs. In 2015, men and women in the Core 4 Success target 
population were arrested 7,267 times, were convicted of 3,822 
crimes, and spent approximately 216,912 days in county jail. (Raw 
conviction data provided by Probation Agency for probationers 
eligible for Core 4 Success, 2011 to 2015.) Recidivism rates for 
this population are high: Residents in the target population 
released from jail from 2011-2014, 57% were rearrested within 
one year of their release. While the proposed program has no 
limitations on gender, age, or ethnicity, those eligible for the 


program are most often of Hispanic origin (57%), primarily male 
(83%), and typically between the ages of 21 and 35 (69%). 


4. How is the social need connected to the general PFS 
Grant Program goal of recidivism reduction? The purpose of 
Core 4 Success is to reduce recidivism in the identified target 
population by addressing criminogenic factors and other barriers to 
successful reintegration. Medium-and high-risk men and women 
on probation face a range of difficulties in successfully returning to 
the community, and require a comprehensive suite of services 
targeted at specific criminogenic risk factors. Criminogenic needs 
are factors that are highly correlated with recidivism. They include 
antisocial attitudes, values, and beliefs {i.e., criminogenic 
thinking); antisocial peer associations; lack of employment and 
financial stability; substance abuse; and lack of life skills such as 
problem-solving and self-control. (Don Andrews et al. The 
Psychology of Criminal Conduct, Cincinnati, OH, 1994.) 


In Ventura County, unless a person on probation is in a 
specialty program, the only services available are those available 
to the general public, such as food banks, housing support, and 
substance abuse treatment; these services are not intended 
specifically for reentry and thus do not address the unique 
criminogenic factors that contribute to recidivism. Core 4 Success 
addresses these factors and thus lowers the likelihood of 
recidivism by providing community-based, evidence-informed 
programming to address criminogenic thinking through specialized 
evidence-based practices, reentry support, employment services, 
enabling and encouraging family reunification, and case managing 
individual participants to ensure other relevant factors are 
addressed. Core 4 Success will direct resources toward effective 
programs that target those most likely to recidivate, while aligning 
with the legislative intent of AB1837 to ‘establish partnerships ... 
to achieve measurable social benefits.’ 


SECTION III: GOALS AND OBJECTIVES (80 Points) 


1. What are the goals and objectives of the proposed 
intervention? The primary goal of Ventura County's 


Recidivism Reduction PFS Project is to reduce the 
number of rearrests — and the subsequent financial and 
social costs of those rearrests, in terms of adjudication, 
incarceration, supervision, and victimization — for 400 
clients served by Core 4 Success. It will do so by providing an 
integrated community-based set of services and evidence-based 
practices specifically identified to address criminogenic factors 
most related to recidivism. The proposed project creates a 
coordinated private-public partnership between Probation Agency, 
Interface Children & Family Services, Public Defender, and 
investors that focuses joint efforts on the challenges that contribute 
to recidivism. We note that an arrest is not in itself proof of a 
violation or criminal offense, and hence, rearrests do not align 
perfectly with the BSCC definition of recidivism. However, 
analysis of historical data for the target population suggests a 
relatively stable relationship of ~52% between rearrests and 
reconvictions in Ventura County, allowing us to predict one from 
the other. At the same time, using rearrests as the core payment 
metric better accommodates the time frame allowed for the 
project, as data are more rapidly available as compared to 
reconvictions, which may take months or years to transpire 
following an arrest. 


2. Describe the specific objectives that you expect to achieve 


OBJECTIVE ONE: Over a 3-vear period, recruit 800 
clients that meet the inclusion criteria and randomly assign 
half to the Core 4 Success program and half to control group 
(business as usual). This will allow adequate samples (with 
significance at 0.05, 80% power, and small-to-medium effect or 
greater) for two separate outcomes evaluations. It will also permit 
replication and strengthen confidence in the outcomes. 


OBJECTIVE TWO: Deliver the Core 4 Success program 
with quality and fidelity, and at adequate dosage, for each of 
the 400 participants enrolled in Core 4 Success. 


OBJECTIVE THREE: Demonstrate a 10% or greater 
reduction in recidivism for Core 4 Success clients, as 


compared to a randomized control group and measured by 
the number of arrests for new crimes 12 months after 
program enrollment. Our analysis of the Core 4 Success model — 
including both the evidence underlying its programs, and local 
data on a similar pilot model — suggests we can conservatively 
expect to reduce recidivism for the treatment group by 10%, 
creating upwards of $900,000 in net savings for the County. (See 
Section IV for detail on program evidence and below for cost- 
benefit.) 


OBJECTIVE FOUR: Deliver fair and timely repayment for 
investors on a l) quarterly basis (# of clients with no 
rearrests) and 2) annual basis (% recidivism reduction as 
compared to control group). The Pay for Success contract 
ensures investors are repaid only to the extent that real impact is 
made, and value is created for the County. Specific details of the 
proposed financial structure are provided in Section V. 


OBJECTIVE FIVE: Monitor continued positive outcomes 
for Core 4 Success clients. Though not part of the repayment 
criteria, we will continue to monitor client rearrests on quarterly 
basis over 18 months to ensure ongoing positive outcomes. 


3. Local data on costs and potential benefits to demonstrate 
financial savings: Recidivism costs Ventura County's courts, 
jails, and probation agency. It costs victims, both financially and 
emotionally. It also costs offenders themselves, who are often at 
high risk of homelessness, chronic underemployment, and poor 
health. Some of these costs are challenging to track; some accrue 
to the State or Federal governments. In our analysis of the 
County's own costs, we focused on four specific elements: lower 
rates of adjudication; reduced use of jail facilities; fewer days of 
probation supervision; and lower victimization costs. Statewide 
data suggest that adjudication costs are ~$2,826 per felony case 
and $413 per misdemeanor case. (Estimates based on 2009-2010 
data, adjusted for inflation; “California's Criminal Justice System: 
A Primer.” Legislative Analyst's Office, 1/17/13). In the below 
analysis, we conservatively estimate costs at the lower bound. 
Incarceration costs in Ventura County are ~$140 per day; County- 


level supervision costs are ~$27 per day. (Data from Sheriff and 
Probation Agency.) The average victimization cost per conviction 
in Ventura County for the target population was approximately 
$36,500 over the years 2011-2014. (Victimization estimates based 
on data from Probation Agency; individuals with an ORAS score 
and conviction in 2010- 2015 were included in estimate. 
Convictions manually coded to victimization cost estimates from 
McCollister et al., “The Cost of Crime to Society,” Drug Alcohol 
Depend. 2010 Apr 1; 108(1—2): 98-109.) While these costs are not 
comprehensive — we could reasonably add the social and financial 
costs of homelessness, behavioral health treatment, healthcare 
costs, and more — they provide a conservative picture of the value 
created through positive impact on recidivism. 


Core 4 Success will reduce crime, improve community safety 
and wellbeing, and lower costs. In an average year, 57% of 
individuals who would be eligible for the Core 4 


Success program are rearrested at least once. Rearrested 
individuals faced, on average, 3.6 arrests and 1.9 convictions; their 
average jail sentence per conviction is 60 days; and their average 
probation sentence per conviction is 1,643 days. Using these 
figures, for a sample of 400 clients from the target population, we 
estimate the baseline cost of negative local outcomes to be: 


e Jail: $139.93 per day x 26,104 projected days = $3,652,798 
e Supervision: $27.28 per day x 714,610 projected days = 


$19,494,557 

e Adjudication: $413 per conviction x 435 projected = 
$179,686 

e Victimization: $36,500 per conviction x 435 projected = 
$15,880,219 


In total, we project $39.2 million in costs for the control group 
over the project period. 


By addressing criminogenic risk factors, Core 4 Success will 
reduce rearrests, and thereby reconvictions and their associated 
costs. (As noted above, County historical data of target population 
suggests a relatively stable relationship between rearrests and 


reconvictions — 52% of arrests result in convictions.) The program 
is based on strong national models, and local pilot data suggest 
very positive results. At an estimated 10% effect on rearrests, and 
using the same kind of calculations demonstrated above, we expect 
treatment group costs of only $35.3 million — creating $3.9 million 
in value. (See discussion in Section IV.) National evidence on 
program components ranges widely; randomized controlled trials 
of MRT alone typically produce over 10% reductions in 
recidivism, while reentry case management has produced effects of 
over 30%. Evidence from the Core Connection pilot is highly 
suggestive, but on the caution of the project evaluator Dr. Farabee 
and others — who suggest that RCTs typically demonstrate lower 
effects than non-experimental designs — we have used 10% as our 
baseline expected effect. As described in Section V, the PFS 
project is structured to ensure that County sees positive benefit 
along the spectrum of potential program impact; the greater the 
impact, the greater the value for the County. 


SECTION IV: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (120 Points) 


1. Describe how the program will serve the target 
population. 


A. INTERVENTION STRATEGY: Participants enrolled in 
Core 4 Success will receive services in everyday community 
settings. With this model, clients are assisted to juggle multiple, 
competing life demands while managing the terms and conditions 
of probation. The foundation of the Core 4 Success intervention is 
a community-based case management approach: after 
randomized referral, a coordinated case plan is co-constructed 
between the client, Probation Officer, and the Core 4 Success case 
manager using the client's risk and need profile. A customized 
suite of reentrv-focused evidence-based practices is designed 
as part of the individual plan and adapted as needs evolve. 
Services are also designed to emphasize reconnection with 
positive pro-social relationships and community activities. 


All services will be offered in English, Spanish or Mixteco 


and in locations throughout the County. Services will be provided 
for 9 months with the highest service intensity during the initial 
reentry phases. Systematic coordination will be conducted with 
other service providers. Coordination with Probation Field 
Officers will include weekly progress reports and immediate 
notification regarding clients in crisis. Client surveys will be 
regularly conducted on the degree to which services meet client's 
needs. 


b. SERVICES TO BE PROVIDED: Core 4 Success will offer 
a suite of evidence-based practices that can be customized as part 
of the individualized case plan; while most clients will receive 
Reentry Case Management Services and Moral Reconation 
Therapy, a smaller subset of those in need with receive additional 
services. In addition to general social services available in the 
community, reentry-specific programs include: 


- Reentry Case Management Services: Field-based, 
individualized case management services will be provided at the 
service intensity needed, over a ~9-month period. The focus is to 
assist clients in establishing and achieving personal goals that will 
support the reentry process. Pro-social supports may be included 
as part of these sessions. 


- Moral Reconation Therapy: Participants will receive an 
evidence-based curriculum that provides structured exercises and 
assignments based on seven basic treatment issues to address 
criminogenic thinking. Services are offered in group settings. 


- Reentry Parenting and Family Reunification: Evidence- 
based parenting programs will include “Supporting Fatherhood 
Involvement,” a group format offered over 16 weekly two-hour 
sessions for the purpose of enhancing men's parenting and 
coparenting skills. Also available will be “Parenting Inside Out,” 
an evidence-based program which consists of 24 two-hour sessions 
for justice-involved parents with or without child custody. 
Cognitive behavioural counseling to support client efforts to 
reunify with a family member or significant support person will 
also be provided. 


- Trauma Treatment: Individualized trauma-informed 
cognitive behavioral protocols will be utilized so that clients and 
their family members can support the client's return to positive 
behavior that reduces recidivism. 


- Job Readiness Skills Development: Instruction to develop 
and enhance job readiness skills, modeled after the evidence-based 
Ready4Work program, as well as job placement assistance in 
partnership with the Ventura County STEPS program. 


c. RELATIONSHIP OF SERVICES TO PROGRAM 
OBJECTIVES. Objective One addresses the capacity to recruit 
adult probationers that meet the eligibility requirements. This 
objective will be greatly enhanced by the strong coordination and 
communication between Core 4 Success staff and Officers. All 
Program Officers receive training on program elements, including 
the referral process. Weekly referral statistics as well as weekly 
client progress data will be shared with Probation Officers to 
ensure that program recruitment and client outcomes stay on 
target. Objective Two addresses the need for high-quality 
programming offered with fidelity. Comprehensive ongoing data- 
collection will track outputs and outcomes to include individual 
client trends. Client surveys will report client experience data. 
These data will be used to implement data-driven adaptations. 
Fidelity monitoring of the delivery of the program evidence-based 
practices will be conducted semi-annually to ensure quality 
implementation as recommended by implementation science best 
practices. 


d. STAFF CAPACITY 


Lead Agency -— Ventura County: The County Executive 
Office will provide a Project Director and a Project Financial 
Officer for the PFS grant program. The estimated percent of time 
devoted to the program will range from 10% to 20% depending on 
the phase of the project. These two employees will provide 
administrative/fiscal coordination and oversight of the 
intermediary, evaluator, service provider, Probation Agency, 
Public Defender, County Counsel, Board of Supervisors, and 
BSCC. Their main responsibility is to protect the interest of the 


County, oversee its contractual obligations, and to assist in the 
success of the program. Probation will assess clients for readiness 
and manage compliance with treatment services, as well as provide 
referrals for the project. The agency will provide all necessary 
administrative data to evaluate the program outcomes. 


Intermediary — Social Finance: Social Finance will provide a 
full Social Investment project team in the ramp-up project 
development phase, including management and oversight from 
Managing Director and General Counsel, as well as day-to-day 
project management from a Director and two Associates or 
Associate Directors. Following service launch, Social Finance 
would continue to staff the project to provide active performance 
management with a team consisting of a Social Investment 
Director, an Associate, and oversight from a Vice President or 
Managing Director. 


Service Provider — Interface Children and Services: 
Interface will manage the Core 4 Success program with a Project 
Director to provide overall project oversight. A Project Manager 
will coordinate the service outcomes and also support employment 
services by establishing relationships with potential employers. 
Service provision staff will include case managers (33:1 client 
ratio), certified group leaders, and licensed clinicians to conduct 
therapy sessions. Operations will be supported by a Project 
Assistant, Data Monitor, and Contract Manager. 


2. What is the evidence that the proposed program is likely 
to be successful? Are the methods applicable to the targeted 
population? The suite of services provided through Core 4 
Success uses a risk- and needs assessment that also addresses 
criminogenic factors. Research indicates that because the offenders 
at most risk of rearrest have multiple criminogenic needs 
(antisocial attitudes, lack of prosocial connections, lack of 
employment prospects, lack of problem solving and coping skills, 
etc.), programs for the reentry population must include multiple 
comprehensive services in order to be effective at reducing 
recidivism. (Latessa, Edward J, PhD and Christopher Lowenkamp, 
PhD, What are Criminogenic Needs and Why are they Important? 
Community Corrections: Research and Best Practices, Ohio 


Judicial Conference “For the Record: 41h Quarter 2005” .) Core 4 
Success provides services that address the criminogenic factors 
that impact successful reentry for the target population, including 
critical skills for successful employment. Such an approach is 
more likely to reduce recidivism. 


3. Cite research supporting the proposed intervention/How 
it is evidence-based. There is extensive evidence supporting the 
evidence-based practices integrated throughout the Core 4 Success 
model. 


CASE MANAGEMENT: Core 4 Success's case management is 
modeled on two influential programs: the Boston Reentry Initiative 
(BRI) and the Transition from Jail to Community Initiative (TJC). 
An evaluation of BRI, which coordinated access to transition and 
reintegration services, reported a 15% reduction in arrests for new 
crimes at 1 year post release, as compared to a matched 
comparison group. (AA Braga et al. “Controlling violent offenders 
released to the community: An evaluation of the Boston. Reentry 
Initiative.” Journal of Research in Crime and Delinquency 46(4), 
2009: 411-436.) Propensity score matching was used to create a 
rigorous comparison group, TJC, developed in 2007, supplements 
this model with a field-based, individualized case management 
practice that emphasizes stakeholder collaboration and information 
sharing. 


CRIMINOGENIC THINKING: Moral Reconation Therapy 
(MRT), a cognitive-behavioral evidence-based practice with a 30- 
year track record, has more than 120 published reports 
documenting its effect on recidivism. A 2012 meta-analysis of 33 
of these studies calculated an aggregate 17% reduction in 
recidivism outcomes among 30,259 offenders. (LM Ferguson et al. 
“A meta-analysis of moral reconation therapy.” Internal Journal of 
Offender Therapy and Comparative Criminology 57(9), 2013: 
1076-1106.) 


REENTRY PARENTING: Core 4 Success offers Parenting 
Inside Out (PIO) and Supporting Fatherhood Involvement (SFI). 
PIO is a structured cognitive behavioural program created for 
criminal justice-involved parents; it was evaluated in a 2012 


randomized controlled trial that showed a reduction in arrests 1 
year after release of 26% for men and 48% for women. (“Parenting 
Inside Out.” Children's Justice Alliance. https:// 
olis.leg.state.or.us/liz/2015R1/Downloads/ 
CommitteeMeetingDocument/56798.) 


SFI is designed to promote positive parenting and co- 
parenting, particularly for men; it was evaluated in a 2009 
randomized controlled trial that showed a 200% improvement in 
reported psychological involvement with children for fathers in the 
group receiving SFI (“Supporting Fatherhood Involvement.” CA 
Evidence-Based Clearinghouse. Also, PA Cowan et al. “Promoting 
fathers’ engagement with children: Preventive interventions for 
low-income families.” Journal of Marriage and the Family, 71, 
2009: 663-679.) [...] 


Cameron Rowland, from the artwork Public Money (2017), first shown 
at the Whitney Biennial, Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 
13 March—11 June 2017. 


Adrian Piper 


I. The proposal is that exchange value be identical to production 
value. Production value equals the sum of 


i. Retail cost of the material used. 
ii. Labour cost. 


Labour is a function of actual work-hours, that is, time engaged in 
thinking about, planning, and/or physically producing work. This 
can be computed either on an hourly or weekly basis, according to 
whether or not the artist orders his or her art production time along 
the lines of a full-time, “‘nine-to-five’-type job (that is with regular 
hours spent day per week at the office, studio, library, factory, etc.) 
In either case, this amount should not exceed the wage or salary 
scale of an average blue or white-collar civil service worker (the 
ABW). 


iii. Residual living expenses 


This is intended to accommodate those artists who cannot think 
about or do art full time, for financial or health reasons. Because 
the labour cost in such cases will be less than the ABW, a 
supplementary means of self-support is suggested in the following 
formula. 


(1) (ABW - labour cost) = residual living expenses 


iv. Secondary labour costs. 


This supplements (ii), if necessary. It provides for special 
accommodations expenses such as needed long term materials, 
working space, tools, equipment and so on. Ideally these should be 
provided by government or community agencies, just as work 
space and adequate equipment are provided for other civil service 
workers. In this case (iv) would not be a factor in the production 
value of a work at all. But realistically assuming that, at present, 
the buyer of the work stands in the employer role relative to the 
artist, let 


(2) Special accommodations expenses 


= Secondary labour costs 
Total number of work-hours/week 


to be charged with labour costs (ii) on a fractional basis per work 
sold until special accommodations are paid for. 


II. Production value is a necessary condition of aesthetic value. 


i. Although the translation of production value into aesthetic 
value cannot itself be computed on a monetary basis, the 
aesthetic value of a work clearly has its prior production, or 
material history, as a necessary component. This is just to 
observe that a work of art is at least a created artefact and the 
economics of its production contributes to important 
aesthetic facts about it. 


ii. This suggests the possibility of incorporating the 
computed production value of the work into the work itself, 
for example, appear as part of the work, or be added to the 
author's signature, date of completion or title of the work. 
Provided that (I.) is adopted, this inscription could function 


analogously to the date of completion of the work. It could be 
recognised as binding on the buyer as a condition of sale of 
the work and accorded the same kind of significance as 
relevant aesthetic information about the work. This would 
prevent any fluctuation in the market value of the work, 
because the exchange value of the work (= production value) 
would then be constant. 


HI. Exchange value is not a sufficient condition of aesthetic value. 


i. This just reminds us that the degree of our aesthetic 
appreciation of a work of art is not supposed to depend on 
how much one must pay for it. In fact, it is theoretically not 
supposed to be influenced by the price of the work at all. It 
may be less obvious that the aesthetic value we accord to a 
work is also supposed to be independent of how much one 
may contemplate selling it for. 


ii. (M.i) could be proved false by one possible set of 
consequences of adopting this proposal. That is, it might 
happen that because under this programme neither the artist 
or the dealer nor the buyer stands to make a substantial profit 
on works of art, interest in producing and acquiring art might 
die out. Art as well as art-as-speculation and art-as- 
investment security, might disappear. This would 
demonstrate that exchange value is a sufficient condition of 
aesthetic value; that the increased economic availability of art 
is directly antithetical to its perceived aesthetic desirability; 
and thus that the production of art depends on a capitalist 
economy after all. 


iii. On the other hand, adoption of this proposal might not 
have these consequences. It might happen that such a 
programme facilitated producing art as a modest means of 
self-support for more artists by making it more economically 
accessible to more people. If this programme, voluntarily 


undertaken turned out to be a valid mode of survival for 
artists, it would both demonstrate the truth of (I.i) and, 
more important, bring out more clearly the de facto viability 
of conceiving artists as workers rather than as constituting a 
privileged class. It might also make possible a greater 
solidarity with other workers. 


Adrian Piper, ‘A Proposal for Pricing Works of Art’, The Fox, no. 2 
(1975); reprinted in Out of Order, Out of Sight, Vol. 2: Selected 


Writings in Art Criticism, 1967—1992 (Cambridge, MA.: The MIT 
Press, 1996) 31-2. 


Jasper Bernes 


For some commentators, present day capitalism offers a stark 
choice between a thoroughly capitalist “fantasy of individual 
singularity’, whose origin and destination lies in the market, and ‘a 
collective desire for collectivity’ that might form the basis for an 
overcoming of capitalism. Against the relentlessly personalising 
and individuating energies of late capitalism, the task for those 
who oppose it, we might be told, is to augment ‘the collective 
power of the people’. Without a doubt, the capitalism we live with 
today takes its direction from the molecularising energies of the 
1960s, an era in which demands for autonomy, variety, free choice 
and free desire were leveraged against the massified, one- 
dimensional societies of mid century. And yet, the cunning of 
history seems to function, in part, through the misguided efforts of 
those who insist on fighting the last war; we shouldn't lose sight of 
the long list of bad collectivisms nourished by anti-individualist 
discourse. As preceding generations knew all too well, the 
discourse of the people can be used for the most repugnant of 
populist, corporatist, fascist or statist projects. In the face of a new 
capitalism happy to deploy ideas of ‘sharing’ and ‘friendship’, we 
would do well to sharpen our sense of the distinctions worth 
preserving. Perhaps the pertinent line of opposition does not run 
between individuality and collectivity but between different forms 
of community, forms which imply, as a matter of course, different 
definitions of the individual: on the one hand, what Jacques 
Camatte, following Marx, calls the “community of capital’, and on 
the other, ‘the human community’. 


Toronto-born artist film-maker Melanie Gilligan's new film, 
The Common Sense, helps bring these distinctions into focus, by 
examining the perils of the common and the collective as we 


encounter them today. The film revolves around the emergence of 
a new ‘patch’ technology allowing the direct transmission of affect 
from person to person. As with her preceding film, Popular 
Unrest (2010), science-fiction allegory is here a tool to investigate 
the logical structure of capital, in terms borrowed from Marx and 
Marxism, as total system and automatic subject. Though Gilligan 
finds herself among a number of artists and film-makers producing 
trenchant investigations of the structure of contemporary 
capitalism — from Hito Steyerl to the late Allan Sekula — no one 
that I can think of has used Marxist categories in such an 
imaginative and analytically precise way, nor put them in the 
service of such a novel critique of emergent aspects of 
contemporary capitalism. Viewed as a trilogy, the three-film 
series, which began with 2008's Crisis in the Credit System and 
continued with Popular Unrest and The Common Sense, 
presents one of the most powerful reflections on our present age of 
crisis and revolt that I have encountered. 


Her films are not only incisive but have been remarkably 
prescient as well. Crisis in the Credit System was commissioned 
at a time when few people had much sense of the severity of what 
was unfolding. Debuting on 1 October 2008, as stock markets 
plummeted and massive banking concerns declared bankruptcy, 
the role-playing games and imaginative speculations of the 
financial analysts it portrays must have squared off with the 
headlines in unsettling ways. Popular Unrest, for its part, 
provides an uncomfortable allegorical treatment of the social 
movements and forms of resistance that were beginning to appear 
in 2010, depicting groups of unemployed people mysteriously 
drawn together in derelict spaces of the city. The Common Sense, 
however, arrives at a moment when those resistant movements 
have been resoundingly defeated and, despite glimmerings here 
and there of new uprisings, capital has largely adjusted and 
reorganised itself around the new status quo and the new common 
sense. The film is science-fictional and future-looking, but at the 
same time partly retrospective with regard to its future world: half 
of its narrative unfolds in the future perfect tense through the 
device of a film-within-the-film that looks back to a prior moment 
of biotechnological transition the emergence of a bidirectional 


rather than unidirectional ‘patch’ linking mind to mind directly. A 
small lozenge that fits in the mouth, ‘the patch’ is a technology of 
empathic ‘entrainment’, allowing people to experience each other's 
feelings directly. In the future world of the film's beginning, the 
faces of students attending university periodically glaze over as 
they ‘log in’ internally to handle various tele-cognitive tasks. As 
with every technology in capitalism, entrainment is first and 
foremost a means of increasing the productivity of labour, a 
managerial technique allowing control of employees at an almost 
ontological level. 


The students, we learn, are at the university only insofar as 
they continue to engage in daily ‘tuition repayment work’. In the 
class we encounter them in, they are shown a film, entitled The 
Common Sense, about the moment of transition some 
indeterminate number of years hence. Their professor tells them 
that people had high hopes for this new bidirectional patch 
technology, in language no doubt directed to the false techno- 
optimisms of the present: ‘A lot of people believed it could bring 
about a collective political movement.’ The students laugh, their 
own experience of dramatic irony reflecting ours. “Of course,’ the 
professor continues, ‘it did make life more collective. Just not in 
the way they expected. The belief that being connected would 
mean that people would join together to fight for a better collective 
situation was false.’ 


As indicated above, all three entries in the trilogy concern 
themselves, in important ways, with the falseness of these sorts of 
hopes, with the bad collectivities of capitalism and the ways in 
which capital — allegorised in Popular Unrest as an all- 
computing digital “World Spirit’ — subsumes human intentions and 
desires, ‘entraining’ individuals to a community that is not an 
escape from egoistical calculation but rather its hypostasy. These 
films do a great service, in this regard, by lancing some of the 
naive optimism that often attaches to these developments. Gilligan 
reminds us that capital is already its own common, its own 
common sense. In Crisis in the Credit System this community — 
the ‘communism of capital’ — is thought by way of the 
displacements and condensations of the banking system, a 
synecdoche for capital itself, described in the free-associations and 


extempore enactments of its traders as an automatic subject, as the 
self-consciousness of money in its quest to beget more money: 
‘The market thinks a trillion thoughts, it sends trillions and 
trillions of thoughts around the world. It connects billions of lives.’ 
The traders, engaged in theatrical exercise as part of their job 
training, speculating about the probable course of the crisis, are 
these thoughts. Crucially, however, we are told ‘the system wants 
us to make mistakes [...] mistakes generate new situations’. 


If here, for ‘mistake’, we read crisis, then we see Gilligan is 
talking about the generative character of capitalist crisis, its power 
to force capitalists to innovate and undertake more intense 
exploitation in order to stay afloat. This is what the skits, 
enactments and free-form soliloquies of the traders’ exercises 
become, a way for capital — having taken the shape of human 
activity — to speculate its way into the generative parapraxis 
necessary for its endurance. Crisis in the Credit System figures 
capital as a system of constant figuration — that is, to say error — 
reinventing itself through prosopoetic, metonymic and metaphoric 
transformations. Capital's creativity, however, requires the 
destruction of capital; innovative firms survive by beating out the 
losers and driving them to failure, and so it should come as no 
surprise that, after having spent the afternoon projecting various 
possible futures for capital, the traders are all fired. 


In Popular Unrest, the character of this creative destruction 
is even more troubling. Employing elements from crime 
procedurals and other serial television, the first episode of 
Popular Unrest begins with two mysteries that the five episodes, 
each a 10—15-minute compression of a full half-hour or hour-long 
show, endeavour to solve. First, there are the serial murders 
undertaken by an impersonal and yet visceral force. A knife, 
described as the Sword of Damocles, hangs in the air above its 
victims and stabs them repeatedly: the invisible hand of the market 
as serial killer. Secondly, there are the ‘groupings’ that have begun 
to form, comprising jobless people from diverse socio-economic 
backgrounds who ‘abandon their families’ and spend all their time 
together, in new relations premised upon the dissolving, 
disindividuating force of shared thought and feeling. The 
groupings respond to a general sense of isolation and an 


exhaustion with self-interested activity. As one character tells us, 
participation in the grouping made him feel ‘as though he was part 
of a body’. Despite the uniquely personal tragedies that the 
individuals bring to the groupings — each one of them is marked, 
ominously, by some misfortune — “all that fades into the 
background now’, as one character tells us, ‘to make room for this 
bigger, more important thing’. 


Though this film emerged in 2010, before the plaza 
occupations of 2011, it's almost impossible not to recognise the 
homology between the groupings of Popular Unrest and those of 
Tahrir, Syntagma and Zuccotti Park: collectivities formed by 
people ejected from the labour market, or otherwise disabled by a 
capitalism in crisis, who were forced as result to develop new 
modes of sharing and collective thought against a backdrop of 
anomie, isolation and atomisation. Many people, myself included, 
understood the energies behind the 2011 political sequence this 
way. In 2012, I wrote the following reflection on recent events: 


One point that has not been made enough is that the camps 
respond to the evisceration of our cities, the enclosure, hyper- 
regulation and homogenization of the life of the street, which 
has left precious little public space where people can 
encounter each other which is not mediated by commodities 
and by money. American cities feature little free space, in the 
dual sense of the word, meaning both unregulated and 
without cost. If part of capitalism's development is to ensure 
that it remains the only human community possible — to 
ensure, in other words, that all interactions between people 
are mediated by money and commodities, by the police and 
various state bureaucracies, or by technologies whose raison 
d’être lies in the market and the workplace — then part of the 
appeal of the camps is that they promise (and I think it is just 
a promise) a form of community that is not automatically 
produced by economic transactions and predefined social 
categories. I think we should pause for a second and consider 
how remarkable it is for a generation of young people whose 
social life has been so entirely captured by social media — by 
screens, in other words — to attempt to encounter each other 


face-to-face as they did, how remarkable it is that the first 
post-internet generation of young people should produce a 
politics that is all about dwelling together in common. 
Occupy focuses on the creation of community — or 
communities — because so many of the existing communities 
on which past political movements relied have been 
dissolved, broken-up and reconstructed by capitalism in its 
own image. 


Popular Unrest shows this ‘promise’, cruelly, as part of a certain 
cunning of history. These groupings are not antithesis to the all- 
calculating and individuating World Spirit but rather a glitch 
produced by it, a mistake that turns out to be a necessary part of its 
evolution, in the same way that random mutation is a necessary 
part of the biological evolution of species. This is not so much a 
story about the counter-revolutionary recuperation of subversive, 
emancipatory energies as it is one where those energies are from 
the start already recuperated, already forecast and rendered 
adequate to the very social forces they imagine themselves 
opposing. The ‘glitch’ or purposive mistake of the World Spirit 
forces the human inhabitants to enact and embody what its 
calculations might have handled on a more abstract plane, to 
become the market. The groupings are, as we learn, simply a 
‘frozen moment of exchange’; the variable constellations of 
individuals brought together by the individuations of the cash- 
nexus have here become immediate collectivity. 


This portrayal of the abstract sublimations of the market as 
embodied activity is perhaps Gilligan's most powerful 
achievement, and something she effects in various ways 
throughout the trilogy, usually by way of improvisatory, theatrical 
exercise. In a riveting moment in the third episode, when the 
grouping followed in the film has become the object of study of a 
set of researchers, all the members of the grouping stand in the 
same room miming different work-like activities (typing, 
shovelling, answering phones, cleaning windows) while a voice- 
over of the members speaking all at once intones a list of physical 
units: ‘per megabyte per tissue per cell per datainch per gigahertz’. 
When spoken, these units are treated as denominators; subtitles on 


the screen, however, turn them into numerators denominated in 
monetary terms: dollars, pounds, euros and yen. The scene 
provides a profound and, I think, unparalleled filmic treatment of 
what Marx calls ‘abstract labour’, the reduction of private, 
disconnected concrete labours to an abstract, social measure 
through the mediation of money. And yet, what Gilligan gives us 
is a representation of abstract labour, or rather, a filmic 
representation of yet another representation (a laboratory model) 
of abstract labour. The film suggests, ominously, that the direct, 
embodied linkage of the grouping's performers might eventually 
do away with the need for monetary mediations. The researchers 
see in this immediate sociality inklings of the World Spirit's next 
historical and logical stage, and Gilligan seems to intimate a future 
for capitalism that is a future beyond capitalism sensu stricto, a 
class society where incarnate data allows the reproduction of a 
surplus-extracting society without recourse to money, price-signals 
or profits, where market and nervous system flow together. This is 
a bleak reflection on the political forms of our time, and it's not 
exactly clear what implications we should draw from Popular 
Unrest. Is all resistance futile, or worse, not even resistance but a 
preservative enactment of the system's stability and endurance? 
What about the desire for collectivity of which the characters in 
the grouping speak? Is this entirely fallacious? Is there some way 
to transcend the opposition between a reified collectivity — 
plasticine minds and bodies made immediately adequate to the 
needs of a bad totality — and the tyrannical isolations of self- 
interested ego-atoms? One might be tempted to interpret Popular 
Unrest as a ruthlessly functionalist account of capital, not to 
mention a politically pessimistic one, a one-sided dialectic in 
which capital always gets what capital needs. Such a view is also 
implicit in the account of crisis given in Crisis in the Credit 
System, where breakdown is regenerative, a form of creative 
destruction, and part of capitalism's overcoming of its own 
barriers. 


One way to understand The Common Sense is as an 
engagement with the problem of functionalism and an attempt to 
give a better account of the possibilities for resistance in the face 
of these new terrible collectivities. Instead of the one-sidedness of 


Popular Unrest, here we are confronted with various forms of 
opposition and doubling: first, the film-within-a-film structure and 
the doubling between the diegetic and extra-diegetic versions of 
The Common Sense; second, a double narrative which, after an 
introductory sequence of episodes, splits into two separate 
storylines treating the same events from different standpoints. The 
first phase ends with the students in the frame narrative 
discovering that their two-way entrainment devices have failed. 
They moan in agony, as if in withdrawal from a powerfully 
addictive drug. Though the device failure is short-lived, it seems to 
produce powerful after effects. A protest movement forms, a 
movement characterised first and foremost by face-to-face 
interactions in the physical world rather than the internal 
intersubjectivity of the patch technology. In order to discover a 
non-alienated collectivity, the film suggests an optimism that often 
attaches to the immediate, internalised collectivity of the patch 
technology. The differences here are rendered rather starkly: on the 
one hand, the vibrant chatter of a political salon, where the 
students together consider their situation and speculate about 
possible courses of action; on the other hand, the glazed-over look 
in the eyes of the students as they log on to the patch to connect 
remotely with others, becoming radically disconnected from the 
physically proximate bodies of their neighbours. The Common 
Sense forces us to give up the facile opposition between bad 
individuality and good collectivity. The common is not necessarily 
the ground of our emancipation — it can function as enchainment, 
entrainment, as ideology become life itself. Or it might, perhaps, 
work otherwise, and this doubleness unfolds as the opposition 
between two versions of the film called The Common Sense, two 
different senses of what the common might mean, perhaps 
restoring the Camattean opposition between human community 
and the community of capital. 


As we should expect, however, the terms are never stable; the 
true meaning of any development is always yet to come. The film 
treats two critical turning points within the development of the 
patch technology. The first occurs in the past of the film when the 
one-way patch becomes two-way, transforming from a tool of 
voyeurism, surrogacy and surveillance to a fully immersive 


reconstitution of human subjectivity. The second is imminent, and 
we learn that, in the film's present, use of the patch has produced a 
biological transformation of humans, the emergence of a ‘new 
organ’ in the brain. The split between storylines in the time of the 
frame tale links together in uncomfortable ways the activities of 
the politicised students and workers with those of a team of patch 
researchers trying to make sense of and exploit changes in 
subjectivity and neuroanatomy. One of these researchers is 
simultaneously involved in work with the protesters and a 
corporate lab. In the first storyline, she is seen trying to train young 
patch users, children, to interact with each other in altruistic, 
compassionate and sensitive ways. The protesters have decided, 
perhaps disastrously, that in order to change the world they must 
also change subjectivity, and therefore learn to use the patch in a 
different way, building the new world in the shell of the old. In the 
other storyline, the researcher announces that she has discovered 
the new brain organ mentioned above, one that promises a new 
biological era of collaboration, harmony and mutual recognition. 
At the same time, she begins working with another researcher who 
seems to have observed a strange form of ‘correlated data’, linking 
patch users. In a eureka moment she realises, after some reflection, 
that this correlated data is ‘money’, a ‘need or drive’ that links 
people at the same time as keeping them separate. Though viewers 
of Popular Unrest will have foreseen this outcome all along, the 
researcher nonetheless feels betrayed when she discovers that her 
collaborator's interest in this correlated data had to do with its 
potential to make the patch into an ‘exchange instrument’, a kind 
of telepathic Bitcoin that could ‘cut out the middle man of money’ 
through a direct coordination of needs. The direct ‘entrainment’ of 
mind to mind in line with the imperatives of capital here shadows 
the entrainment of storylines, linking the experiments of the 
protesters to the R&D of technocapital. 


One of the more savage ironies of the final turn of events in 
The Common Sense is that the ‘new organ’ — the evolutionary 
precipitate of entrainment technology — occurs in ‘patch rejection’ 
cases. How, then, can the patch be overcome if its rejection simply 
makes it an irremovable part of us? Are we left, again, with the 
functionalist interpretation of capitalism's energies? Are the 
experiments of the protesters with new forms of intersubjectivity — 


patch-enabled or not — identical to the ‘correlated data’? Are 
human community and community of capital once again finally the 
same? Perhaps the answer to this question has less to do with the 
actual historical project of capital and more to do with our own 
epistemological ‘entrainment’ to its needs. Perhaps the film is less 
about the impossibility of our own escape from capitalism than it 
is about our difficulty visualising and projecting this escape in the 
present. Fredric Jameson remarks that all ‘utopias have something 
to do with failure’ and that, as a result, they ‘tell us more about our 
own limits and weaknesses than they do about perfect societies’. 
The same holds true for aesthetic representations where these 
utopian impulses have soured on the vine, turning dystopian. The 
failure of the partisans of this future society to break out of it 
forces us to scrutinise more closely our own presuppositions. 
Failure, here, marks out the place where we must succeed. And 
since this is a film rather than a work of political theory, these 
failures are thought through not only in terms of political 
epistemology but also aesthetic representation. Early in the film, as 
the students discuss the first episode of The Common Sense, one 
of them remarks that its representational strategy, “using visual 
techniques to represent using the patch [...] is completely wrong’. 
She is referring not only to the film's ingenious use of shots 
through partially-reflective glass surfaces, intended to represent the 
blurring of internal and external worlds, but also the opacity of the 
future as such. Opacity represents, in this regard, what our present 
standpoint within capitalism makes it impossible for us to see. 


As should already be clear, what remains most opaque for 
The Common Sense and its predecessors is a form of life where 
the antinomy between individual and collective life no longer 
holds. The film is remarkably perceptive in its investigation of the 
consequences of a situation where collective consciousness has 
emerged and yet, at the same time, people are still functionally 
individuated, and functionally forced to act as self-interested 
individuals with incompatible needs by their position in 
capitalism. In such a scenario, the film presents various 
unsatisfactory options: a paradoxical strengthening of self-interest 
in the face of the other's reality, or alternately a yielding up of self- 
interest to the will of the other. The Common Sense portrays a 
number of ways that these intersubjective feedback loops might 


unfold. Most are what cyberneticians have described as ‘negative 
feedback’, feedback that is self-stabilising, a means of self- 
regulation and correction in the face of disorienting environmental 
changes. People are, in this regard, entrained to the needs of 
capitalism's reproduction. But in a few moments we see another 
kind of ‘positive’, destabilising feedback. This is perhaps clearest 
in the storyline within the film version The Common Sense 
concerning the corporate manager who uses the patch as a means 
of communicating negative emotions to employees in order to 
increase their productivity. This manager has also paid a service 
worker to outfit her unborn baby with a patch so that she might 
tune into the calming, oceanic affects of the foetus. This mother, 
who happens to be one of the employees within the manager's 
sphere of influence, has hacked her patch so that she, too, can feel 
what her baby feels, and although the baby should have been only 
equipped with a one-way patch, it is in fact outfitted with a two- 
way enabled patch, meaning that the circuit between manager, 
employee, and baby is complete. The negative emotions that the 
manager sends out return to her redoubled, amplified by each orbit 
through the circuit, ramping up until a single cry of pain convulses 
all the bodies within its path. This is a portrait of the entrainment 
technology as self-undermining, destabilising “positive feedback’, 
capable of leading to a moment of breakdown, because of rather 
than despite the self-interested activity of all the actors. 


In one episode, the teacher and researcher, still aligned with 
the protest movement and engaging in their experiments with 
young children, explain their goals to another character: ‘Well, to 
change the world you need to start with subjectivity.’ The 
character, Lucas, a materialist, retorts, ‘But conditions in the world 
shape subjectivity not the other way around.’ The teacher 
responds: “Yes, but who's going to change the conditions, apart 
from people and their subjectivity.’ It's a debate that many will 
find familiar, and one way to understand Gilligan's film is as a 
polemic from Lucas’ position. Rather than a pessimistic dystopia 
about the impossibility of collective life, the film suggests that 
collectivities produced under capitalist conditions will remain 
monstrous travesties of the human community that only reify our 
subordination to the imperatives of surplus accumulation. Only in 
a society where people are no longer forced, functionally and 


practically, to compete with each other for survival can the 
opposition between social belonging and individual desire be 
resolved. In such a state of affairs, premised on free access to 
necessities and voluntary contributions of time and effort (‘from 
each according to ability, to each according to need’), collective 
belonging would no longer be a hypostatised law (“World Spirit’) 
or regulative force laid atop self-interested egos, rather it would be 
the very ground of social activity, the baseline out of which 
innumerable forms of contingent individuation and intersubjective 
relation could take place. In such a state of affairs, described 
speculatively by Bernard Lyon as ‘the transformation of 
proletarians into immediately social individuals’ and Giorgio 
Agamben as ‘form of life’, what is common to all is not the 
possession of a common identity or trait, nor much less a de- 
differentiated group mind, but a many-sided potentiality that 
inheres in all beings based upon their free access to social wealth 
and social possibility. Though later generations of socialists and 
communists would develop an idea of communism as the 
subordination of individual will and desire to the collective good, 
superintended by party and state during a transitional period, such 
a view was in fact entirely foreign to the conception of 
communism we can glean from Marx's rare discussion of these 
matters. Rather than the negation of individual potential and 
desire, communism was its realisation. As Marx and Engels write 
in the sections of The German Ideology that respond to the anti- 
communist egoism of Max Stirner, 


within communist society, the only society in which the 
genuine and free development of individuals ceases to be a 
mere phrase, this development is determined precisely by the 
connection of individuals, a connection which consists partly 
in the economic prerequisites and partly in the necessary 
solidarity of the free development of all and, finally, in the 
universal character of the activity of individuals on the basis 
of existing productive force. 


Melanie Gilligan's trilogy provides an inverted image of this state 
of affairs, in which common identity transforms individuals into 


part-moments of an organic totality. She therefore contributes in 


important ways to the ‘self-clarification [...] of the struggles and 
wishes of the age’. 


Jasper Bernes, extracts from ‘Capital and Community: On Melanie 
Gilligan's Trilogy’, Mute (23 June 2015) (www.metamute.org/ 
editorial/articles/capital-and-community-melanie-gilligan 
%E2%80%99s-trilogy) [footnotes omitted]. 


Joao Enxuto and Erica Love 


America was bitterly divided by the time Covid-19 struck in early 
2020. The rupture had been triggered by political indifference, the 
wealth gap, crackpot conspiracies, the 9/11 attacks, Bush v. Gore, 
the Civil War, chattel slavery, and so on ... Over the first two 
decades of the twenty-first century the breaches to civil society had 
become particularly acute and persistent. Volatility, which fueled 
the finance and media industries, simply became too intense and 
debilitating. The endless churn of viral proxy wars battered 
whatever was left to prop up the Union. Once the pandemic blew 
through, the house of cards collapsed decisively. 


At this point you have been staying in place for over a 
month, in some cases longer. If you are among those fortunate 
enough to be at home with a reliable internet connection the view 
of the United States through your computer terminal has, at times, 
been terrifying. We can assure you, however, that the quarantines 
will end and that something good and meaningful is waiting on the 
other side. 


The ‘Liberate’ media events that you recently witnessed 
launched open conflicts between the states and federal government 
which became irreconcilable. Demonstrators delivered demands 
for the right to work at the door of state houses occupied by 
Democratic governors. These events, to a large degree, were cases 
of astroturfing boosted by the President on Twitter. ‘Operation 
Gridlock’ was designed for maximum exposure. Handmade signs 
read: ‘Trust in Jesus not the New World Order’, ‘Don't Tread on 
Me’, and ‘I need a haircut’. Photographs of brave hospital workers 
blocking the paths of menacing Dodge and Ford trucks have 
become iconic: an American knock-off of the Tiananmen Square 
standoff. 


With distance, reckless demands and deplorable tactics by 
protestors could be boiled down to a struggle for human rights. In 
America basic provisions were tied to a job. A business lockdown, 
in effect, cut access to social safety. Work continued nonetheless. 
As high-earning cognitive labour struggled with screen fatigue, 
essential workers (who were disproportionately people of colour) 
continued to risk their lives on the front-lines. As Jordan Flowers, 
an Amazon warehouse worker put it, ‘How can we be “essential” 
and “disposable” at the same time?’ 2 On 30 March 2020, Flowers, 
with fifty of his co-workers, staged a walkout at their Staten Island 
facility. America had promised jobs as a cure; they became the 
disease instead. 


Record unemployment led millions to lose their healthcare in 
the middle of the pandemic. Strikes, walkouts and _ sickouts 
intensified as the summer wore on. Covid-19 cases surged and 
remained persistently high as gridlock in the federal government 
prevented a financial stimulus from reaching businesses and 
individuals. Outrage, dulled by prolonged isolation, turned into 
existential rage once it was given space in the streets. Social 
justice struggles took centre stage and ‘Black Lives Matter’ 
became the largest movement in the nation’s history. 


As public health and other essential professionals worked 
tirelessly to limit the scope of the disaster, others tempered 
anxieties by mapping possibilities beyond what was imminently 
knowable. This tendency was certainly evident in the art field, 
where cooped-up imaginations fluctuated wildly from the most 
dire endgame scenarios to vital expressions of solidarity that 
extended well beyond the arts. 


In the early weeks, speculation about the future of 
Contemporary Art in the US was generally grim. Countless, 
deeply-felt reflections circulated across publishing platforms. 
There was time to read. The takes were wide-ranging but even 
among those who shared cultural affinities, differences could be 
plotted mostly along generational lines. Some of the older 
commentariat who came of age in the 1970s, during New York 
City's bad old days, imagined that by having borne witness to one 
period of bust and boom, prosperity would gradually return to 


those who could wait it out with ‘Passion. Obsession. Desire’.3 A 
devotion to cyclical history helped in no small way to confirm 
fools in their faith. The economic unravelling of the 1970s was not 
a reboot event but conjuncture that led to a new regime known as 
neoliberalism. 


Difference and density were impediments to the recasting of 
New York City in the aseptic modernist mould that was favoured 
after the World Wars. The city proved not to be a pliable enough 
medium for the ‘master builders’ and after decades of neglect by 
white elites the city was left for dead. And so, it was with passion, 
obsession, and desire that a small community of artists in the 
1970s resettled the wasted metropolis and delivered great 
American art from out of the deprivation. The scrappy bunch 
which occupied abandoned lofts in Lower Manhattan were the 
germ for an expansion that by 2020 had mushroomed into a multi- 
billion-dollar global industry. In its final years, the old art market 
became so bloated with ancillary prestige events (galas, fairs, etc.) 
staged in fealty to oligarch patrons that these satellite affairs ended 
up swallowing the planet which they orbited. In those days much 
vibrancy, critical energy, and transformative potential was 
squandered in beating back influencers, sorting through outrage, 
and paying the rent. Even now, 18 years on, we can't help but 
indulge in a bump of recollections drawn from your lurid milieu. 


Let's continue with the fallout: museums, theatres and 
galleries that closed in mid-March remained shut for months. In 
all, the infrastructure that furnished live public spectatorship went 
dark for longer than most could have anticipated. Contemporary 
art galleries, attenuated by market strain for too long, staged 
mergers or simply folded. There were hopes for a sustainable 
market rebound sparked by an ascendant patron class of conscious 
capitalists that would source locally-grown artists from emerging 
galleries, but it never materialised.4 The human compulsion to 
possess singular commodities is a difficult force to regulate. 


The dominos continued to fall when it became clear that 
there would not be a federal bailout of the nonprofit arts sector. In 
the years leading up to Covid-19 there was very little public 
provision to shore things up to begin with; the National 


Endowment of the Arts had been threatened with elimination four 
years running. What had been starved for decades would be the 
first to perish. For their part, arts foundations joined together to 
provide relief, but the economic impact of the virus was too 
widespread and too sustained. Payments were furnished for 
immediate support — a bridge, it was hoped, to somewhere. 


Young Americans subsisting on a precarious creative 
economy before the pandemic were quickly forced to redirect their 
energies to the fundamentals of survival. This abrupt introduction 
to urban immiseration prompted a hunt for alternatives. The Great 
Depression was the obvious historical precedent and texts covering 
the New Deal's Federal Arts Project (FAP) began appearing on 
Zoom reading group lists. In sustained examinations of bygone 
post office mural paintings advocated by federal administrators 
named Holger Cahill and Rexford Tugwell, the fog of 85 years 
became all the more dense. Artists of the Great Depression had 
made concessions to decorate and propagandise for a wage — to 
bear the yoke of social realism and the remit of FAP 
administrators to update the conventions of Americana. In those 
years — for the sake of self-preservation — American artists were 
forced to redefine their output as craft. As your contemporary 
Dave Beech notes, the Euro-American artist since the Renaissance 
had couched their exceptionalism within the ‘aristocratic project of 
the eradication of labour within labour itself’. He explains further, 
“This is how it was possible for art to pass itself off from the outset 
as unteachable, immeasurable, spontaneous, and free from rules.’ 5 
It would follow that a demand for a subsidy in times of economic 
crisis would require that the artist again shed their claim to 
exceptionalism. 


With a measure of historical perspective some in the art field 
recalibrated their approach to movement politics. Allegiances 
between art workers and broader labour movements were 
cultivated like never before, but the internet had forever muddied 
the waters of what constituted creative labour. To this day unruly 
armies of humans and bots push out countless disintermediation 
schemes, deep fakes and shitposts: all of which became tactically 
valuable when the time came for the secession. However, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt's messianic return never came. 


What we now call the Soft Secession was not a single 
revolutionary event but rather an escalation brought on by the 
collapse of the US and global economies after Covid-19 and the 
2020 election which was plagued with irregularities, lawsuits, 
protests and bloodshed. As the Joe Biden campaign engaged in 
reclaiming a disputed election, a New State confederation was 
seeded as an informal alliance between East and West coast states. 
A definitive plan for secession was rolled out shortly thereafter by 
governors and other elected officials from so-called donor states — 
those contributing more tax money to the federal government than 
they receive. These states tended to be Democratically-led and 
were initially hit the hardest by Covid-19. For their part, 
Republican senators continually blocked federal financial bailouts 
for states and municipalities. Meanwhile multinational 
corporations were profiting from billions of stimulus tax dollars. 
The S&P 500 and Nasdaq indexes charted all-time highs. For 
many states a secession simply made economic sense. 


With the help of the Supreme Court and the Attorney 
General, Trump declared his re-election at the close of 2020. In a 
concession speech Joe Biden echoed Al Gore from 2000, ‘for the 
sake of our unity as a people and the strength of our democracy, I 
offer my concession’. Decades of incompetence finally broke the 
Democratic National Committee and progressives grabbed control 
from the moderates. A party coup would prime the secession. 


While most of the secessionist planning took place via back- 
channel negotiations, a brazen media war was waged in support of 
the cause. After Trump's illegitimate claim to victory, secessionist 
leaders made no effort to conceal their intentions. They reasoned 
that the President and his circle would interpret the strategy as an 
appropriation of their own tactics — all hot air and bluster. In the 
first few months of 2021 the word ‘TREASON!!!’ was included in 
Presidential tweets more than two dozen times, but no significant 
response was taken other than the threat of lawsuits. 


New State independence was declared on 15 April, 2021, 
following a coordinated effort by millions of residents and 
businesses based in the original twenty secessionist states to 
suspend payments to the US federal government. The original 


states were: Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Nevada, California, Oregon, Washington, and Hawaii. Shortly 
thereafter South Florida liberated itself to join the New State. The 
District of Columbia followed after sorting out a series of 
complications related to its status as a former national capital. In 
the end, the New State map closely followed boundaries 
established when states decided to expand Medicaid in the 2010s.° 


On that tax independence day residents of the New State 
were told that they would be protected from the non-payment of 
federal tributes to the United States; a decree which went a long 
way towards quieting dissent in the countryside. Days of 
celebratory street manifestations were to follow. In the Soft 
Secession the scales of Federalism were tipped toward 
regionalism. 


Hard boundaries were not raised immediately to mark New 
State territory. Migration was permitted and new citizens 
registered their affiliation with the New State through an online 
portal which was an early component in a vast network 
architecture that would be designed to provide access to basic 
government services. Claiming a New State identification number 
would immediately trigger the revocation of US citizenship and 
furnish guaranteed monthly income payments. 


The New State is not a country in the manner of a typical 
modern nation state. Governance is decentralised, local and 
participatory. There is a President who is elected by ranked choice 
vote but she can only serve one four-year term with strictly limited 
executive powers. It was also decided through a plebiscite that the 
New State would retain its generic name, have no national flag, no 
anthem and no police force, but it did need its own currency. An 
injection of new money would quantitatively ease the difficult 
challenge of coordinating and building out a social infrastructure. 
Inflation was a worry to be left for another time. Executing plans 
for a new government apparatus was a massive undertaking, 
particularly during an economic depression. But let's not get 
tangled in policy details, these are just sketches from a secession. 


It is worth noting that the New State benefitted from 
serendipity. A vaccine to stop Covid-19 was discovered and 
approved by a group of researchers at Oxford University in May 
2021. By June it was widely available. Having California in the 
New State was an immense benefit because of its advanced 
research and technology sectors. We can characterise the secession 
as ‘soft’ because a vast majority of the military-industrial complex 
was absorbed in the break up. The revolution was bloodless and 
bureaucratic. 


For some years the Pacific States, and California in 
particular, had been facing off against the federal government to 
maintain an adherence to stricter emissions and climate 
regulations. Reducing and capturing atmospheric carbon became a 
top priority for the New State under the direction of Californian 
policy makers. Parallels were frequently drawn between the 
Pacific secessionist block and the breakaway nation described in 
Ernest Callenbach's 1974 novel Ecotopia. In the book, the Pacific 
Northwest states (Washington and Oregon) join California in a 
bioregional movement that separates from the United States in 
1980. Ecotopia contains various proposals that are unworkable in 
the New State, but it does offer useful sketches for a large-scale 
plan which is oriented towards an ecological horizon — the only 
horizon that really matters in the end. It remains a popular title in 
the New State to this day. From an ecological standpoint, the most 
significant plan adopted by the New State was the Green New 
Deal. 


The political foundations for the New State assembled from 
unfulfilled promises gathered from the ill-fated campaigns of 
Bernie Sanders. His Democratic Socialists party helped to 
transform the New State from a version of Keynesianism to a 
multi-party socialist system. A guaranteed income, climate action, 
universal healthcare and free college were adopted over time. 
Legislative priorities hewed closely to Sanders’ 21st Century 
Economic Bill of Rights.’ His portrait is now on our digital 
currency. 


In the first years of the New State there was massive 
economic and personal suffering. There was social unrest and real 


doubts about whether our statecraft would succeed. But as difficult 
as that period was, it created the conditions for artists to act 
politically alongside other workers towards a common cause. 
There were no means to build an individual practice — no market. 
The guaranteed income was just enough to get by. But what's 
slowly emerging is the framework to support creative work under 
the terms that we've long wished for. 


A recounting of the fate of the United States will be left for 
another time. 
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PiRaMMMida (Roberts, Maksimov- 
Gupta, Mileeva, Murawski) 


(Counter-)Speculative Topologies of Wild 
Capitalism 


If speculation constitutes a ‘mode of production’,! then what 
aesthetic or spatial forms — what ‘topologies’ or ‘morphologies’ 2 — 
does this mode of production produce or encourage? Many 
scholars of diverse disciplines and persuasions? have interpreted 
the current formation of coercive financialised capitalism as a late 
modern mutation or reincarnation of the pre-contractual proto- 
capitalist process theorised by Karl Marx (1867) and Rosa 
Luxemburg (1913) as ‘primitive accumulation’ .4 


You don't need high theory, however, to interpret actually- 
existing capitalism. In two parts of the world engulfed by distinct 
but comparable waves of brutal economic metamorphosis carried 
out through financial instruments such as debt, conditionality and 
foreclosure, vernacular concepts arose to make sense of the 
economic and social violence pervading everyday life. These 
concepts — which may have developed independently or in 
conversation with one another — went by remarkably similar 
names. First, in Latin America reeling from the IMF-mandated 
structural adjustment programmes from the late 1970s until the 
2000s, the term was ‘savage capitalism’ (capitalismo salvaje in 
Spanish or capitalismo selvagem in Portuguese). Soon thereafter, 
in the former COMECON countries experiencing socialism's 
replacement with shock therapeutic mass-privatisation, the notion 
of ‘wild capitalism’ gained widespread currency in most of the 


region's languages (for example: dikiy kapitalizm in Russian, 
dziki kapitalizm in Polish and vadkapitaliszmus in Romanian).> 


Our exposition of the aesthetics and topologies of wild 
capitalism (and the forms of smokescreening and obfuscation it 
relies on) will focus, constrained by our backgrounds and 
expertise, on the post-socialist variant (a multi-disciplinary, 
comparative transnational analysis of the myriad — spatial, social, 
rhetorical, affective and otherwise — forms that wild/savage 
capitalism has taken, however, is long overdue). In the first part of 
this text, we will explore the curious relationship between 
architectural and financial pyramids in the post-socialist wild 
capitalist city. In the second part, we will change tune and present 
some thoughts towards the question of how wild capitalism's 
dispossessed speculative logic can give rise to what Aris 
Komporozos-Athanasiou describes as ‘counter-speculation’.© How 
can speculation be perverted, queered, repossessed or re- 
enchanted? In the concluding section, we present a bird's eye 
overview of an interdisciplinary (undisciplined) medley of 
counter-speculative fictions, fantasies and topologies concocted 
under the umbrella of Pirammmida.life — an enquiry into the 
political aesthetics of faux-horizontalism (and possible modes of 
its perversion) curated in July 2020 by the co-authors of this essay. 


From Pyramid to Paradise 


What was the style of the wild capitalist era; and how did this 
aesthetic manifest itself in the life of the city? Arguably, one of its 
purest architectural incarnations consists in the profusion of glass 
and steel mini-pyramids, housing everything from kiosks and cafes 
to bus stops and police stations, erected throughout the post- 
socialist world during the 1990s and early 2000s.’ But, as real-life 
pyramids sprouted up, private finance, too, became suffused by 
vertical forms, in the shape of what came to be called pyramid 
and/or Ponzi schemes (depending on their precise structure): get- 
rich-quick populist investment programmes, which promised to 
level the financial playing field for the benefit of those who were 
not capital rich; but, which — in effect — benefited only those who 
founded them, or the very early investors at the tip of the triangle. 


When, if ever, did the time of wild capitalism come to an 
end? The common sense view is that a stabler, less corrupt, more 
civilised form has now replaced the chaotic realities of 1990s and 
early 2000s birthpang capitalism. In Moscow, among the symbolic 
moments of this ‘transition’ was the demolition in February 2016 
of the ‘Piramida’ shopping complex on Pushkinskaya Square, in 
the very heart of Moscow. This doomed pyramid, erected in 1997— 
8, recalled a time — in the commentary of a Russian TV newscaster 
chronicling its demise — ‘when the word capitalism brought to 
mind the epithet “wild”, when criminal empires hid behind what 
appeared to be absolutely respectable contours’; a time during 
which chaos reigned or was perceived to reign in the post-socialist 
world. In the presentation of Moscow's current municipal 
administration, the city of the gleaming wild capitalist pyramids is 
in the process of being transformed into a ‘liveable’ metropolis of 
blagoustroistvo — an untranslatable Russian concept (literally 
meaning something like ‘the construction of wellbeing’), which 
refers to the prettification and improvement of urban public space 
and infrastructure. In the words of another reporter on a 
municipal news channel commenting on the demise of the 
Pushkinskaya pyramid: “there will be no new capital investments 
on the site of the demolished pyramid; the territory will be 
improved (blagoustroyat) for the benefit [literally, for the delight] 
of Muscovites’. 


The flagship project of this blagoustroistvo drive is 
Zaryadye Park — a grandiose, high-tech hybrid parkscape opened 
in 2017 by Vladimir Putin on the site of the demolished 1960s 
Hotel Rossiya; and snidely referred to as ‘Putin's paradise’ 
(putinskiy rai) by its critics. Zaryadye was framed, for public 
consumption, as a spontaneous ‘gift’ from Vladimir Putin to the 
people of Moscow; and designed by the fashionable Manhattan 
architectural practice Diller, Scofidio + Renfro (DS+R), who 
reached starchitectural prominence with Manhattan's High Line — 
incidentally, a project also prominently framed as a gift from then- 
Mayor, oligarch philanthropist Michael Bloomberg, to the people 
of New York.? Both Zaryadye and the High Line rest on intriguing 
ideologies and aesthetics of wildness and rurality. For the High 
Line, DS+R developed the guiding principle of ‘agri-tecture’. In 


Moscow, the ideology of ‘agri-tecture’ morphs into the idea of 
‘wild urbanism’, defined in terms of a posthuman, ‘scriptless’ and 
‘pathless’ symbiosis between nature and the city. 


Zaryadye's rhetorics of wildness, freedom, pathlessness and 
spontaneity are, I am insinuating here, spurious obfuscations. 
Zaryadye — like the High Line — is hyper-sanitised, hyper- 
surveilled, hyper-controlled and policed, both on the level of 
coercive, external control; and on the level of internal (and digital) 
discipline. Of particular significance is the way in which the 
English term ‘wild urbanism’ was translated into Russian. Initially, 
the term ‘dikiy urbanizm’ (lit. wild urbanism) was used, but this 
swiftly morphed in official materials connected to the park design 
into ‘prirodny urbanizm’ — which means something closer to 
‘natural urbanism’. As my Moscow interlocutors — those 
connected to the implementation of the park design — told me, this 
was explicitly done in order to foreclose any connotation of ‘wild 
capitalism’ — ‘wild capitalism’ being precisely the chaos that 
Zaryadye was supposed to be a symbol of the victory over; and of 
the erasure of. 


The Cultures of Wild Capitalism 


While people in Eastern Europe were busy complaining about 
‘wild capitalism’ and dreaming of coming closer to the ‘civilized 
west’, wrote Russian Marxist sociologist Boris Kagarlitsky in 
2007 — himself since disgraced in 2014 by his support for Russia's 
wild imperialist aggression against Ukraine — ‘western capitalism 
itself was only getting wilder’. Twenty-first-century late capitalism 
is indeed today as vicious, criminal, de-humanising, dispossessive, 
warlike, coercive and pyramidal as it ever was. At the same time, 
however, this capitalism has become extremely adept at endowing 
itself with legitimacy by adopting the anti-pyramidal rhetorics and 
aesthetics of horizontal, self-organising social movements; as well 
as of ecological art, activism and theory. 


In his seminal structuralist analysis of Soviet architectural 
history, architectural historian Vladimir Paperny (1996) 
distinguishes between ‘Culture One’ — horizontal, dynamic, open, 
future-oriented, epitomised by the avant-garde of the 1920s; and 


‘Culture Two’ — vertical, static, closed, fixated on the past, whose 
paradigm is the Stalin-era Socialist Realism of the 1930s—50s.!0 
Paperny's analysis suggests that Culture One and Culture Two 
exist in a constant dialectical struggle with one another — although 
the opposition between them is not absolute, a discernible variant 
of one of two poles of the binary tends to end up ascendant during 
discrete historical periods. Paperny is sceptical about whether a 
Culture Three has or will ever crystallise — in more recent work, 
he has speculated that it may coalesce in the form of an ‘ecological 
avant-gardism’, whose — more or less disingenuous, greenwashed 
and gentrifying — instances are proliferating all over the world 
today, often in endlessly self-replicating forms: such as the 
emergent trend for land value-accelerating hyperinflationary urban 
parks sprouting atop disused (real or simulated) infrastructural 
facilities, set off by Paris's Promenade Plantee and New York's 
High Line; or the globally-proliferating ‘vertical forest’ 
condominia franchised by Milanese architect-developer Stefano 
Boeri.!! This architecture of spurious ecologism and ersatz 
horizontalism reaches its apogee not only with vertical forests and 
assorted other High Lines and Zaradyes, but with next level 
indulgences — among these are Moshe Safdie's carbon-churning 
paradisiacal shopping mall in Singapore Airport; or, even worse, 
global carbon chugger-in-chief and plague profiteer Amazon's 
perverted eco-Tatlin Tower in Virginia. 


I would like to suggest, taking my cue from Paperny, that 
there are two strands of political aesthetic false consciousness 
dominant in today's accelerating wild capitalist moment. One, 
following the thread above, might be called Culture Tree. This is 
the paradisiacal culture of normalised architectural greenwashing: 
monstrous resource depletion masquerading as sustainability and 
ecology. The other is called Culture Free. This is the culture of 
hyper-centralisation and the power vertical cosplaying as an 
attitude of decentring and horizontality. Culture Free, in other 
words, is the culture of the fake horizontal. This is the Culture of 
the Pyramid scheme and of MMM Bank; of BitCoin and NFTs. It 
is the culture of bullshit inclusivity that pervades all of our lives, 
especially our pyramidal institutions; and which has gone into 
overdrive since the irruption into our lives of COVID-19, still so 
often described in public discourse as the ‘great leveller’. Culture 


Tree and Culture Free, are intimately related and intersected. 
Together they comprise the twin poles of the obfuscatory archi- 
cultural false consciousnesses of the wild capitalist world. 


(Counter-)Speculation as a Queering Agency 


Speculation, understood apart from the commonsensical definition 
connected to financialised capitalism, can function as a queering 
agency. As a method, it enables one to estrange straight and 
normalised categories. The speculators, therefore, are essentially 
disturbers of fixed power relations. They embody amplification, 
exaggeration, disorientation or other imaginative transformations 
of the constellations that are perceived as absolute, stable and 
unquestionable. 


The naturalness of vertical classifications and topologies and 
space-time orientation of historical and ideological narratives are 
the prime targets of queering speculation. The vertical hierarchies 
of authority ensure the presentation of speculation as a harmful, 
dangerous category in knowledge production and research. The 
national museums and their arrangement of heritage in straight and 
simplistic stories, which feature golden ages, heroes and villains, 
are afraid of speculators. They legislate against them to prevent 
reinterpretation or alternative visions of the imaginary — 
mythologies and archetypes — and effectively build them into 
ideological structures of presentist power structures. 


Speculation now as an agency, however, has been colonised 
by financial markets, ideological fake-versus-real-news warfare 
and oblique institutions of political control. Using the notion of 
care as a lubricant, as highlighted by Keti Chukhrov, institutions 
solidify the presentism of a particular interpretation of reality, a 
speculative fiction,!? which belongs to the specific group of actors, 
which currently control the distribution of the sensible and visible, 
in Jacques Ranciére's terminology.!3 Today's power pyramids 
wrap increasing precariousness and alienation in the shiny package 
of stability. They make a particular form of speculation separate 
from the overall category of speculative agency. All other 
premises are dangerous and destructive — only ours can be 
desirable. The ways of operation of the current speculative 


machines can be seen only from what Alena Ledeneva calls the 
‘obliquity angle’.!4 It is a position revealed by the power-holder 
only after the fact of its impact, when the speculative arrangement 
does not work any longer and cannot be analysed or approached 
directly. It protects itself with the obfuscatory veneer of ‘pseudo- 
transparency’, as noted by David Brodsky.!> The fleeting escapism 
of the speculative angle of power makes it rigidly sturdy and 
effective in avoiding detection by queer speculators, disruptive 
agents who do not wish to participate in the game ruled by the 
power holders. The gamification of participation in the process of 
financial or political speculation in the wild capitalist epoch 
creates an illusion of control, responsibility and ability to create 
change. But the casino always wins. Joining its mechanisms and 
structures of value-affirmation becomes the only way to ‘succeed’. 
This is why alternative ways of being, gathering and community- 
structuring are pushed beyond the margins of viability. 


How can we decolonise speculation and save it from the 
claws of power-holding pyramidal hierarchies of power and 
capital? Reclaiming speculation as a potent agency of change, as a 
tool that one can use to dismantle the solidity of a particular game 
hidden in the cloud of obliqueness, will require a cross- 
disciplinary, transnational, genuinely collective effort. 
Financialisation and capitalisation are aggressive, adaptive viruses, 
which continue to mutate and adapt into ever harder-to-detect 
(faux-friendlier, pseudo-ecological, quasi-inclusive) forms. Their 
operations have to be tackled with potent ‘counter-speculations’ 
that create alternative ways of being and discredit the perceived 
‘capitalist realness’ of ‘there-is-no-alternativeness’ of hegemonic 
faux-horizontal modes of speculation.!© Disorientation can be a 
powerful form of charging attack on the usage of archetypes and 
objects of heritage as both the symbols and elements of the 
narrative in solidifying the current mode of speculation narrative. 
Alternative speculations about possible futures can come from 
intergenerational alliances rearranging the elements of reality into 
new constellations. The past is even more critical here than dreams 
about different and better futures. Mining for counter-speculations 
in the historical imagination effectively undermines the solidified 
narratives that ‘naturally’ led to the present conditions, 
infrastructures, and power constellations. 


The present pyramidal order's disavowals of its own 
pyramidality can and should be dismantled from the foundations 
rather than from the peaks. The freedom to speculate as a critical 
practice must be omnipresent in the institutions which act as 
custodians of heritage (museums) and knowledge (universities). 
But they need broader allies — artistic researchers, filmmakers and 
other ‘weirdos’ — who will communicate alternative speculation on 
the more prominent, more comprehensive and diverse plateaus of 
the visible. Speculation as a queering agency, writes Sarah Ahmed, 
‘would function as a disorientation device; it would not overcome 
the disalignment of the horizontal and vertical axis, allowing the 
oblique to open another angle on the world’.17 


PiraMMMida 


PiraMMMida was originally planned as an installation, a 
deconstructed pyramid of translucent curtains and inverted clouds 
of dollar bills and chocolate coins to be built by artists, architects, 
academics and activists in the S.a.L.E. Docks on the Dorsoduro 
waterfront in Venice. The installation was a heterotopic riff on the 
official 17th Venice Architecture Biennale's theme of ‘How will 
we live together?’. In seeking to build a pyramid that could be 
traversed, transformed or collapsed without crushing those at its 
base, it proposed that a new non-fake form of equalitarian sociality 
could be created.!8 


Rather than postpone the installation in the outbreak of 
COVID-19, it transposed into Cyber-PiraMMMida, an online 
platform constructed around three conceptual cornerstones: Power, 
Planet and Plague. In this virtual space, contributors try to make 
sense of, subvert and speculate upon the  verticalities, 
horizontalities, perpendicularities and other political geometries 
(real and fake), which constitute the contours of our present-day 
pyramids in a time of pandemic, planetary meltdown and fascism 
resurgent. The projects, ideas and artworks presented collectively 
enquire: can speculation be repurposed in the direction of self- 
cancellation, critique and reaffirmation of the possible, desirable 
change of political and economic conditions of precarity and 
cancelled futures? 


To speculate, Vyjayanthi Venuturupalli Rao observes, is to 
“situate ourselves at an edge, a limit, an impasse. It is also to reach 
out from that edge, to peer over and to partake by peering over; 
speculation's classical Latin roots, specere and speculari, suggest 
that looking, observing, and anticipating are the active components 
of the act of speculating’.!9 At this edge, peering over the array of 
contributions to Cyber-PiraMMMida, we see the undulations and 
protrusions of wild capitalism -— verticality, monumentality, 
uprightness; agentless networks and unstoppable flows; economic 
icebergs constituted by the care labour of women; a series of 
speculative bubbles; and potential tipping points in earth 
systems.29 Space, Doreen Massey reminds, is the sphere of 
multiplicity, in which distinct trajectories coexist in 
contemporaneous plurality. From here, we also see the 
transference and transversality of holding environments; female 
earth, queer children of Zeus and the intergenerational juncture; 
the hieroglyph for hotep which represents an altar or offering table; 
Judenhuts, yarmulkes, satellites, and UFOs.?! 


From the immensity of the interplanetary, we can also see the 
intimately precious. Natalia Romik's X Plagues project takes the 
form of a monolith of pyramidal glass fetishistically rotating as if 
on sale at auction, housing a series of dream-like representations 
of ten contemporary plagues in the form of objects enclosed within 
a tower of crystal glassware, including: ‘1. Unequal distribution of 
goods — a coin; 2. Antisemitism/xenophobia/racism — a bitter herb 

9. Religious fundamentalism -— fragment of a destroyed 
Palestinian house in Jaffa; 10. Contempt for science — the cover of 
the book Return to Jedwabne’.?? In their work on speculative 
design Anthony Dunne and Fiona Raby call for an alternate form 
of design practice, focused not on problem solving, but on 
dissent.23 Calling for such speculative imaginings to be made 
tangible, Dunne and Raby also speak to the specific responsibility 
and agency that designers hold in the construction of worlds, to 
manifest these alternate forms in design practice.2+ 


Situating ourselves at the edge here, we experience an 
‘overview effect’ (Frank White via astronaut Robert Behken) 2° to 
witness space as always under construction, never finished, never 


closed, always in the process of being made, the ‘simultaneity of 
stories-so-far’.2© From this open-ended space of speculation, 
alternative temporalities and topologies can be anticipated and 
observed.2”7 Alberto Duman's dystopian hyperlinked pitch to 
Netflix reimagines the Khufu Pyramid as a memorial for the 
Spectacular Cult of The Ethical Disease, a redemptive planetary 
culture's attempt to memorialise its possible annihilation with 
COVID-19, The Ultimate Object, buried deep within the belly of 
the pyramid, The Ultimate Architectural Object, as the Ultimate 
Utilitarian Land Art Formation as Mass Ornament. 


Speculative fiction, Aimee Bahng summarises, is ‘a genre of 
inventing other possibilities (alternate realities, upside-down 
hierarchies, and supernatural interventions)’.28 As well as 
imagining the future, these possibilities explore different accounts 
of history. Thandi Loewenson's weird fanfic research log 
speculates on previous incarnations of a governmental building in 
Lusaka through Liu Cixin's eyes.2? What was once a royal 
residence and solar instrument, stacked stone slabs surrounded by 
Magnetite pendulums, transmogrifies into the banded windows, air 
conditioning units and downpipes of a central statistics office 
concretising its logo — a bar chart of exponential growth. 
Speculation, Bahng proclaims, can also take on different shapes, a 
radical unfurling, rather than protectionist anticipation: ‘Instead of 
using predictive calculations that perpetually attempt to pull the 
future into the present, these alternative speculative fictions, films, 
and other media forms work to release speculation from 
capitalism's persistent instrumentalisation of  futurity.’ 30 
Speculation therefore becomes a much-needed agent of change 
within the solidified, everlasting present. 


Perhaps, in its virtual form, PiraMMMida.life embodies the 
radical openness of this speculative realm as a space of the 
possible. The project altogether suggests the potentiality of 
speculation to be perverted, queered, weirded to turn its creeping 
impact on reality. As Rao puts it, ‘what emerges from a 
speculative process is and remains virtual. This does not mean that 
what emerges lacks reality, but rather that it remains in a process 
of potential realisation’.2! PiraMMMida.life, as speculative 
counter-speculation, turns agency upside down, defamiliarises the 


present and opens the portals into possible futures. 
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Sam Lewitt 


In Spring 2012 I had some photographs erased from my camera by 
a team of agents from the Global Security Division for the New 
York Stock Exchange, and New Jersey State police. This occurred 
after taking a slow walk around a central High Frequency Trading 
hub in Mahwah, New Jersey. The conditions surrounding this 
encounter can be schematically described as follows: I drove to 
New Jersey with the intention of photographing the facade of 
NYSE and Euronext's main High Frequency Trading datacentre — 
a sprawling server-farm through which algorithms execute one 
third of all buy and sell orders on the world stock market, at 
microsecond intervals. This trip was spurred by questions 
concerning the conditions of intelligibility for value's circulation 
through an opaquely self-referential, abstract system of valuation 
and debt. These questions have increasingly elicited a negative 
judgment as to the possibility of photographically depicting a site 
which, de facto, requires a very high level of conceptual 
abstraction for even a basic comprehension of what goes on within 
its heavily fortified walls. ! 


Nevertheless, however apparently abstract and immaterial, 
the financial system must still flow through conduits and addresses 
(street and IP, not to mention its movement through every debtor's 
conscience as a force of subjection) that sediment its discreet 
locales and remote installations, of which the Mahwah datacentre 
is a particularly robust example. Bertolt Brecht's thoroughgoing 
skepticism with regard to the socially mimetic powers of 
photography (originally targeting Neue Sachlichkeit (New 
Objectivity arts movement) in the early 1930s) was certainly at the 
back of my mind. ‘Things’, he writes, ‘have become so complex 
that a “reproduction of reality” has less than ever to say about 
reality itself. A photo of the Krupp factory or the AEG tells us 


almost nothing about these institutions’.2 My trip to New Jersey 
was an attempt to test the contemporary validity (beyond anything 
imaginable to Brecht and his contemporaries) of this well-known 
judgment — to give some dimension to the void of representability 
that the building and its function suggested. It is the kind of 
architecture whose design and manner of physical installation 
makes its aim apparent: to withdraw from appearance, if not 
simply to go unnoticed in its sprawling banality. 


This makes for an instructive, if somewhat commonplace, 
comparison between the Corinthian columns of the old Stock 
Exchange building on Broad Street in New York's financial 
district, and the building in New Jersey. The difference here 
proceeds along the same lines as the transformation of the 
aesthetic/perceptible properties of the appearance of money in the 
everyday context of exchange. In its ornamental excess, the Broad 
Street building belongs to an age of Masonically encoded bank 
notes, which once gave aesthetic credence to the illusion that such 
notes represented value itself, in its minerally tangible form as 
gold. The symbolically efficient ornamentation of paper and 
coined fiat currencies long ago ceded to the blank dominance of 
plastic embedded and backlit media such as magnetic stripes (now 
on the way out), RFID tagging and traceable distributed ledger 
systems, whose information is graphically screened to the human 
eye in real time. This evaporation of money's apparent 
substantiation of value in the ‘fetishistic’ physical qualities of hard 
money should be seen as a fundamental tendency of social 
relations which subject production to the unfettered abstractions of 
exchange.> The value represented by money is a form without a 
particular, localised substance. The value of money compelled to 
abandon itself maintains no illusory connections to any ornaments 
of the physical, sensuous material world. Money's exchange value 
is an independent form of value's appearance within the social 
relations specific to commodity society. This form's shape is cast 
by the whole nexus of relations that it mediates as an equivalent. 
Marx writes with regard to the commodity form: ‘Not an atom of 
matter enters into the objectivity of commodities as values; in this 
it is the direct opposite of the coarsely sensuous objectivity of 
commodities as physical objects.’4 Finance's semiological 
propensity toward the objectless self-referral of commodity prices 


decouples commodities as values (i.e. socially mediated 
objectivities) from their physical production — as in the execution 
of buy and sell orders based on fictitious time horizons. Marx 
again: ‘On the money market...[t]he commodity has the same 
form [...]. It exists in the undifferentiated self-identical form of 
independent value, of money.’> The monetary mediation of 
generalised commodity production delaminates the form of value 
from its substance — the economy-wide allocation of socially 
necessary labour — which appears to override the need for surplus 
value to arise out of the production of commodities. 


The social irrationality of capitalist value production 
achieves its apotheosis in finance. The commodity is 
transmogrified into a financial asset, becoming a claim or bet on 
the potential, undifferentiated, abstract wealth of society. But this 
abstraction is fraught with material instability. The sensible 
surface of capital is now as dynamic, changing and mortal as the 
morally depreciating software, technical screening systems and 
organizational protocols which serve as its contingent media. 
Financial capitalism's algorithmic reduction of sensual 
identification with the medium of exchange — however illusory 
that identification may have been in the first place — is manifest in 
the Mahwah building's blankness. It is a building that exists in 
dislocation, nestable in any suburban or exurban threshold, next to 
a soccer field or amid extruded logistical sprawl. Its force is one of 
simultaneous decontextualisation and internal isolation. It is 
densely populated with all kinds of hidden lockouts and security 
functions which will swiftly be put into effect by any suspect 
operation — such as publicly noticing its existence. 


I tripped a switch in Mahwah and agitated the relevant 
nervous systems. Security turned out in force. They were waiting 
in the wings, standing sentinel over this disappearing monument to 
the abstraction that concretely structures a node in global 
capitalism's ‘critical infrastructure’. My aging prosumer camera 
became a knot in the net of guilt woven by the extraordinary 
powers granted to this team of NYSE/Euronext security forces and 
NJ State police. A grilling ensued post-haste. My lens was turned 
against me, interpolating a scene of identification and 
incrimination. What were the basic conditions of representation at 


the moment that the police and security set the scene? Let's call its 
representational logic ‘interrogation in the age of neoliberal self- 
governance’ — after all, in advance of any crime, for I was not 
charged with anything illegal, the security system will have needed 
to pass me through their filtration system for the sake of 
intelligibility. Their verbal data mining proceeded in a manner 
reminiscent of the process one must undergo to sign up for a social 
networking site: Who are you? What do you do? Who do you 
know? — A script revisited by the JTTF officers who visited my 
apartment several weeks later.® 


The encounter ended with the forced erasure of the contents 
of my camera. This soft restoration of discretion rectified my 
inability to control myself with the right kind of images. Despite 
the corrective to my error in self-management, I was informed that 
the cops could not stop me from reconstructing the images from 
memory after I had left. If I was an artist, they suggested, I should 
have the skill to make a drawing from my impressions. My Canon 
camera model, it should be noted, is a Rebel tli. Despite this 
readymade classification emblazoned on the device, it was 
assumed that I should have the discipline to do such a thing. 


Expectations of self-control are married to the language of 
flexibility. After all, in an economy structured by massive debt, 
where financialisation has framed almost every aspect of life as a 
potential asset or liability, responsibility assumes the form of 
human resource management — ‘I take responsibility for corporate 
debt as if it were my own most concern’. This has the force of 
subjection needed for the system of austerity-based accumulation 
to operate. Fascination with representations of high stakes Wall 
Street cowboys conspires with the social compulsion to accept 
‘personal economic responsibility’ as a buffer against risk, because 
‘you only have yourself to rely on’ in the absence of anything 
resembling actual social welfare. The old and decrepit New 
Economy injunction of assuming responsibility for your asset 
value in the interest of your future is still often trotted out as the 
rationale for justifying skyrocketing fees for things like healthcare 
and education. Yet this rhetoric increasingly has the colouring of a 
threat issued by those whose accumulated capital is being 
safeguarded against quasi-permanent deflationary tendencies 


squeezing the profit rate.” Personal pronouns are now more than 
ever inputs for the impersonal process of valorisation. This is no 
mere irony. It speaks to the materiality of linguistic self- 
identification with managerial culture's circuitry of control. 


On a technological level, the electrical signals that course 
through my camera when the shutter button is pressed move along 
ultrathin flat flexible cables that coordinate and control the 
imaging system. The camera manufacturer's website promises 
‘uncompromised [...] power and flexibility right in the palm of 
your hand.’® ‘Flexibility’ stretches a lexical thread through both 
end-user performance and the technical structure of the device, 
mediating physical and ideological descriptions prior to the record 
of any image whatever. Perhaps this winding of semantic threads, 
flexing between camera parts, subject positions, and power 
relations, extends to the security guards themselves, despite their 
absolute rigidity with regard to my presence in Mahwah. To be 
sure, the graphic representation of a flexing helix on their company 
card is material for me too. 


The site in NJ is not directly representable, and not only 
because the reproduction of its image is proscribed. For a site like 
this, only one dimension of representation is possible and it is tied 
to guilt. For while a photograph can't tell you anything about the 
connections that encompass the complexity of its function, it can 
show cooling systems, its visible security, points of entrance and 
egress. I did not assume that my pictures would show anything but 
a location that is constitutively dislocated, a concrete bunker of 
abstraction in a rustic setting: a local thickening of the mortality of 
the technical dimension of representation, extruded into flexible 
ribbon, running right through the building, the camera that takes its 
picture, the security that guards it and the artist that is framed by 
his shots. 


In the end, the force exercised by the cops in deleting my 
pictures was immediate and dumb. The most subtly repressive 
aspect of the encounter was when permission was given to 
remember the building once I had left — a false choice regarding 
the positive representation of an isolated installation whose very 
existence is insensible. [...] 


] As sociologist Donald MacKenzie notes, the human sensorium can 
react to the most basic of stimuli in roughly 140 milliseconds, or 140,000 
microseconds, which could hypothetically correspond to as many trades in 
that same interval via High Frequency Trading (See ‘How to Make 
Money in Microseconds’, London Review of Books (19 May 2011), 
16). At this point, the existence of HFT trading is common knowledge. Its 
reduction of sense through the implementation of such high speeds in 
executing orders finds its obverse counterpart in the financialisation of 
affect in so-called ‘Social Sentiment Trading’. Witness London-based 
Derwent Capital Markets, a boutique hedge fund that uses Twitter and 
other social media to track ‘the mood’ of the market 
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Sam Lewitt, extract from “Notes from New Jersey’, Collapse, vol. VIII 
(December 2014) 507-16, revised by the author for this book, 2022. 


Elka Krajewska 


No Longer Art 


Material resulting from art damaged beyond repair and held 
in art-insurance claim inventory 


PREFACE 


VICISSITUDO 
(MUTATIO) 
((NOVO)) 
A large, painted-steel sculpture versus its recovered parts 


transformed due to direct impact and fire, warehoused in an 
insurance company storage facility, New York City 


The following is a comparative list of qualities of the original 
against its recovered parts 


Before the Impact After the Impact 


COLOUR 
Custom red by Keeler & Post-burn ash grey, pale 
Long, Uniformly distributed orange, rust brown, distributed 


in irregular patches 


SURFACE 
Smooth, flat, reflective, with Porous, with soft-bends, flaky, 
minor irregularities along the dust covered in parts, with 
edges visible abrasions and gauges 


MATERIAL 
Carbon steel and Poly- Burned steel, oxidized paint, 
Silicone Enamel from P- ash and debris 
Series (20%—30% 
copolymerized silicone-alkyd) 


DIMENSIONS 
One solid: 45 feet x 15 feet by 3 fragments 40 feet by 5 feet 
20 feet folder over one another, fused 


in parts 


OTHER DISTINGUISHING MARKS 
Evenly distributed rivets along Holes and partial rivets, no 
outer edge, signature on the signature edge 
inner 


Here lies a proposition that such transformation in an artwork's 
qualities, if legitimised by a formal declaration of a total loss of 
value on the marketplace, initiates an autonomous state of matter. 
This temporary, no-longer-art condition of material, released 
without intention due to accidental and ‘total’ damage, gains its 
autonomy through a statement issued by the art insurance industry, 
a final pay-off to the insured, official transfer of title and the sheer 
fact of inventory and storage. 


Here unfolds a guided redrawing of links between artist's 
pronouncement of an artwork and the issues of authority and 


agency of voices declaring it obsolete. 


When I arrived at an art conservation studio and saw 
‘the corpse’: smears and clumps of chocolate stuck to 
its plexi-box-container and irregularly broken pieces 
accumulated at the bottom edge I thought I could simply 
take it. I was thrilled by its useless, demoted state, its 
orphan stance, its loss of ambition and almost erotic, 
glaring nakedness. 


But soon I found out I could not take it, and that 
though worthless it now belonged to the insurance 
company who as its new owner had right to its future. 


A statement of loss, or a final proof of loss, issued by an insurer 
legitimises the findings of art conservators, appraisers and 
adjusters. It announces the formal stripping of an art-object of its 
value in the art market and effectively its status quo as an artwork. 


The reasons for this stripping through devaluation seem to 
range from extreme physical destruction to a strictly subjective 
feeling of a claimant who, on account of damage, has lost her heart 
for the work to gain the total refund. 


How does this unintended damage beyond repair push an 
artwork past its limits, beyond an ability to speak for someone? 
Because it has lost the relationship with its master and its 
audience, it splinters in all directions in so great and disparate 
configurations, and through multifold alliances that, in extreme 
cases, it actually resists to be seen. 


Material freed from artist's pointing finger, bending it 
backwards into non-creation is a rare substance in contemporary 
times overstimulated with art-making impulse. It surfaces as 
radical and unexplored and is somewhat hostile to interpretation 
due to its unintentional, traumatic beginning. It assumes a 
deregulated form in a legitimised, industry-regulated zone. 


Introduction 


I am in a coma and what you are reading has been carefully 
absorbed and transcribed by two very empathetic and committed 
souls, who availed their time and their brains to be by my side for 
months and make a record of my otherwise unseeable flashbacks 
and visions. This report, though it might seem condensed, is a 
result of an intermittent recording and transcription process. Some 
words might seem out of place, uncomfortable. I request to let 
them be. 


Linda and Pipo were chosen for the transcription task 
because they are artists whose beliefs reflect my deep commitment 
to art and my personal despair about its place in western celebrity 
culture. I am not saying their wording is exactly mine, but it is as 
close as current technology allows. I am willing to take the risk 
and allow this experiment to be public. You need to understand, 
art is my religion and from the place I am at, art provides the only 
way out. 


Though comatose, I am still very alert to my immediate 
environment and my brain remains fully receptive and capable of 
creating complete sensory experiences. We are concerned here 
with drawing them out. To stimulate my brain's transmissions, 
every two weeks, Linda and Pipo would bring into my room an 
object from my salvage collection vault. These are former art 
objects that I had retained from total loss insurance claims. I have 
had many years of experience in the business and accumulated 
quite a substantial lot. Linda was in charge of choosing the objects 
she thought would stimulate my brain the most. The couple 
patiently waited for each object to emit its presence and for it to 
arrive into my subconscious, exciting my brain into feral activity. 
The whole procedure was conceived partially as my treatment, to 
give a personalised mental massage to my brain cells, and in part 
to test, and befriend, an advanced brain-machine interface which 
networked them with me, and with each other. 


The protocol for the sessions was consistent. Linda would 
announce the object's presence in the room and its comprehensive 
inventory code — I have invented a system of naming these objects 


that reflected their material history of loss — and Pipo would read 
out selections from the available documents associated with the 
loss claim. Linda would carefully, yet directly, handle the object 
and describe its current condition, then both artists would be 
hooked up to the brain interface and wait for my broadcast. They 
took notes independently to assemble and arrange them later into 
legible enough account. 


Our sessions became like clairvoyance seances, but instead 
of looking into the future, we were looking into some vivid flux of 
future, past and techno-chemically concocted, illuminated present. 
A world where what was once deemed worthless accrues a 
different state of ontology and opens possibilities of experience, 
particularly of art, much richer than the confines of our ritualised 
relationship to artworks allow. 


You will soon realise that the content of my transmissions 
drifts from the collection per se. The impressions I pass on are no 
longer dealing only with the provenance or claim history of the 
objects, but bring in all my emotional and monetary investment as 
well as mythical beliefs I had admitted to through saving those 
objects from market circulation. After all, I have been giving 
shelter to worthless, disgraced, kicked around things because I see 
in them a potential I can't see anywhere else. They confirm for me 
that I am standing on the ground, that I am alive, here amongst 
you, and that all of it matters. 


PIPO 
[Pipo quotes] 
‘a feeling of not knowing where you are in sound, but 


rather floating, of there being no terra firma. I found an 
absence, not knowing where one is in the sound’. 


—John Cage 


LINDA 


[Linda quotes] 


Because I am sure that nothing lasts 

I have to be very sure where Iam 

I can hear the dripping of the faucet 
and the cries of little birds outside 

and I have to be very sure that I love 
because I will never live like this again 
and I am sure that I love. 


—Eileen Myles, ‘November’ 


SESSIONS BEGIN (logs follow) 


SAI 0044 


Machine-generated description for this image: 


{ ‘description’: { ‘tags’: [‘two’, ‘square’, ‘painting’, ‘photo’, 
‘white’, ‘black’, ‘blob’, ‘circular’, ‘misshapen’, ‘annotation’, ‘red’, 
‘lines’, ‘circles’, ‘words’, ‘stain’, ‘cracks’, ‘dirt’, ‘deformation’, 
‘colorbar’], ‘captions’: [ { ‘text’: ‘two black and white paintings’, 
‘confidence’: 0.95301952483304808 } ] 


[Pipo brings two large, square packages into the room and props 
them against the wall. 


They are two same-size paintings, swathed separately in bubble- 
wrap. The room is cold and both Linda and Pipo are wearing extra 
layers of clothing] 


PIPO 


We managed to get these two paintings through the security 
desk under the condition that we are not going to unpack 
them. They are said to pose a health hazard due to 
documented mould contamination. Also, we are required to 
keep the room temperature under 65F while we have the 
paintings in here. The nurse gave us some warm blankets. 
The good news is we have substantial amount of images and 
documentation for this diptych and we will use the images 
and language as the session's main resource. 


LINDA 


There are, actually, various issues with the paintings. The 
original damage, that resulted in total loss, is due to water 
damage and indeed mould growth. According to the 
conservation report the mould might come back at any 
moment, especially in warm and humid conditions. 


However, since the items have been heavily exhibited 
and transported under various degrees of supervision, 
further reports suggest cracks, stains and indentations 
resulting from use. The canvases are primarily white so they 
easily show marks and wear. 


The code for the piece is as follows: 


SAI 0044: materials: oil paint, primer, cotton, wood, mould; 
size: 48’ x 48’ each; damage: 3/12/2010, mould 
contamination; claim: 03/09/2011; total loss: 03/09/2011; 
production: 2001; artist: Wilhelm Sasnal; title: Explosion 
I&II (Diptych). 


PIPO 


Because of substantial amount of paperwork associated with 
the claim, I will be reading only selected sections. The 


images I use to represent the piece come from a museum 
conservation studio, where the works were last inspected. 
Aside from mould contamination, the images are marked up 
to highlight new areas of damage and concern. 


[Pipo begins to read highlighted excerpts from the claim 
documentation] 


Machine-generated description for this image: 


{ ‘description’: { ‘tags’: [“documents’, ‘emails’, ‘scans’, ‘text’, 
‘white’, ‘black’, ‘legal’, ‘redactions’, ‘signatures’, ‘dates’, ‘loss’, 
‘price’, ‘insurance’, ‘ownership’, ‘valuation’, ‘title’, ‘painting’ ], 
‘captions’: [ { ‘text’: ‘scans of insurance claims documents’, 
‘confidence’: 0.9947217661648064 } ] } 


‘... Transfer of Title 


(redacted text) New York, Ny 10012, being the sole and 
absolute owner of the following ... 


Explosion I & 11,2001.. 


do hereby give, assign, and transfer over to ... Art Insurance 
Corporation (US) 


all right, title, and interest in and to said item, including any 
and all rights to copyright, and use interest therein, if any, 
absolutely and forever. 


(redacted text) hereby irrevocably gives the above work of 
art to the Insurance Corporation (US). 


Description of Loss. 


The insured reported a Wilhelm Sasnal's diptych sustained 
water damage while in storage awaiting shipment to 
Miami... mould and spore growths. 


we were concerned that the loss was strictly a mould issue 
which would have been excluded under the policy, however, 
it was determined that the work had sustained water damage 
which led to the mould exposure. 


Re: Appraisal 


... how we arrived at a higher number... I feel the work is of 
better quality than anything that we found comparables for 
... Those on the market are of less quality based on its size, 
the diptych nature, the iconic imagery (black and white) and 
also its provenance. (redacted text) collections is very highly 
revered. 


Diptychs are rare and much more complicated aesthetically 
as they create a ‘relationship’ or a ‘dialogue’ ... None of the 
comparables have this component and therefore are less 
desirable on the ... 


This produces a range of $100k—136K ... my conclusion was 
at $130,000 considering all these data points, including 
rarity (premium factor #1), quality of imagery and the field 
of abstraction being white vs. black (premium factor #2) and 
the significance of the provenance (premium factor #3) ‘ 


[Transmission begins] 


[Transcript begins] 


(Excerpts) 
log 44.1 


Some think I am dead but the air is moving around me the way it 
moves around any living organism. It creates eddies around my 
nose and mouth, and curves around the warmth of my stomach. 
Otherwise, the air flows in smooth, even straight, bands. 


If you smoke, watch the smoke closely, like Etienne-Jules Marey, 
the French nineteenth-century scientist and chrono-photographer, 
did through his 57-smoke-stream machine. Notice how the air 
travels in streams and how it flows around obstacles, opening 
around them, when disturbed by irregularities. I am the irregularity 
on the air's path, and I am warm. 


log 44.6 


When you watch how mould travels, through spores carried by air, 
you realise its selective ‘intelligence’. Small, like specks of dust, 
they only accumulate on surfaces that are kind to them, provide 
enough resources to nourish their growth. They bypass all dry 
areas so you don't see the continuity of their travel but rather 
interrupted, errant blooming. Erupting in spots and beautiful ovals. 


Unlike cracks and tears the mould does not have an obvious shape, 
nor a predictable structure into which the aggregation of material 
falls. It does not have a boundary, an outline, like forms confined 
by lines. It's a living example of truly uncontained life. 


There is also delicious monotony to the timing and growing of 
mould, leisurely nature-work at hand, with alluring suspense built 
into the results of the growth process. When and how will the 
mould spread, what will be its color range, will it avoid or favor a 
painted field, a pure speculation? Is there an inscribed message? 


log 44.7 


Mould can survive in outer space because it can survive space 
radiation and thus the future of matter becomes clearer, more 
straightforward. Mould will be a part of the grand future, though 


maybe not ours. We shall surrender. 


Till then we can absorb the lessons of the very delicate, sensitive 
apparatus, completely free to incorporate various dimensions 
(time, shape), colours (be it green or blue or grey), awaiting less 
constrained ‘abstractions’ — of fluid-like, changing shapes of 
blooming with a range completely dependent on surrounding 
atmosphere. 


Perhaps this is as close as we can get to extra-terrestrial life on 
Earth right now. 


It excites me that there is this faint, yet real, probability of contact 
with a kinder intelligence or at least a chance of establishing a true 
communication with it. 


In this world such futurant ecosystem, the twenty-first-century 
mould captured and re-growing freely on a ‘prepared’ surface, 
which outlived its owner, could set us free. 


log 44.16 


One time I didn't explode, when I really should have, was from 
true fear of banal death. I was in a man's weekend house, where he 
had invited me so I could take a break from a heartbreak brought 
onto me by his best friend. 


I was sitting on a sofa, or some sort of sofa-couch combo, when 
suddenly his black dick was out. I do not remember any prelude, it 
was crude and simple. Now I had to run away from this man in his 
own house, somehow wiggle out of this situation. He was the 
bestselling crime fiction author at the time. Was this how he did 
his research? I was suddenly convinced if I screamed I would have 
been found rolled up in a carpet, far away from any Hampton 
Jitney bus stop. So I did not explode, somehow managed to noodle 
myself away from him, between what I remember a glass coffee 
table, the above-mentioned sofa and the window — where far away 
I could hear crashing waves of the ocean. Like a smoke through 
the door I ended up in the upstairs hallway, in a small guest 
bedroom and with the bedroom door locked behind me till next 


morning watching silly black and white cartoons. 


PIPO 
[quotes] 
What is Money? ( —title of conversations with 
Joseph Beuys) 

log 44.20 
General arguments for white 
over beige 
Arguments for and against Arguments for Beige 
White 
—blends in on white wall —closer to nude 
-looks good with black —has that earthy, natural feel 
—white teeth are preferred —more eco as a blend 
though they are actually 
always off-white 
—never stays clean —against white supremacy 
—hard to keep clean —more authentic 
—white supremacy -blends in better 
-bleach is not friendly —gives you a warm feeling 

—looks good with black 


—stands out on white wall 


LINDA 


[quotes] 


We had a map of the mesa where Martin lived that she'd 
drawn and sent to me, but it wasn't at all detailed, and 
Pat and I found it very difficult to determine, in the dry 
desert landscape, what was a road and what wasn't 


—Douglas Crimp, Before Pictures 


log 44.22 

Avoid damp quarters and rain. 
Avoid darkness and floods. 
Avoid moisture and leaks. 
Avoid sewers. 


Avoid direct contact with water, flaking of paint, bleeding through 
stretcher, escape tide marks and mould blotches and spots. 


Run from book lice feeding on the green-blue mould. 

Run from high humidity at warm temperatures (the tropics) 
log 44.23 

They told me to go to Ekely but I went to the desert. 


Solar paths longing to run through my body. And I hear my own 
voice: Go to the desert! I mouth it. To expose all I have to the 
force of the sun, where the blooming, blinding light dries the last 
tears. Psocoptera, who first appeared in the Permian period, 295- 
248 million years ago starves in the desert. 


I relish the heat and dry, desert wind blowing towards the hills and 
rocks on the horizon. A mound of gravel and sand and a few 
bushes for shelter not very far from the border wall. I can build a 
dream house here. 


log 44.24 


She assembles two square panels of canvas, stretched and 
connected at the seams, to form a canopy over her head and 
provide shade from the scorching sun. 


She lays out coins, in rows of two, onto a flattened swath of hot 
sand before her: 


—two American quarters 

-two 50-cents (Euro) 

—two small coins of Polish 20-groszy 
—two 10-pesos coins 


Attempting to trade them for water. Nobody trades. 


Each pair of coins glows like coyote eyes at night watched by a 
hidden camera. 


log 44.25 


I don't remember how the desert wind really feels on the skin. I 
recall a dissipation of physical effort and incrementally giving up 
as the sun revs up towards the peak of the day. A sure burning in 
the nostrils, irritation, a certain need not to think too much, but 
then a growing ease as the afternoon cool brings in crickets and 
motion behind the rocks. 


I use that burning to clear my head. 
log 44.26 


Agnes Martin's adobe house and studio she built in the village of 
Galisteo, New Mexico just south-east of Santa Fe, sold in 2016 for 
$594,500. The realtor, EXP Realty Santa Fe, had it on the market 
for 605 days, describing it as offering ‘privacy, comfort and 
inspiration’. The listing encouraged to ‘come relax in the outdoor 
garden patio with a glass of wine and bask in the breath-taking 
sunsets silhouetting the ancient Cottonwoods’. The house 
“showcases exceptional modern finishes, a gourmet kitchen, spa- 
like master bath with river-stone accents, beamed ceilings and 
travertine tile floors throughout. The generous use of full-length 
doors and windows creates an expansive contemporary oasis that 
offers spectacular vistas of the high desert while promoting an 
effortless indoor-outdoor lifestyle.’ (listing -  https:// 
santafesir.com/listing/201404871/), last accessed 6/1/2022) 


Machine-generated description for this image: 


{ ‘description’: { ‘tags’: [‘painting’, ‘canvas’, ‘stretcherbars’, 
‘back’, ‘sky’, ‘clouds’, ‘cirrocumulus’, ‘sun’, ‘flare’, ‘hands’, 
‘head’, ‘person’], ‘captions’: [ { ‘text’: ‘back of painting’, 


‘confidence’: 0.96239876092308833 } ] } 


Rare experience and rare opportunity to own property! Especially 
if you lack inspiration. 


log 44.27 


Dryness of air flowing through juniper, ponderosa pine, and 
flowering chamisa. Swarms of prairie dogs, rabbits, lizards, ravens 
and deer. It seethes with life but only life adapted to the thirst. 


Out in the desert I use the two square canvases as shelter, one from 
the sun, which I keep semi-horizontal, adjusting at an angle to 
trace the movement of the sun, and the other changing sides 
depending on the direction of the wind. I learn to be kind to 
anything that survives the heat and share my protection. 
Sometimes, especially if I have visitors I clamp the canvases 
together for a larger, fuller shade. All days outside feeling fatigued 
and lethargic, pendulum from headache to lightheadedness. Brain 
fog, they call it, and feelings such as forgetfulness and difficulty 
focussing, thinking and communicating. 


Towards evening I lay the canvases down and walk out through 
the mounded shrubs of desert sage to see the sunset. The woody 
stems scratch my ankles and the scent gives me a high. 


Elka Krajewska, extracts from ‘Salvage Art Institute: No Longer Art in a 


Coma’, unpublished manuscript, revised by the author for this book, 2022. 


Kerstin Stakemeier 


The financialised crisis of global capital became perceptible in 
Europe and the US in 2008 as a synchronised meltdown of sectors 
of intense capitalisation that had previously appeared as relatively 
unrelated. Their newly acquired relationality did not result from 
analogical forms of (re)production, from comparable technologies 
or materials, or from a related use of the human labour invested in 
them. Rather it resulted from their mutual implication in the chain 
reactions of risk assessments gone haywire. While the receptive 
temporality of modern processes of capitalisation had been based 
on changes within their terms of (re)production, on the generation 
of surplus value via ever intensified exploitations of human labour, 
the financialised crisis came to demonstrate that this disastrous 
anthropological progressivism had been sidetracked by its very 
own derivative meditations on its (in)comparable profit margins, 
by improbable exchanges of abstract risk becoming concrete. 
Within what emerged as the receptive temporality of this 
financialised capitalisation, the developmental modern dialectics 
of humanising and dehumanised labour found themselves more 
and more traversed by countless narrations of dissimilar exchange 
and de-productive expenditure: a receptivity in which production 
took a step back, because its questionable promise of human self- 
realisation was systemically broken. Productivism was running on 
empty. But instead of mourning this breakdown of modern 
linearity as the loss of a formerly attained consistency (one of 
oppression, but also of struggle) — such anti-modern receptivity 
might in fact demarcate a temporality enabled to refocus the 
qualities and disqualifications of a history of uneven exchange: a 
history proceeding by metonyms, heterologies and mimetisms. A 
history that deproduces the modern metaphors, analogies and 
transgressions that have evened out and stabilised perceptions of 
the world as modern ever since its colonial rise. 


When saying ‘you’ could mean something other than death. 


—Chloé Bass and Bill Dietz 


Receptivities of exchange do not promise an affirmative life rising 
from the ruins of productivist humanisation — but they might 
expose themselves to sensing how ‘you’ cannot be ‘me’ without 
being illegible, unliveable or dead to my reception. How ‘my’ 
genesis is that of a metonym. 


Instances of attempted receptive reconfigurations had already 
been emplaced against modern vanguard and avant-garde heroisms 
in their then-centres in the early twentieth century: they reach from 
Ernst Mach's Viennese The Analysis of Sensations (1886)! to 
the Empiriomonism that Alexander Bogdanov based on it in St. 
Petersburg (1905/1906),2 from Lu Marten's enthusiastic defence of 
a human's artistic ‘Lebensarbeit’ (lifework) against its reification 
into artworks in Berlin in the 1920s,? to Carl Einstein's struggle for 
an unmetaphoric life in Paris in The Fabrication of Fictions* in 
the 1930s. In 1959, one of Einstein's former Paris comrades, Roger 
Caillois, characterised the possibility of such a shifted reception as 
the foundation of what he named the ‘diagonal sciences’. Where 
Caillois characterises modern science as proceeding by 
homologies, delimiting its subject areas by distinguishing the like 
from the unlike in terms of their (re)productive qualities and 
needs, Caillois proposes that a ‘diagonal science’ could cross the 
boundaries of such disciplinary confinements to analogical 
thinking and instead proceed to build a ‘polyvalent knowledge’ ,© 
one that is open for non-(re)productive similarities. One that, in 
Caillois’ sense, would allow for an expanded anthropomorphism, 
which does not approximate all life to that of modern humanity, 
but instead breaks through the former's isolation to open it up for 
unlike, and, to use Einstein's wording, more ‘metamorphotic’ 
receptivities. ’ 


So often the love we're surrounded by is not the love we 
want, or want to want, or think we need. Translating between 


what we have and what we thought we'd have is hard 
enough. But what if there were a desire in all of that want 
which undid us? 


—Chloé Bass and Bill Dietz 


And if undoing us would be a mimetic shift, one in which desire 
was not something to be ‘had’, owned, and de-historicised in my 
personalisation? A diagonal desire is something we can sense in 
traversing the bodies entangled in it, making them receive their 
dissimilarities, undoing us in our own. A love temporalised 
beyond ‘me’ and ‘you’. 


The financialised meltdown of modern capitalisation in the 
last decade is, as I will return to, one of analogical thinking, of a 
life lived metaphorically. It is the end of a reproductive paradigm, 
whose coming undone has forcefully shifted our receptivities over 
the last years. Within this financialised crisis of capitalisation, the 
developmental narration of a modern history that always appears 
to exist on the brink of its possible laborious realisation seems to 
be terminated. A narration that was only ever fluently rendered by 
those deemed its ideal (male white) subjects. It had to be repeated, 
intoned and copied by everyone else too, though. Because aspiring 
to pass as an allusion to this modern subject was, and to large parts 
still is, unambivalently mandatory to secure socialisation, 
capitalisation, in short: individual survival. So while we hear the 
formerly ideal types of modernity's progression today mourning its 
loss in the most drastic and aggressive terms, its meltdown comes 
as no surprise to most, as to most its persistence too was always 
drastic and nothing short of aggressive. This new horizon, in 
which the historiography of labour's capitalisation today takes a 
step back, this moment of what Aaron Benanav recently titled 
‘economic stagnation’ ® brings with it a fall in labour demand that 
registers not as mass unemployment, but rather, as Benanav 
argues, as ‘mass under-employment’.? Where labour thereby 
loses its (re)productive fallacy, where it ceases to systemically 
secure its labourer's survival, also the modernity of 
anthropological grip loosens: and while this advances the urgent 
need for a reformation of reproductive struggles, this shift in 


perception is maybe, just maybe, not only a bad thing. Because 
what gains more traction in this scenario is the material past of 
those colonialising incursions that served historically and still 
serve today to secure the possibility of perpetual capitalisation: the 
overpowering, the systemic exclusions and expropriations that 
established measures of equivalence, of exchange, of life and of 
death, the figures in which uncapitalised and decapitalising forms 
of trade, of barter and (un)equation were coming to be capitalised 
and unified into relations of value and reflections of finance. 


In their “Trade Show’ the artist Chloé Bass and the composer 
Bill Dietz initiated and staged a series of diagonal exchanges 
across town. Bartering to position artworks from the Kunsthalle's 
collection for the time of the show in spaces of local life, they 
brought back to the exhibition space the non-art they were gifted 
in return: the artworks were chosen by Bass and Dietz by way of 
aesthetic taste and insurance value, what they would want to give 
and what they would be able to secure. Contacting local residents, 
shop owners, administrators, service providers and private persons, 
the two offered up these pieces for installation on site for the 
duration of the exhibition and in return were given objects of 
representations, insignia standing in for their owner's sociability. 
Due to art's rarity and social isolation these trades were 
inescapably diagonal: while some of the artworks allude to social 
relations, and most of the artist's chosen are known for their, even 
if not necessarily progressive, social understanding of art, none of 
the works are equipped to enable specific social acts. Even if they 
might undercut art's representative deadlock conceptually, it 
catches up with them as soon as they leave the institution. And 
Bass and Dietz for that very reason made them leave the 
institution. 


Melodramatically most of the chosen works had attempted 
this escape before: they had been part of an artistic endeavour to 
offer up art in a social act, the S.M.S. Portfolios (Shit Must 
Stop).!° Between February and December 1968 William Copley 
and Dimitri Petrov had issued bi-weekly collections of artist works 
in six packages sent directly to subscribers. Contributing artists 
were given $100 each and the portfolios attempted to accurately 
reproduce a fraction of that artist's work. This project offered 


models of receptivity as much as of production in the way it 
sought immediacy in circumventing market mediators, galleries 
and institutions. They could however not escape the fact that art 
itself in its modern form takes on the role of an analogical 
production, a metaphoric stand-in. As Marina Vishmidt argues in 
Speculation as a Mode of Production (2018): Art's 
‘comprehensibility relies on the scission of art from use-value and 
useful labour (labour useful to capital), and so long as social 
relations are mediated by the form of value, this scission is 
absolute’.!! Deviating a bit from Vishmidt's argument one might 
even say that art serves as a somehow misguided form of 
capitalisation itself, one that is a representation wrested from the 
life of labour and takes on the form of its marketable stand-in. 
Bass and Dietz encountered the S.M.S. Portfolios in a state of 
infinite ratification, ripped apart into singular works in the only 
place in which art survives the obsolescence of its failed attempts 
to cut through representation, the art institution — here it rests, 
singularised and well insured. An infinitely weakened effort to 
escape, solidly representational. 


Even in optimistic cases, such as organ donation, there's 
always the possibility of rejection. 


—Chloé Bass and Bill Dietz 


But it is this underside of art that brings it into proximity with life's 
laboured areas: because it is in the changes in systems of 
insurance, of securing and stabilising the capitalisation of subject- 
made objects and of subjects made objects, where an outlook onto 
modern history opens up that today retrospectively qualifies the 
modernisation of history.!2 In such a view social relations figure 
by way of their being represented in measures of value, in forms of 
finance. As John Milios, Dimitris Sotiropoulos and Spyros 
Lapatsiorias have demonstrated, contemporary, derivative forms of 
finance ‘introduce a formative perspective on actual concrete risks, 
making them commensurate with each other and reducing their 
heterogeneity to a singularity. Their reality as values [...] makes 
possible the commensuration of heterogeneous concrete risks. In 


other words, their reality as commodities secures an abstraction 
from the real inequality of concrete risks, reducing them to 
expressions of a single social attribute: abstract risk’.!3 


The financialised meltdown of 2008 marked the 
disintegration of countless of these expressions, rendering them all 
but abstract. The ‘Trade Show’ does not romanticise art within this 
horizon by digging up the (however unproductive) labour invested 
in it, or the (however socialising) artist's intention, or its (however 
critical) art historical situatedness. In dislocating the works from 
the Kunsthalle the art becomes the mere emblem of an insurable 
culture of infinite risk assessment in which art figures only by way 
of its stabilised value. It romantically appears as a concrete risk. 
The artworks here are thus posed against their inherent 
romanticism as wilfully disappointing starting points of a 
conversation to be had: one about the qualities of the trade, the 
qualities circulating and perishing in contemporary exchange. And 
it is the debilitated state of that conversation to be had that shapes 
the centre of Bass’ and Dietz's Wilhelmshaven project and that 
renders it generative exactly in the sense in which it refuses to 
stick up for art. 


With their insignia object each Wilhelmshaven-based 
contributor was also each present in the show through a statement, 
a personal approach to the question of value and its exchange that 
Bass and Dietz composed from conversations. It was printed on 
one of the seven guides that were laid out on the show's front desk: 
on its front the statement in English and German, and on its back a 
map of the Kunsthalle's space, information on the piece loaned and 
the piece on loan with thumbnail photos of the artworks with and 
without their new home, an explanation of how and when to get 
there, and a larger photo of the loaned piece now at the Kunsthalle 
in its original surroundings. What at first gaze appears to be a 
participatory project that reaches out into the city and brings art to 
the people is lastly not that, not quite. What it brings to the people 
is the disappointment of art once it is exchanged beyond its 
confined isolation. And it is because of its exchange against an 
item of former use that the proceeding is diagonal, uneven, 
qualitative, awkward, embarrassing even. And this embarrassment 
is primarily that of the artists, because they come with something 


none of their counterparts needs. Everyday life is not elevated to 
become art here, but art is demonstrated to be in no situation of 
elevation. And neither are Bass and Dietz, and so what the visitor 
reads next to the collaborator's offerings in the Kunsthalle is a 
series of seven wall texts, one for each exchange. Written 
passages, in which Bass and Dietz offer up their share of troubled 
exchanges, their personalised figures of unequivalent desire. These 
are the short verses that intersperse this text, prompting me to 
attempt tiny continuations, to answer to them, personally. 


When we lived our days by letters that took weeks to arrive, 
a loved-one could exist in a state of suspension. Increased 
speed is a palliative — a reflex called possession. 


—Chloé Bass and Bill Dietz 


Where labour finds itself in no situation of realisation, its exchange 
drops into suspension. Unpossessed it becomes receptive of itself, 
it is forced to attempt representations of itself anticipating its 
realisation. Unpossessed labour renders work outside of art 
aesthetic. And that is an almost untenable threat. 


In proximity to each of the objects loaned from the city's 
population Bass and Dietz installed a loudspeaker within a flower 
pot that continuously plays recordings made during the installation 
of the artworks at the sites of their loan, recordings of an uneasy 
but affirmatively ridiculous exchange out of which all 
conversations are cut. What remains is an orchestra of seven 
spaces of uneasy exchange, sounds of displacement. Nothing in 
the milieu that Bass and Dietz's initiated escapes the premises of 
its capitalised existence but -— remarkably -— the relations 
established by Bass and Dietz are not of capitalisation: the two set 
up a poor “Trade Show’, an exchange that wilfully misunderstands 
its financial forms, making them personal, demonstrating their 
destitute qualities. In denigrating art, they make it stick. 


You vomit when we meet. I'm lost. Let trembling be our way 


until neither of us remains. 


—Chloé Bass and Bill Dietz 


This is no transgressive discharge. What leaves the body — that of 
the Kunsthalle too — has been digested. But it couldn't be 
processed. Neither is there an intention to let it go, to give up on it. 
But in a lack of synthesisable nourishment that lack itself becomes 
physical. 


The centrality of capitalising forms of exchange, or of 
financial forms of capitalisation was already discussed by Karl 
Marx himself, in whose writings, as Milios, Sotiropoulos and 
Lapatsiorias have stressed ‘finance [...] is capital's form of 
existence’.!+ The financial sphere acts as a self-reflexive stream of 
consciousness if you will, a perpetual process of capitalisation, 
generating ‘financial securities as sui generis commodities’ .!> 
Finance in that sense has not at any point been an extra to ‘real’ 
capital. Quite on the contrary, it is and has always been its very 
groundwork, and the above quoted group of authors point back to 
Marx to bring to the fore an aspect that turns out to be 
instrumental, not only for understanding but also for potentially 
embracing the changes that haunt the lives lived within today's not 
so modern temporality of perpetual financialised capital meltdown: 


Because it is in his writing on finance, in Capital Vol. 3, 
that Marx genuinely develops his understanding of fetishism, 
because it is in finance that capital solidifies its inescapability as a 
mode of representation, because ‘the pure appearance form of 
capital is necessarily the fictitious form’ .!© 


A point that also Etiénne Balibar has stressed in his 
insistence on finance being capital's mode of representation, a 
point that underscores that fictitious in Marx does not mean 
fictional: fictitious denotes a mechanism of reification with regard 
to the relations of production represented by it. Rosalind Morris 
quotes Marx qualifying this relation as ‘a kind of fiction without 
fantasy’.!7 


In the ‘Trade Show’ Bass and Dietz demonstrate that this 
becomes true for fictions with fantasies, too. Insured, secured and 
valued the artworks fill the halls of art institutions built to stabilise 
their representational function: art needs its fictitious form to 
secure the fantasy it represents. In Wilhelmshaven's non-art 
spaces, however, the artworks come to live up to entirely 
ornamental functions. They become representational ambience in 
spaces of life, service, sustenance, production and administration, 
indistinguishable where they are surrounded by other objects 
devoid of use value. But Bass and Dietz do not in any sense 
orchestrate a nihilistic manoeuvre. The conversational remarks on 
value and exchange that are printed on the front of the guides in 
the “Trade Show’ inevitably personalise this matter and make it 
sentimental — inappropriately sentimental but also inescapable 
sentimental. Because being asked about value individually each 
and everyone finds him or herself in a situation of justification, a 
necessity for reflexive capitalisation of one's own position vis-a-vis 
value. A positioning that cannot simply be rebuffed if one wants to 
make sense. A sense however which is never granted by value 
itself. Value can ultimately be personalised because, as Marx 
demonstrated, value is a social relation, and to be more specific, it 
is one that renders all capitalised sociality asocial because it 
disqualifies all trades into becoming questions of exchange. 


What would it mean to take on your body? I don't mean to 
care for, but to be, to look at a photo and not say, you 
looked cold on that beach, but rather to feel I was. 


—Chloé Bass and Bill Dietz 


The mimetisms of personalised exchanges, of trades that are 
letting go of their equations are cursed with a loss of their 
possessions. 


And as much as Marx understands finance as a perpetual 
series of capitalising representations and distinguishes its being 
‘fictitiousness’ from being purely ‘fictional’, it does not imply the 
opposite: he does not deem these representations transparent, 


rational or illustrative. It is not least this false dichotomy between 
finance as either fully fictional or inherently rational, which has 
proven foundational for much of its political demonisation and 
exaltation. Rather, with Marx, Milios and Co., as well as with 
Balibar, representation is the genuinely modern mechanism by 
which social power relations, inequalities, repressions and 
subjections are habitually translated, reified and thus perpetuated. 
Representation gives rise to analogies, homologies and metaphors 
as means of reaction, as their repetitive core equals all to all, no 
matter the material frictions. Finance is their ground, it is non- 
transparent because it gives a representational air to social 
relations that are run by colonial expropriations, eliminatory 
racialisations, ableist ethics and misogynistic moralities. And, to 
quote the three again, the ‘normalization on the basis of risk’ that 
financialised capitalisation entails ‘is an integral part of the nature 
of finance as technology of power. It entraps individual 
participants in a world of risk. ... At the same time, it is not just 
linked to the rise of mutual indebtedness but primarily to the 
imposition of the balance sheet type of accounting upon every 
market participant. Risk is not only something to be hedged away 
but also to be exploited, diversified, and repackaged and traded.’ !8 


The financialised reconception of finance as risk added a 
level of exchangeability that renders that risk nothing short of 
perpetually existential, a life's trade. 


It turned out that I didn't want to love you, I just wanted to be 
you. 


—Chloé Bass and Bill Dietz 


As David Lloyd has argued recently, we live Under 
Representation.'9 And this is where the aesthetic function of the 
figure of representation enters stage once more, not as a bourgeois 
extra, the wishful projection onto the modern ‘autonomy’ of 
artistic productions that Bass and Dietz so consequentially 
sidetrack, but as its foundational social brutalism, the fact that it is 
the genuinely aesthetic character of modern figures of 


representation itself that serves as their dehumanising point of 
origin. In Lloyd's words: ‘Ultimately, aesthetics naturalizes 
representation, forging the modern subject's disposition to be 
represented through an aesthetic pedagogy whose end is the 
submission of the subject to the State’ 29 and to capital, of course. 
These, as Lloyd goes on to argue, are inherently racialised forms 
of figuration and reception: ‘representation regulates the 
distribution of racial identifications along a developmental 
trajectory: The Savage or Primitive and the Negro or Black remain 
on the threshold of an unrealised humanity, still subject to affect 
and to the force of nature, not yet capable of representation, not yet 
apt for freedom and civility.” And so for Lloyd, just as for Marx 
‘representation here signifies not merely the mimetic depiction of 
the world or a means of securing political advocacy within 
democratic or republican institutions’,?! it is, to put in other words 
by principle and act of power, a vision of its prolonging, 
necessarily as misleading as it is systemic. This is not to say that 
one should or could abstain from engaging in representational 
forms, but that to perceive these forms as truthful reflections of 
reality is an intense form of privilege. This is the privilege to 
understand capitalised life in the affirmative, to self-represent in 
homology with being representable in the language of life's 
capitalisation. This life of representation is one of endless 
homologies, analogies and metaphors, repetitions of representative 
abstractions of material inequalities, unproductivities and 
incommensurabilities. 


As representations, financial commodities sui generis thus 
are ‘organic’22 with the fabric of capitalised life. The drastic 
meltdown of their representability, which characterised the 
emergence of the financialised crisis of capital was at the same 
time a meltdown of the privilege of its affirmative perception: a 
denaturalisation of capitalised life. In Marx's words: ‘In interest 
bearing capital, therefore, this automatic fetish is elaborated into 
its pure form, self-valorizing value, money breeding money, and in 
this form it no longer bears any marks of its origin.’ 23 Relations of 
exploitation, reified into a financial security or risk, become an 
‘automatic fetish’, precisely because they bear no trace of the 
anthropologising niceties of the humanising and dehumanising 
trades that were once invested in them. However, Milios and Co. 


use this point to argue alongside Balibar that this demonstrates 
‘fetishism is not a subjective phenomenon based on illusions and 
superstitious beliefs. It refers to an economic reality mediated by 
objects (commodities), which are always already given in the form 
of a representation’ .24 And here, I want to lastly part from their 
argument. In Capital Vol. I Marx uses the word fetish as an —ism, 
to characterise the ‘fetishism which attaches itself to the products 
of labour as soon as they are produced as commodities’.2> He is 
broadly disqualifying the capitalisation of human labour's 
anthropological, and for Marx, also ontological function of 
potentiating human emancipation. But in Capital Vol. 3 Marx 
does not speak of fetishism but of an ‘automatic fetish’, he does 
not engage the classification of a despecified class of objects, but 
captures a highly specific synthetic being. To put it differently, 
when speaking of commodity fetishism Marx appears to use the 
word metaphorically, whereas when distinguishing fictitious 
capital as an ‘automatic fetish’ he seems to employ it literally, as a 
name, not as a concept. 


Rosalind Morris, in The Returns of Fetishism, on the 
ethnological invention of fetishism by Charles de Brosses in the 
early eighteenth century — from which also Marx took his cues — 
writes that it should ‘tame’ what is perceived in the disordered 
diversity of different fetishes as an intolerable ‘promiscuity of 
meanings’.26 This promiscuity could be located in exactly that 
difference between Marx's discussion of ‘commodity fetishism’ as 
a simple metaphor that occludes more than it generates and his 
distinction of finance as an ‘automatic fetish’. ‘Commodity 
fetishism’ unnecessarily sets out to tame a promiscuity of 
meanings, thus sacrificing the residual qualities of all trades for the 
life of the labour that entered into it. The ‘automatic fetish’ on the 
other hand introduces us to one specific form of trade, an 
omnipresent representation of violence that has perpetually been in 
crisis in the last decade. Its specificity, its being the fictitious body 
of what Milios and Co. social register as ‘abstract risk’, renders it 
as an exemplary materialisation, an instance, to quote Michael 
Taussig, in which ‘the representation is more important than the 
represented’ .27 The ‘abstract fetish’ is one that needs isolation, not 
only in order to be demystified, but also to engage its mystical, 


non-transparent qualities. Instead of securing labour's 
anthropological offerings once more, digging them up from the 
deep end of their financialised representations, Bass and Dietz take 
it upon themselves to deal in impossible concretions of a 
capitalisation headed by the ‘automatic fetish’. The “Trade Show’ 
initiates a milieu of embarrassments populated by art as dead 
stock, resuscitated in the diagonal initiation in seven 
personalisations of value. From metaphors of finance Bass and 
Dietz turn the artworks into metonyms of exchange and the 
disappointment of art in the “Trade Show’ offers up a space in 
which some incidental fetishes have briefly lost the taming 
universalisations of the fetishism attached to them. 
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‘Do you control the sequence of the radio's time announcements?” 


he asked quietly. 


‘l'm controlling it with my thoughts.’ 


Her voice was, like his, 


in a whisper. 


Can Xue, “Train Dreams’, 2018 


WRITINGS FROM THE FIELD 


Isabelle Stengers and Philippe 
Pignarre 


If ‘people thinking’ is a necessary condition, what the left needs, it 
is not a sufficient condition. To define it as such would be to 
become vulnerable to the trap of the rather feeble utopia of 
‘spontaneity’: it would be enough to give up grand, mobilising, 
theories, to let loose the ‘creativity’ of minoritarian groups 
fabricating their own coordinates, experimenting with their own 
locality, their own ‘thing’ in order for what holds us, miraculously, 
to give way and collapse. 


The question is not at all to criticise such groups but to 
separate their eventual success from the question that preoccupies 
us here, that which makes us Sounders of the depths. We have 
linked the efficacy of the system of sorcery that we are dealing 
with to the destruction of politics. The idealisation of spontaneous 
creativity ratifies this destruction, notably by identifying politics 
with a power that it would be a matter of not taking. The political 
question is not in the slightest a question that we want to impose 
on every minoritarian group, in the manner of an imperative 
arming a judgement. On the other hand, we want to maintain that 
political struggle also designates a question of creation and not a 
sort of spontaneous emergence at the heart of a milieu that a 
‘cooperation of brains’ would suffice to characterise. One doesn't 
do politics without knowing it. 


One can't forget ecosophy here either. Because most often it 
is the feeling of urgency, of the necessity of an engagement that 
cannot be denounced as a simple production of ethico-aesthetic 
jouissance, that poisons groups that are trying to do politics. This 
is part of the efficacy of the system of sorcery that we are dealing 
with: it is peerless in dividing those who want to confront it, 


including each of us inside ourselves, judged by ourselves in the 
name of this urgency which we are never up to. It is not surprising 
that the temptation of a reading of history that confers on a 
particular group the privilege of a political position indissociable 
‘by rights’ from its practical identity, returns incessantly. 


For instance, in McKenzie Wark's A Hacker Manifesto! 
hackers are attributed a practice and ‘class interests’ that situate 
them beyond the particular interests of the ‘exploited’, whose 
horizon would be limited to a collectivisation of property. The 
hacker is he (or she) who struggles for free information and who 
calls into question every form of appropriation, including that by 
producers of what they produce. This activates an ecosophical 
concern: the hacker of the Manifesto certainly constitutes a new 
and interesting protagonist (besides being defined as a 
quasiterrorist by those who demand more and more repressive 
laws from the state against all forms of piracy). We fear only that 
the manner in which the hacker is defined still responds to the 
‘progressivist’ form that evades the political question because it 
grants the right of some to define the interests of others as ‘still 
particular’ faced with a universal that has arrived at last. Politics 
begins when this form gives way to the question of practices that 
make the need that minoritarian groups have of one another exist. 


In A Thousand Plateaus Deleuze and Guattari evoked an 
‘itinerant creation’ implying an ambulant people of ‘relayers’? in 
explicit contrast with a model society but perhaps also, implicitly, 
with absolute nomadism, hacker style. The model society is a 
majoritarian one — everyone has a place that is just or at least 
merited, but if hacker nomadism defines every model as a matter 
for détournement, it is vulnerable to the passion to disabuse as an 
end in itself. Itinerance and the passage of relays imply, for their 
part, the always relative fabrication of localities. Those who 
‘itinerate’ are always somewhere, never ‘no matter where’, they 
are always engaged by this experimentation here and now on this 
terrain, never freely traversing a smooth space, where everything is 
the same. As for the relayers evoked by Deleuze and Guattari, they 
are certainly not submitted to a model or a norm of fidelity that 
would authorise the relay, but the practice of relays cannot for all 
that be confused with the right to take over and to put into 


circulation. 


The passage of relays implies not only holding but also 
giving. For the relay to be taken, it must be given, even if those 
who give know that they are not masters of what they give, that 
when a relay is taken it is not a matter of a simple translation but 
of a new creation. In this regard Félix Guattari evoked a process of 
‘existential catalysis’, wherein each ‘creation’ or reconquest is able 
to generate repercussions in the mode of the ‘yes, it's possible’, 
able to arouse the appetite that will make another possibility exist 
elsewhere. 


The figures of itinerance, of the passage of the relay, of 
existential catalysis, have a common trait. They all have as 
condition that what is produced locally — locally, always locally 
(for whoever thinks by the middle, there is only ever the local) — is 
also the production of what Deleuze and Guattari called desire, 
and others have called ‘joy’. Minoritarian productions can be 
laborious, sometimes painful, they nonetheless differ from the 
‘becoming conscious of’ associated with the loss of illusions, the 
recognition of a truth that transcends what is consequently no 
longer anything but illusion. The experience of the difference in 
the making between submitting to and creating, between accepting 
in the mode of the anonymous ‘we have to’ and discovering/ 
exploring/fabricating the degree of creative autonomy that can be 
reconquered, has nothing to do with the classical version of 
emancipation, which — as the release from alienation — constitutes 
an eminently general model, generalisable without re-creation. We 
will say that this experience is what happens whenever a situation 
has received what never belongs to it by rights, or never 
‘naturally’: the power to oblige thought. 


Curiously enough, if there is one practice that allows the link 
between ‘creative autonomy’ and ‘obligation’ to be glimpsed, it is 
that of scientists. More precisely that of scientists when — and to 
the extent that — the practice that engages them is not reducible to 
the respect for a method supposed to guarantee the production of 
objective knowledge. That is to say, when — and to the extent that 
— this practice implies the success of a ‘getting a hold’. We have 
already seen that in the case of experimenters, this success may be 


called the production of a ‘fact’ whose interpretation will resist 
objections. One may say that in this case the ‘successful fact’ has 
acquired what, in general, facts don't have, that is to say the 
capacity to produce agreement between those who are interested in 
it. An obligation corresponds to this definition of success: an 
experimenter will be obliged to recognise every objection as 
legitimate and welcome, on condition that this objection is 
‘competent’, coming from an objector obliged to think and to 
imagine by the same definition of success. 


The competent objection is not supposed to pursue any other 
end than that of putting to the test the proposition it calls into 
question, it is supposed to disregard every other type of interest. 
That is why the development of experimental practices, which 
confer on the verification of the successful experiment the power 
to oblige thought, is historically inseparable from the development 
of communities of “competent colleagues’. These communities 
laid claim to an autonomy that can be understood as protecting 
them against the imposition of other ends, as ensuring a space 
inside which an idea or proposition has no value for itself and all 
that matters is its eventual capacity to overcome colleagues’ 
objections. In this case, then, creative autonomy signifies the 
creation of spaces that assemble the ‘competent’ united by a 
minoritarian obligation: it is the possibility of a particular, non- 
generalisable, kind of success that makes them think, imagine, 
object. 


But the example of the scientists has another aspect, that of a 
political and ecosophical catastrophe. It offers us the occasion to 
underline the ambiguity of the term ‘autonomy’, the signification 
of which varies according to the manner in which whoever 
vindicates their autonomy defines as much what their milieu is as 
what they are. Scientists have not presented their successes as 
always selective and risky but as assured by a method, and what is 
more, a general method, one for every terrain, associated with the 
equally general values of objectivity and rationality. 


Majoritarian values that ‘anyone’ should accept. As a 
consequence they have favoured the confusion between what 
unites them and what one may call pseudosciences, which reduces 


what they are dealing with to that which can be methodically 
observed and quantified. And they have defended the autonomy 
that they needed by defining ‘non-scientists’, by way of contrast, 
as subjective and irrational, that is to say, by defining their milieu 
as what they should be protected from. The autonomy vindicated 
by scientists destines them, then, to having public authorities and 
industry as their only worthwhile interlocutors, not because they 
would be rational, but because they have the means of feeding 
scientific research in exchange for the ‘golden eggs’ it would 
produce. 


This example is the exact antithesis of a practice of relayers. 
Relayers would have required an itinerant definition of what a 
success is, a definition that ought to reinvent itself whenever a 
situation changes — and it would have to each time it concerns new 
people and new interests. Further, relaying the scientific practice, 
connecting success and passing the test of objections would mean 
assembling not only ‘competent’ protagonists but accepting the 
test of new types of objectors, not sharing the same obligations. 
What the sciences have given to those who fed them is not only 
the possibility of new powers of doing [faire], but also, and 
perhaps above all, new powers of silencing [faire taire], of 
suppressing objections, in the name of an apolitical scientific 
rationality ecopathology.> 


Every minoritarian practice that only has majoritarian words 
for speaking its need for autonomy will be tempted to envisage its 
milieu in missionary, ecopathological terms: bringing to ‘others’ 
what they lack, even if it means allying with all the powers having 
an interest in defining those ‘others’ as weak and ‘lacking’. And in 
that way it will have lost every possibility of protecting itself in a 
political way. This is the case today, when the powers that 
scientists trusted no longer keep their distance and undertake to 
directly enslave what they had hitherto profited from while 
respecting certain forms. Sadness and resentment: we are no 
longer respected, ‘they’ demand that our work be evaluated in 
terms of ‘results’, that our work pass through the filter of the 
interests that feed it. For instance, ‘they’ demand that it be 
constrained and channelled by the stakes of patents: either patents 
that already exist, and as such suffice to make a work unprofitable, 


or patents to be applied for, including those the prime interest of 
which is to make the work of others unprofitable. 


There is no reason to rejoice over the contemporary 
processes of transformation of scientific practices, which demand 
that scientists bend like everyone else to the ‘we have to’ and 
engender new types of ‘minions’. That would be to fall into a trap, 
always the same trap — that of rejoicing over a capitalist 
destruction as of an act of justice that hits all those who, in any 
case, were unworthy of being protected. On the other hand, it is 
important to propose another mode of dramatisation of what 
happens to them, one that refuses the nostalgia of a golden age 
when the state fed ‘disinterested’ research and combats the 
apocalyptic themes of the type ‘rising tide of irrationality’. 


And the same necessity of inventing is posed each time that 
the state dismantles that which, at other times, it had chosen to 
feed in the name of majoritarian values. Science, culture, social 
security cannot be defended in the name of a past when the state 
was supposed faithful to its mission. That is why, in all these 
cases, it has to be a matter of a political creation, of a ‘reconquest’, 
against the convergent, majoritarian values in the name of which 
what is attacked had first become the “business of the state’. 


Evidently enough, there is a radical dissymmetry between a 
majoritarian politics, which mobilises around consensual values 
(the defence of science, culture, social security and so on), and a 
process of political creation. Besides, it is not a matter of 
abandoning the one in the name of the other: there is no reason not 
to struggle against the redeployment of statist-capitalist strategies, 
against the process of redefining what the public authorities (at 
every level) allow capitalism to do and what capitalism makes the 
public authorities do. This kind of mobilisation responds to 
urgency, but we think that one loses nothing by abandoning every 
pedagogico-triumphalist reference of the kind: this time ‘they’ 
have gone too far, ‘the people’ will understand and (*X, you're 
screwed, the people are in the street’). Triumphalism may 
obliterate the need to think what the political process needs, that is 
to say, in the first place, its need for protection from what poisons 
it. 


How is one to become capable of creation if this capacity is 
not a dormant right that the interested parties will be able to 
recuperate as soon as the injustices of which they are the victims 
are suppressed? That is to say, if this ‘becoming capable’ is of the 
order of the event? In the first place the event must be protected 
from the ideas of spontaneity and unpredictability. Seattle was an 
event, but it was in preparation for a long time. There is an art of 
the event. But the word ‘art’ is a little too reassuring: it generates 
feelings that are elevated, but which don't oblige thought. One 
might also speak of a ‘poetics’. In the same way that ‘art’ 
communicates with trade, poetics retains a link with ‘making’, 
‘fabricating’, ‘poiesis’. 


Thought as obliged is emphatically not thought as adherence. 
It demands ’friction’. In order to resist the possibilities of making 
adherence too immediate and easy, we will risk proposing that a 
technical question responds to the cry ‘needing people to think’. 
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Dougal Dixon 


The world 50 million years after man is one he would still 
recognise; the climate and vegetation are broadly similar, only the 
geography has changed. Plate tectonics, the force responsible for 
continental drift, has driven the continents of Eurasia, Australia 
and North America together and turned South America into an 
island. The animals on the other hand, although still falling into 
the familiar classes of fish, mammals, reptiles and so on are 
remarkably different even though there are, in most cases, 
underlying similarities between them and the species that man 
would have known. The most profound differences are in the 
higher forms of life, the birds and mammals, which, because of 
their adaptability, respond rapidly to changing environmental 
conditions by evolving and producing new species quickly. As the 
earth's major habitats are broadly unchanged they cannot be 
responsible for the changes that have occurred in the earth's fauna 
since the time of man. The answer must lie more with the infinite 
variability of nature and the large number of solutions that exist in 
terms of form and shape for any one animal in a given 
environment. Which solution is ultimately adopted bears strongly 
on the animal's ancestry. If a creature has a particular feature that, 
in the short term, can be modified to suit a certain role, then that 
feature will develop in the course of evolution to suit the purpose 
in preference to one that is hypothetically better but which would 
have to evolve from scratch. The vacuum created by the demise of 
man provided the stimulus that led to the creation of this new 
fauna and it is their solutions to the successful exploitation of the 
earth's vast variety of habitats that are described on the following 


pages. 


Temperate Woodlands and Grasslands 


Across the Northern Hemisphere the temperate 
woodlands and grasslands form a broad belt encircling 
the globe, interrupted only by high mountains and seas. 
South of the equator temperate environments are found 
only in isolated pockets. 


Temperate woodlands and grasslands are characteristic of middle 
latitude areas, where warm sub-tropical and cool sub-polar air 
masses meet. This boundary is not fixed but moves north and south 
with the seasons and varies a great deal according to the 
geography and relief of the region. In the lower temperate 
latitudes, the western edges of the continents tend to have hot, dry 
summers and mild, damp winters, while the eastern edges are 
warm and humid all the year round with frequent summer 
thunderstorms. In higher latitudes the cool sub-polar air masses are 
the more dominant influence and the general eastward movement 
of the air brings rain to the western margins, giving damp, humid 
conditions in both summer and winter. 


The typical vegetation in humid areas is deciduous forest, but 
in places where the rainfall is high and there is little difference 
between summer and winter temperatures, evergreen forest of both 
coniferous and broadleaved trees are found. Most of the tree 
species present are influenced by soil type and local relief. Pines 
are found on gravelly soils and rock outcrops, and alders and 
willows on waterlogged soil by rivers and streams — but the main 
types of tree are oak, ash, maple and beech. The characteristic 
feature of deciduous woodland is the difference between its 
summer and winter aspects. In the summer the leaves form an 
almost continuous canopy and little direct sunlight reaches the 
ground. After the annual shedding of leaves the trees stand stark 
and naked against the wintry skies and the inhabitants are faced 
with new conditions of lighting and cover as well as of 
temperature and precipitation. They react to this in many ways, 
including hibernation and migration. The discarded leaf matter 
forms a thick, rich soil and contains three sources of plant nutrients 
— rotting plant material, humus and clay minerals. The humus 
slowly releases nutrients into the soil and also traps essential 
minerals such as nitrates and phosphates. The clay minerals store 


potassium, sodium and calcium — important raw materials 
necessary for photosynthesis. 


In areas of seasonal rainfall where the total precipitation is 
between 25 and 75 centimetres, grass forms the dominant 
vegetation. Although all grassland areas have an annual period of 
drought lasting several weeks or months when the surface soil 
dries out completely, their fundamental characteristic is the total 
absence of moisture at depth in the soil. The lack of water at this 
level does not impede the growth of grass, which is shallow 
rooted, but prevents trees, which have deep roots, from 
establishing themselves. 


The temperate woodlands and grasslands probably represent 
the habitats that suffered most during the Age of Man some 50 
million years ago. Man cut down the forests to supply food and to 
provide space for agriculture and settlement. He ploughed large 
tracts of grassland to plant cereals and created wide expanses of 
pasture land for grazing animals. These disturbed areas did not 
revert to their natural state until a long time after man's 
disappearance. This interference caused the extinction of a great 
number of animal genera native to the original habitats. However, 
some creatures did survive, and it was from these that the animals 
of today's temperate woodland areas are descended. 


A much more lightly built creature with long ears and a 
short sandy-coloured coat, the desert rabbuck stands no 
more than 1—2 metres high at the shoulder and is found 
in arid areas throughout the world to the south of the 
temperate belt. 


Heavily-built with rolls of insulating fat, the Arctic 
rabbuck is found in the far north, in the region of the 
tundra and coniferous forest. The Arctic rabbuck has a 
thick hairy coat which turns white in the winter. 


The forest dwelling rabbuck of temperate latitudes is the 


archetypal species of the genus Ungulagus. It grows to 
around 2 metres high and has a dappled coat which 
camouflages it effectively among the trees. They are 
normally found in small herds of between ten and twelve 
individuals. 


The Rabbucks: the Evolution of the Major 
Group of Herbivorous Animals 


During the period immediately before and during the Age of Man 
the principal large-scale grazers and browsers were the ungulates, 
the hoofed mammals. They were generally lightly built running 
animals, able to escape quickly from predators and with teeth 
particularly suited to cropping leaves and grasses. The ungulates 
were widely used by man for his own purposes. Cows and goats 
were domesticated for milk and meat, sheep were bred for wool 
and the skins of many were used for leather. Horses and oxen were 
harnessed to work for man and became the classic beasts of 
burden. By the time man became extinct these animals had 
become so dependent on him that they could no longer survive. 


The deer, the wild ungulates of the temperate latitudes, fared 
little better. Vast tracts of temperate woodlands had been 
destroyed to make room for man's cities and to provide agricultural 
land. This interference with their habitat was so intolerable and put 
such pressure on the deer that their numbers fell to a level from 
which they never recovered. What then could take their place? A 
whole ecological niche was vacant with nothing to exploit it. 
Which creature was best placed to take the initiative? 


During the Age of Man a small-scale grazer was present that 
was so successful it was considered to be a pest. The rabbit was so 
seriously destructive of man's crops that man made numerous 
attempts to control it and even attempted to exterminate it. Yet no 
matter what actions he took he never succeeded in getting rid of it 
completely. After man's disappearance, the rabbit's versatility and 
short breeding cycle enabled it to develop successfully into a 
number of separate forms. The most successful, the rabbuck, 


Ungulagus spp., now occupies the niche left by the ungulates. 


To begin with the rabbuck changed little from its rabbit 
ancestors excepting for size. In an environment totally devoid of 
large, hoofed grazing animals the rabbit was left with no major 
grazing competitors and quickly evolved to occupy the position 
they once held. The early rabbucks, Macrolagus spp., retained the 
hopping gait of their forbears and developed strong hind legs for 
leaping. However, although jumping was ideal for moving around 
the open grasslands, their traditional habitat, it was not the best 
method for the confined spaces of the forest, and more 
fundamental change had to take place. Several species of this 
earlier line still exist, but their place has largely been taken by the 
running forms of rabbuck that more closely resemble the deer of 
earlier times. 


The second major development took place some ten million 
years after the Age of Man. As well as developing rapidly into the 
size of a deer the rabbucks also began to evolve the typical deer 
leg and gait. The jumping hind legs and the generalised forelimbs 
of the rabbit grew into long-shanked running legs and the feet 
changed radically. The outer digits atrophied and the second and 
third toes grew into hoofs, strong enough to bear the animal's 
weight. This was a highly satisfactory arrangement and this line 
has now largely replaced the leaping form as the dominant group. 


The rabbuck has been so successful that it is found in a wide 
variety of forms throughout the world — from the tundra and 
coniferous forests of the far north to the deserts and rain forests of 
the tropics. 


The Predators 


In the mammal world the predators were traditionally carnivores 
(members of the order carnivora) — specialised meat-eating 
mammals with teeth modified for stabbing, killing and tearing 
flesh. Their legs were designed for leaping and producing a turn of 
speed that could quickly bring their chosen prey within killing 
distance. Wolves, lions, sabre-tooths, stoats — these were the 
creatures that fed on the docile herbivores and kept their numbers 


in check both during and before the Age of Man. However, being 
very specialised, these species tended not to have a great life span. 
They were so sensitive to changes in the nature and the 
populations of their prey that the average life of a carnivore genus 
was only six and a half million years. They reached their acme just 
before the Age of Man, but have since decreased in importance 
and are now almost extinct except for a number of aberrant and 
specialised forms found in the coniferous forest of the far north 
and in the South American Island Continent. 


The place of the carnivores, as the principal mammal 
predators, is now occupied by a variety of mammal groups in 
different parts of the world. In temperate regions the descendents 
of the rodents occupy this niche. 


When the carnivores were at their peak, the rodents, 
particularly the rats, began to acquire a taste for meat and animal 
waste. The spread of man to all parts of the world encouraged their 
proliferation and after man's demise they continued to flourish in 
the refuse created by the disruption and decay of human 
civilisation. It is this adaptability that has ensured their survival. 


Despite the specialised nature of their teeth, rats were able to 
live on a wide range of foods. At the front of their mouths they had 
two sharp gnawing incisors, which continued to grow throughout 
life to compensate for wear and which were separated by a gap 
from the back teeth. These were equipped with flat surfaces for 
grinding vegetable matter. This is very different from the typical 
carnivore dentition, which had cutting incisors at the front 
followed by a pair of stabbing canines and a row of shearing teeth 
at the back. 


As the rats expanded to occupy the niches left by the 
dwindling carnivores their teeth evolved to fulfil their new role. 
The gnawing incisors developed long stabbing points and were 
equipped with blades that could cut into and grip their prey. The 
gap between the incisors and the back teeth became smaller and 
the grinding molars became shearing teeth that worked with a 
scissor action. To make the dentition effective the jaw articulation 
change from a rotary grinding motion into a more powerful up- 


and-down action. This dentition was crucial in the development of 
the predator rats and allowed them to radiate into the numerous 
forms and varieties seen throughout the world today. 


In temperate latitudes the larger herbivores, the grazers and 
browsers of the plains and forests that were one time prey to the 
wolf, have now become the prey of the falanx, Amphimorphodus 
cynomorphus, a very large dog-like rat which hunts in packs. The 
evolution of this form involved the modification of the limbs from 
the fairly generalised scampering legs of the rat to the very 
sophisticated running organs with small, thickly padded feet, and 
long shanks powered by strong muscles and tendons. 


The dentition of the ancestral rat, consisting of gnawing 
incisors (front) and grinding teeth (back), reflects its 
herbivorous origins. 


In contrast the carnivorous predator rats have stabbing 
incisors (front) followed by a row of shearing teeth 
(back). 


The falanx are the rabbucks’ principal predators. They 
hunt in small packs, singling out the weaker individuals 
and harrying them to exhaustion. 


The falanx is the largest member of the family. Although 
superficially dog-like in form, its rat ancestry is quite 
unmistakeable. 


Creatures of the Undergrowth 


The undergrowth of a temperate wood, thick with humus and leaf- 
litter and added to annually by the autumnal shedding of deciduous 
leaves, provides a rich source of nourishment and shelter for all 
sorts of animals. The primary consumers of this material are 


bacteria and invertebrates, such as worms and slugs, which in turn 
provide food for many mammals and birds. The insectivores are 
therefore well represented in this habitat, not only in their 
primitive role of small-insect eater but also in a number of 
varieties that have adopted a predatory, carnivorous mode of life. 


Among those that have kept to their original life style is the 
testadon, Armatechinos impenetrabilis,a descendent of the 
primitive hedgehog. The spines of the ancestor have been replaced 
by a series of hinged, armoured plates which can be drawn 
together into an impregnable sphere when the animal is threatened. 
When rolled up tightly it is almost impossible to grip or penetrate 
and even the most determined predator rat finds a meal from this 
little animal more trouble than it is worth. 


The tusked mole, Scalprodens talpiforme, comes 
somewhere between the old order of insectivorous animals and the 
newer carnivorous ones. Looking very much like a mole of 50 
million years ago, it leads a burrowing existence and has adopted 
the streamlined shape, velvety fur and spade-like feet of its cousin. 
However, here any resemblance stops. It has two huge tusks 
extending from its jaws, and a paddle-shaped tail. As it burrows, 
the animal pushes forward with its feet in a rolling motion so that 
its tusks ream out the soil in front of it. The loose soil is pushed 
back by the feet and compacted to the tunnel walls by its tail. As 
well as eating worms and burrowing invertebrates, it also preys on 
small surface-living animals, especially mice, voles and lizards. 


The most interesting example of a previously insectivorous 
creature turned meat eater is the oakleaf toad, Grima 
frondiforme. It gets its name from a peculiar fleshy outgrowth on 
its back that looks exactly like a fallen oak leaf. The toad lies 
partly buried in the leaf litter, totally camouflaged and quite 
motionless except for its round, pink tongue which protrudes and 
wriggles about just like an earthworm. Any small animal that 
approaches to investigate falls victim to the toad's powerful jaws. 
The animal's only real enemy is the predator rat. 


These two creatures, the oakleaf toad and the predator rat, 
have a curious relationship. Within their blood streams lives a 


fluke that spends the juvenile stage in the toad and the adult stage 
in the predator rat. When the fluke approaches adulthood it 
produces a dye that turns the leaf-like outgrowth on the toad's back 
bright emerald green. As this happens in winter the toad becomes 
highly conspicuous and is quickly eaten. In this way the fluke is 
transferred into the body of the predator rat, where it becomes 
sexually mature and breeds. The fluke's eggs return to the toad 
through the predator rat's faeces, which are eaten by beetles that 
are preyed on by the toad. As the fluke needs to spend a period of 
at least three years growing in the toad's body before it is ready to 
parasitise the predator rat, and as the toad is sexually mature at 
eighteen months, all toads have the opportunity of reproducing 
before being exposed to predation. 


The Tree Dwellers 


Plant-eating mammals abound in the trees of the deciduous forests, 
eating shoots and leaf buds in the spring and fruits and nuts in the 
autumn. The long-bodied squirrel, known as the chirit, 
Tendesciurus rufus, is a typical plant-eating mammal. Its 
peculiar shape is a legacy from an immediate ancestor — the tree- 
burrowing rodent of the northern coniferous forests. As it spread 
south into the temperate woodlands it found that it no longer 
needed to make deep tunnels in the trees to escape harsh winter, 
and as a result the animal's specialised chiselling and gnawing 
teeth became smaller, its dentition reverting to be more like that of 
its distant ancestor the grey squirrel. Its bodily shape, however, 
was still perfectly adapted to life in the trees and remained 
unchanged. 


Now that the animal no longer led a burrowing existence, its 
legs and feet had to evolve to suit its new environment. Its hind 
feet, although small and short, became very powerful and 
developed strong, gripping claws. The underside of its short tail 
grew hard and scaly and with its hind feet formed a strong three- 
point anchor that could secure the animal to the tree while it 
reached out to collect food. 


As its squirrel ancestor's jumping ability has completely 
disappeared, the animal can only move from one tree to another by 


reaching out and grasping an extended branch. For this reason the 
chirit is found most often in the dense thickets, where the trees are 
close together. Its only enemies are birds of prey, and it is really 
only vulnerable to those when feeding in the topmost branches. It 
retains the predilection of the burrowing squirrel for making nests 
in holes in trees and often occupies holes and hollows excavated 
by wood-boring birds. 


Wood boring is the speciality of a group of insectivores 
known as tree drummers, Proboscinuncus spp. These animals, 
basically shrew-like in form, subsist on a diet of grubs and insects, 
which they gouge out from crevices in the bark. They have masses 
of sensory bristles on their feet and very large ears, which help 
them to detect the movement of grubs burrowing in the wood. 
When a tree drummer finds a grub it drives its chisel-like teeth into 
the bark to make a hole big enough to enable it to remove the grub 
with its trunk-like proboscis. Sometimes the grub becomes 
skewered on its chisel teeth and needs to be carefully plucked off 
before being eaten. 


It is really the birds that are masters of the trees. After the 
great reptiles became extinct, over a hundred million years ago, the 
birds expanded into an enormous number of species. Being 
primarily designed for flying, birds had access to the tree-tops in a 
way that few other animals had, and finding that they were safer 
there than on the ground they soon became perfectly adapted to 
this new habitat. As a result many woodland birds have developed 
feet with curved opposable toes that are ideal for gripping 
branches. In one species, the tree goose or hanging bird, Pendavis 
bidactylus, these toes have been reduced to two. They are 
permanently curved and enable the bird to hang upside down 
without effort. Because of the bird's size and weight, this attitude is 
much easier to maintain over long periods than an upright stance, 
and it has taken to spending long periods roosting in this position. 


Nocturnal Animals 


As night falls in the temperate woodland, the sleeping animals of 
the day are replaced by a completely new set of creatures. 
Nocturnal birds, bats and insects — a whole array of creatures is 


found that are as diverse and numerous as those of the daytime. As 
dusk falls and the moths and night-active flies take to the air the 
insectivorous bats appear to feed on them. Bats have proved so 
successful in their shape and lifestyle that in most parts of the 
world they have remained remarkably stable in shape and form 
ever since they first appeared over a hundred million years ago. 
Save for the development of a more sophisticated echolocation 
system, positioned at the front of the face, and the absence of eyes, 
little else has changed. 


The purrip bat, Caecopterus sp., so called because of its 
curious voice, is found throughout temperate latitudes. Unlike the 
earlier bats which generally navigated using high-pitched sounds, 
the purrip bat uses a much wider range of frequencies extending 
well into the audible level, giving it a much more sophisticated 
picture of the terrain. 


Great birds of prey, which combine the characteristics of the 
former eagles and owls, wing their way silently through the 
branches, ever watching for an unwary movement on the ground 
that would denote the presence of a small animal. Their large 
forward-facing eyes, acting like wide-aperture lenses to increase 
the amount of light reaching the retina, give a three-dimensional 
image over their entire field of vision and enable them to 
accurately gauge distances and hunt in almost pitch darkness. 
Their prey includes the lutie, Microlagus mussops, a descendant 
of the rabbit. 


The luties live in direct competition with the ancient groups 
of small rodents — the mice and voles. In some areas the luties 
have replaced the rodents completely, whereas in other parts of the 
woodlands, where the conditions particularly favour them, the 
rodents have remained successful. The luties resemble the small 
rodents in many respects, particularly in size, but their rabbit 
ancestry is obviously displayed in the shape of the head and tail. 
They feed mostly at night, nesting during the day in crevices 
among the tree roots or in holes in the ground. 


Another small animal that provides food for birds of prey is 
the truteal; Terebradens tubauris, an insectivore related to the 


chisel-toothed shrews of the trees. The incisors of both the upper 
and lower jaws of this animal are extended forward to form a 
structure like a bird's beak, which acts as a probe to catch worms 
and burrowing insects in soft earth and leaf litter. The truteal is 
completely blind and retains no vestiges of eyes. It is, however, 
equipped with a large number of sensory whiskers and extremely 
acute hearing. Its ears, which are enormous for the size of its body, 
can be rolled into trumpets by a unique set of muscles located at 
their base and then pressed to the ground to listen for sounds of 
burrowing. 


The shrock, Melesuncus sylvaticius, is a much larger 
animal. Descended from insectivore stock, it has a size and shape 
comparable to that of the extinct badger. It makes nightly forays 
through the undergrowth and will take any prey that it chances 
upon. It has a long snout and broad forepaws with which it digs 
after burrowing animals and excavates its own family nest in soft 
soil under tree roots. [...] 


[Ed. note: some of the images accompanying this text can be viewed via 
the author's website: www.dougal-dixon.co.uk/after-man] 


Dougal Dixon, extract from After Man: A Zoology of the Future 
(New York: St. Martin's, 1981) 35-47; republished in After Man: A 


Zoology of the Future, 40th Anniversary Edition (London: 
Breakdown Press, 2022). 


Mi You 


The Chinese sci-fi blockbuster The Wandering Earth (2019) is 
based on the novella by award-winning sci-fi writer Liu Cixin. Set 
in the near future, the solar system becomes uninhabitable and the 
earth's population forms the United Earth Government and 
embarks on a plan to move the Earth out of the Solar System to the 
Alpha Centauri system. Planetary engines are built across the 
planet, underneath which are underground cities to house the 
human population. The engines, running on fusion power, stop the 
rotation of the Earth and propel it away from the sun. As the film 
starts, the Earth passes by Jupiter, whose gravitational spikes cause 
devastating earthquakes on the Earth and international rescue 
teams risk their lives to keep the Earth engines running. However, 
Earth is drawn in by Jupiter's gravitational pull to the point of no 
return. The artificial-intelligence-controlled international space 
station deems Earth impossible to save and turns on an escape 
mode to continue searching for inhabitable planets to populate. 
The young protagonist Liu Qi suggests igniting Jupiter's hydrogen- 
rich atmosphere to propel Earth away, but the most powerful 
engine on earth falls short of igniting Jupiter. At this critical 
moment, astronaut Liu Peigiang, Liu Qi's father, destroys the 
command system in the space station and drives his spacecraft to 
the cloud between Jupiter and Earth, helping the ignition by 
sacrificing himself. Earth is propelled out of the orbit of Jupiter 
and continues its migration into another galaxy. 


Where sci-fi ends is where science non-fiction begins. Tech- 
optimism is in the air in China: from government officials to state- 
sponsored futurologists, from the private sector to the public, 


scientific development is a shared consensus. With the Wandering 
Earth grossing second highest in Chinese box-office history, a sci- 
fi boom is catapulted into being. Public and private investments 
are pumped into sci-fi ‘industrial zones’ to support creative 
economy companies banking on sci-fi IP spin-offs. Sci-fi expos 
attract high-profile media features and mass audience. Elementary 
school children are enrolled in sci-fi writing competitions. The 
latter phenomenon is concurrent to a nationwide rollout of STEM 
or STEAM education, where even kindergarten kids start learning 
programming. In science policy, the Chinese state is doubling 
down on its spending in basic sciences, an area overshadowed by 
applied sciences until recently.! It may appear as a moment of 
coupling speculation and rationality, but going deeper it is 
debatable if both can be reduced to instrumental uses. The 
appearance of sci-fi on steroids veils not only the tendency to 
reinforce the known, including the best and worst of our morals, 
but also the incapacity to change the present. This is a classical 
dystopia as utopia, where solidarity becomes possible in the worst 
of all scenarios. Too often it serves as a fantasy ride into an 
accelerated future so we can derive comfort from the knowledge 
that the reality is still livable, after all. Or, in the current techno- 
optimism, the liberating possibilities of science and technology 
seems to contribute to ‘the pursuit of quiet, conformist prosperity’, 
one that is situated in a general cultural optimism of the Chinese 
middle class.” 


One of the most striking features of this novella and film is 
the setup of the Earth as a spaceship.? As opposed to the biblical 
(and earlier Mesopotamian) image of Noah's Ark or typical 
Hollywood narratives, whereby a few humans survive atrocities on 
Earth by performing a grand escape — based on an extensive idea 
of space so that the Earth/home can always be extended outward — 
The Wandering Earth turns everything around by taking an 
inward or intensive image of Earth. At the same time, it is 
conveniently timed to China's party slogan XM aH E, or ‘a 
community of shared future’, an attempt to articulate the need for 
global cooperation. At various global summits, Chinese leaders 
emphasise concrete policy issues such as development, security 
and sustainability, as well as intangible ties, such as through 


culture. A high-flying idea, it does however strike a chord and 
come close to a ‘planetary politics’ that many argue is needed to 
save us from the climate crisis, from cultural theorists+ and left- 
wing political theorists to billionaire think tanks such as the 
Berggruen Institute.© 


If this speculative fabulation renders such a political message 
palpable, the original novella presents more than disconcerting 
details about the organisation of this future society under the 
guidance of the technocratic United Earth Government. Education 
is practically reduced to astrophysics and engineering, love is rare 
though couples do marry and reproduce, and the elder are 
sacrificed for the younger to survive in the case of a technical 
failure. There are certainly some degrees of objective necessity in 
suppressing the liberal individual tradition in the face of an 
insurmountable catastrophe, but even there, softer forms of social 
engineering are imaginable.’ If all of this is an unsettling nod to 
Brave New World, then the chill goes even further in Liu's 
dazzling interstellar epic, The Three Body Problem. In this 
dangerously competitive universe, the ‘dark forest rule’ prevails: 
any civilisation will annihilate other life forms before they have a 
chance to do the same.? The most powerful weapon that Earth 
people thus have against a higher intelligence civilisation is 
precisely deterrence, since the Earth can reveal both its own 
galactic location and that of this civilisation. This operationalised 
distrust, against the background of a zero-sum game, betrays the 
fact that Liu was raised during the Cold War and Cultural 
Revolution. Of his childhood Liu likes to tell the story when he 
was seven years old, the whole village gathered to watch Dong 
Fang Hong 1, Chin's very first space satellite, passing in the starry 
night. The person behind the satellite project that inspired Liu to 
embark on a sci-fi career was no other than Qian Xuesen, whose 
life uniquely embodies science and speculation, though of a quite 
different kind. 


II 


In the artist film and retro-futuristic sci-fi Qian Xuesen and the 
Yangtze River Computer (2021),? Shanghai-based artist Shi 


Qing draws on real and fictive historical events around the scientist 
that point to a speculative past and future of computation in China. 


Qian Xuesen (1911-2009) was a Chinese aerodynamicist 
trained with Theodore von Karman in the US, with whom he 
worked on the Karman-Tsien rule for the calculation of 
aerodynamics. At the height of the Second Red Scare,!9 Qian 
returned to China to oversee China's nuclear weapon, missile, and 
space programme. He was also the chief propagator of cybernetics 
in China since the 1950s. The film follows Qian's journey to China 
and his invention of the fictive Yangtze River Computer, a 
supercomputer that utilises the masses for computation tasks. 
While visiting a dam construction site, the film relates, Qian was 
struck by the orderly organisation of 400,000 labourers and 
thought, ‘This is a mass collaborative physical computer! 
Compared to the instrumental nature of Western computers, it was 
the consciousness and discipline of these workers that made real 
computing possible.’ !! The collective organisation of the workers 
played a key role in achieving optimal computation results. At one 
point, the film shows how the bottleneck in the development of 
this computer was overcome by reforming the worker-manager 
organisational structure so that the lower-class workers could 
manifest their problem-solving creativity. 


The film then takes an excursion to Chile, where the design 
of the Cybersyn project was compared to the fictive Yangtze River 
Computer. Indeed, the project's mastermind, Stafford Beer, 
envisioned two ways to tame complexity in a system: by way of 
rules that would make the internal behaviours within a system 
more uniform, and by granting autonomy and power to individual 
components so that they can re-engineer the underlying 
organisational structural in the face of emerging complexities. !2 
This elegant design continues to inspire leftist technological 
strategies today, such as the takeover of the feedback 
infrastructure!? or redesigning the market via a social use of 
digital algorithms that grants decision-making power to its 
participants while reducing vicious competition. !4 


Outlandish though it is, the ontology of the Yangtze River 
Computer with masses standing behind it is an extrapolation from 


the ‘mass movements’ that the Chinese cybernetic programme was 
rooted in. China had neither the technocratic class nor achieved the 
level of centralisation of the Soviet Union, and thus did not follow 
the path of Soviet cybernetics, which ultimately was doomed by 
fierce competition and self-interest among the numerous research 
institutes, technocrats, and specialists involved.!5 Chinese 
scientists engaged cybernetics, mathematics and data sciences 
during the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution 
periods in concrete production sites such as villages and factories 
on the most local levels, amounting to political mobilisation 
through technology. The equal emphasis on high-end rocket 
science and grassroots technological politics — the ‘mass line’ — 
was the distinctive Chinese way of technological development 
until the end of the 1970s. !© 


The film progresses into Deng Xiaoping's era of reform, 
which heralded marketisation and a shift of focus from military 
technology to general industries. The Yangtze River Computer 
cedes its place to personal computers but retains the structure of 
mass mobilisation as its underlying algorithm. In real life, Qian 
Xuesen dedicated himself to studies on Qigong and supernatural 
phenomena during this period. He declared that there is 
tremendous potential in the human body, and that the human body 
and its environment must be taken as a system.!7 His endorsement 
of Qigong as science ushered in a Qigong boom in China in the 
80s and 90s. In the film, this gives the Yangtze Computer a new 
lease of life; the film makes the connection between supernatural 
events, the “quantum state’ of the masses, and quantum computing. 
With this, the film ends on a note of critique of today's global 
algorithmic rule. 


HMI 


Left-wing technology-minded thinkers have long proposed 
devising automation to achieve post-work and post-capitalist 
emancipation. Unsatisfied with the communal, localist and 
immediate-actions-based forms of resistance, Srnicek and 
Williams call for a leftist alternative beyond the capitalist 
imagination to achieve universal prosperity. Concretely, they 
propose a universal basic income in a society of full automation 


where the meaning of work can be redefined.!8 Their ideas have 
found resonance with broader intellectual debates, where authors 
like Paul Mason take on the idea of utilising information-rich 
technologies to ensure social justice.!9 


A sense of accelerationism runs through these works. 
Coloured by French post-structuralist philosophy, accelerationists 
see the libidinal and deterritorialising growth of capitalism in 
tandem with technological expansion as the only possibility to 
push through the limit of capitalism and bring into being a 
different world order.2° Though Srnicek and Williams are not keen 
to describe their position as left-accelerationist, Mason takes the 
post-work cue from the sci-fi novel Red Star (1909) by early 
Bolshevik Alexander Bogdanov. Red Star depicts a fully 
technologised communist utopia where production meets the needs 
of people with minimal labour input. The collectivist society is 
sustained by blood transfusion, a fantasy that the author himself 
lived, as he created the Institute for Blood Transfusion and died 
from an experiment. Red Star is emblematic of the ‘actually- 
existing accelerationism’ of the Bolshevik revolution, which 
accelerated the process of revolution by foregoing full-fledged 
capitalist development as per the historical logic of ‘stages’, and — 
before the revolution — by accelerating capitalist industrialist 
tendencies so the proletariat would revolt.?! 


And yet just like today's left-wing tech thinkers, Bogdanov 
was part of the ‘technical intelligentsia’,22 downplaying the role of 
the masses. As Benjamin Noys points out, such visions court ‘a 
scientific socialism that involved the exclusion of the masses and 
minimized political questions’, risking ‘homogenization and 
reduction’.23 Similarly, Keti Chukhrov takes issue with the 
euphoria of repurposing technology for grand societal visions, 
exactly because it identifies the intellectual worker as the subject 
of emancipation. The intellectual worker is to retrieve the means 
of production from semio-capital and to rechannel them against 
neoliberal domination. This disregards the role of the proletariat as 
harbinger of knowledge which stood at the centre of the October 
Revolution, and as such, manifests the deeply entrenched master- 
bondsman complex.2* In a way, this conditions accelerationism as 


an intellectualising ‘interpretative’ tool, which does not necessarily 
mean it represents a ‘political coup’ .25 


Presently, it seems both left and right accelerationism regard 
social reorganisation and reconstruction as only thinkable when 
the technological prerequisites are met. Yet for all that, they 
deplete our political imaginations by confining us to the 
technologies we have on hand. In contrast both to the ‘actually 
existing accelerationist’ technological development in China and 
to Red Star, Qian Xuesen and the Yangtze River Computer 
offers a refreshing take on the agents of change by mobilising the 
masses and the power of speculation to narrate a compelling 
alternative form of technology. 


What if we start elsewhere, by questioning the technologies 
on hand? What if speculation becomes a collective experience and 
an articulation of technology, and, by extension, politics? In the 
history of computation, it is neither necessary nor inevitable that 
computers become privatised devices. One just needs to compare it 
with the campaign for universal computer programming literacy 
by Andrei Ershov in the Soviet Union in the 1980s. In most 
schools, students had to compute on paper as there was a shortage 
of computers. And yet Ershov understood the computer as a device 
amplifying humankind's innate capacity toward goal-oriented 
action, hence the program emphasised the mind and not the device 
itself.2 This would have different sociopolitical implications from 
today's algorithmic rule. Concurrently, Qian's own proposal of the 
open complex giant system (OCGS) as a research field in system 
engineering’ offered another path to computation, where expert 
knowledge, databases, various AI programs, and computers form a 
giant human-machine integrated intelligence system. 


Meanwhile, cyberneticians like McCulloch were interested in 
how to turn mental processes into cognition, in the same way 
reason is translated into algorithmic rationality. The reformulation 
of cognition in cybernetics as patterns that link thought to action 
marks the abandonment of the concern with the real, or the ‘what 
is it’. An interest in predicting future interactions, or ‘what does it 
do’, took precedence instead.?8 This heralded a whole new field of 
methodologies and practices that make computation more 


powerful to the point that it — fast forward a few decades — shapes 
realities, if not meta-realities. Qian embarked on a different path. 
The human body, supernatural events, Qigong and Chinese 
medicine formed an ontological and holistic quest, which took 
precedence over technology. The Qigong culture that permeated 
the society offered structures of experience and forms of 
(extra)scientific thinking. It was a collective speculation that 
unconsciously reacted to and filtered rapid social transformations 
and heated intellectual debates of the time through science and 
technology. It was neither accelerationist nor decelerationist. If 
Qian Xuesen's open complex giant system would be built, could 
the symbiosis not just hinge on the experts but also the speculative 
potential of the human, as per Qian's scientific interest in the 
supernatural? Where the forking history is left to be written, the 
fictive Yangtze River Computer fills in the gap: a technology 
beyond the design of the technical intelligentsia, fuelled by the 
collective speculations of the masses. 


This is the story of one form of speculation against another: 
on the one hand, the centripetal movement aligning to the ‘what it 
is’, and on another, the development of technology following the 
centrifugal momentum of deterritorialising capitalism in the image 
of accelerationism. The model should not just be taken as a 
simplistic interpretation of absolutising social forms, even though 
it's attempting to juxtapose a socialist state with its perpetual 
internal revolutions with an accelerationist capitalist state as ideal 
types. For this, history is full of dialectical movements: the 
Cultural Revolution reshuffled the social and bureaucratic 
structures in China to such an extent that it allowed the creativity 
of a new capitalistic system to thrive. More than interpretation, the 
conceptual scheme here calls for a politics to come: channelling 
speculation into an intensive mode of technological imagination, 
in order to advance a plurality of technics and cosmopolitics.?? 


The life story of Qian can inspire stratospherically different 
imaginaries, as the world-making of the two Liu Cixin sci-fi 
narratives and the artistic sci-fi on Qian attests. The one features 
(supra)state-sponsored military industrial complexes set against a 
zero-sum game mentality at galactic levels, while the other 
grounds technological and historical agency in the masses. For the 


politics to come, we can ask how the masses as agents can reclaim 
the social via technology. 
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Stanislaw Lem 


[...] As from the scattered pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, a new picture 
is emerging from new discoveries in galactic astronomy, from new 
models for the genesis of the planets and the stars, from the 
composition of radioisotopes recently found in meteors of the solar 
system. The history of the solar system is being reconstructed, and 
the origin of life on Earth, with an import as exciting as it is 
contrary to all we have accepted until now. 


To put the matter most concisely: the hypotheses that 
reconstruct the past ten billion years of the Milky Way's existence 
tell us that man emerged because the Universe is a place of 
catastrophe; that Earth, together with life, owes its existence to a 
peculiar sequence of catastrophes. It was as a result of violent 
cataclysms that the Sun gave birth to its family of planets. The 
solar system emerged from a series of catastrophic disturbances, 
and only after that could life arise, develop, and eventually 
establish dominion over the Earth. In the next billion-year period, 
during which man had no chance to emerge because there was no 
room on the evolutionary tree, another catastrophe opened the way 
for anthropogenesis by killing hundreds of millions of Earth's 
creatures. 


Creation through destruction (and consequent release of 
tensions) occupies the central place in this new picture of the 
world. Or one could put it thus: Earth arose because the proto-Sun 
entered a region of destruction; life arose because Earth left that 
region; man arose because in the next billion years destruction 
once again descended on Earth. 


Stubbornly opposing the indeterminism of quantum 
mechanics, Einstein said, “God does not play dice with the world.’ 


By this he meant that chance cannot decide atomic phenomena. It 
turned out, however, that God plays dice not only on the atomic 
scale but with the galaxies, the stars, the planets, the birth of life, 
and the emergence of intelligence. We owe our existence as much 
to catastrophes that occurred at the right place and the right time as 
to those that did not take place in other epochs and places. We 
came into the world having passed — during the history of our star, 
then of the planet, then of biogenesis and evolution — through the 
eyes of many needles. The nine billion years separating the 
protosolar cloud of gases from Homo sapiens can therefore be 
compared to a gigantic slalom in which no gate was missed. We 
know now that there were many such ‘gates’, and that any veering 
from the slalom run would have precluded the rise of man. What 
we do not know is how ‘wide’ was this track, with its curves and 
gates — or, in other words, the probability of this ‘perfect run’ 
whose goal was anthropogenesis. 


So the world that the science of the next century will 
recognise will be a group of random catastrophes, creative as well 
as destructive. Note that the group is random, whereas each of the 
catastrophes in it conforms to the laws of physics. 


I 


[...] A galaxy treated as a roulette wheel on which life can be 
‘won’ is not an ‘honest’ roulette wheel. An honest roulette wheel 
manifests one and only one probability distribution (1:36 for each 
play). For roulette wheels that are shaken, that change shape 
during the game, that keep using different balls, there is no such 
statistical uniformity. All roulette wheels and all spiral galaxies are 
certainly similar to one another, but they are not exactly the same. 
A galaxy can behave like a roulette wheel placed near a stove; 
when the stove is hot, the heat will distort the disk, which will, in 
turn, affect the distribution of the winning numbers. A brilliant 
physicist can measure the influence of temperature on the roulette 
wheel, but if, in addition, the floor shakes from the trucks outside, 
his measurement will be off. 


In this sense, the galactic game of life and death is a game 
played on a loaded roulette wheel. 


Earlier, I referred to Einstein's belief that God does not play 
dice with the world. I can now expand on what I said there. God 
not only plays dice with the world, he also plays an honest game — 
with perfect, identical dice — but only on the smallest scale, the 
atomic. Galaxies, on the other hand, are huge divine roulette 
wheels that are not honest. Please note that ‘honesty’ here is 
understood mathematically (statistically) and not morally. 


Observing a radioactive element, we can establish its half life 
— that is, how long one has to wait for half its atoms to decay. This 
decay is governed by statistically honest chance, since it is the 
same throughout the Universe for this element. Whether it sits in 
the laboratory, in the depths of the Earth, in a meteor, or in a 
cosmic nebula, its atoms behave the same way. 


Whereas a galaxy, a mechanism that produces stars, planets, 
and occasionally life, does so — as a mechanism of chance — 
dishonestly, because incalculably. 


Its creations are governed neither by determinism nor by the 
sort of indeterminism we find in the world of quanta. Therefore the 
course of the galactic ‘game for life’ can be known only ex post 
facto, after we have won. One can reconstruct what has taken 
place — although it was not, in the beginning, foreseeable — but not 
with exactitude; it is like re-creating the history of human tribes in 
the era when people were still illiterate and left behind no 
chronicles or documents, only the work of their hands, which the 
archaeologist unearths. Galactic cosmology then becomes ‘stellar- 
planetary archaeology’. This archaeology studies the particular 
game whose winning stake is us. 


II 


A good three-quarters of the galaxies, like our Milky Way, are 
spiral disks with a nucleus and two arms. This galactic formation 
of gaseous clouds, dust, and stars (which gradually are born and 
die in it) revolves, its nucleus whirling at a greater angular velocity 
than the arms, which, falling behind, bend, thereby giving the 
whole the shape of a spiral. 


The arms, however, do not move at the same speed as the 
stars. 


A spiral galaxy owes its unchanging form to its density 
waves, in which the stars behave like molecules in an ordinary 
gas. 


Orbiting at different speeds, the stars that are considerably 
removed from the nucleus remain outside the arm, while those 
near the nucleus overtake and pass through the spiral arm. Only 
the stars halfway out from the nucleus move at the same velocity 
as the arms. This is the so-called synchronous (corotational) circle. 
About five billion years ago, the cloud of gases from which the 
Sun and the planets were to form was situated near the inner edge 
of a spiral arm. It overtook that arm slowly — on the order of one 
kilometre per second. The cloud, entering deep into the density 
wave, became contaminated by isotopes of iodine and plutonium, 
the radioactive residue of a supernova that had exploded in the 
vicinity. The isotopes decayed, until another element, xenon, was 
formed from them. Meanwhile, the cloud was compressed by the 
density wave in which it moved, and this caused condensation 
until a young star — the Sun — arose. At the end of this period, 
some four and a half billion years ago, another supernova 
exploded in the neighbourhood; it contaminated the circumsolar 
nebula (not all the protosolar gas had been concentrated yet in the 
Sun) with radioactive aluminium. 


This hastened, perhaps even caused, the emergence of the 
planets. Computer simulations show that, in order for a disk of 
gases whirling around a young star to undergo segmentation and 
condense into planets, some outside intervention is necessary, like 
the giant push supplied by the supernova that exploded not far 
from the Sun. 


How do we know all this? From the composition of 
radioisotopes in the meteors of the solar system. Knowing the half 
life of the isotopes of iodine, plutonium and aluminium, we can 
calculate when the protosolar cloud was contaminated by them. 
This took place at least twice; a different time of decay enables us 
to establish that the first contamination took place shortly after the 


protosolar cloud entered the inner edge of the galactic arm, and the 
second contamination (by radioactive aluminium) occurred some 
three hundred million years later. 


The Sun, therefore, spent the earliest phase of its 
development in a region of strong radiation and shock waves that 
caused the formation of the planets; then, accompanied by the 
already cooling and solidifying planets, it left that zone. It came 
out into a region of high vacuum free of stellar catastrophes; thus 
life was able to develop on Earth without lethal disturbances. 


This picture puts a big question mark over the Copernican 
idea that says the Earth (together with the Sun) does not occupy a 
special, favoured place, but a ‘typical’ one. 


Had the Sun been on the far periphery of the Galaxy and, 
travelling slowly, not crossed a spiral arm, it certainly would not 
have formed the planets. Planet formation requires ‘midwife 
assistance’ in the form of violent events, such as a shock wave 
from an exploding supernova (at least one). 


Had the Sun, in giving birth to the planets, been close to the 
galactic nucleus, thus travelling faster than the arms of the spiral, it 
would have passed through them often. Frequent irradiations and 
shocks would then have made the emergence of life on Earth 
impossible, or would have destroyed it in an early phase of 
development. 


Similarly, had the Sun orbited at the exact corotational point 
of the Galaxy, never leaving its arm, life would also not have been 
able to establish itself on our planet. Sooner or later it would have 
been killed by a neighbouring supernova (supernovas explode 
most often within the galactic arms). Also, the average distance 
between stars is considerably smaller within the arms than 
between the arms. 


Therefore, the conditions favouring planet formation prevail 
within the spiral arms, while the conditions that contribute to the 
emergence and development of life prevail in the space between 
the arms. 


These conditions are not met by the stars circling near the 
nucleus of the Galaxy, or by the stars on its rim, or, finally, by the 
stars whose orbits coincide with the corotational circle — only by 
those in the vicinity of this circle. 


One also has to realise that an eruption of a supernova too 
close by, instead of ‘squeezing’ the protosolar cloud and 
accelerating its planetary condensation, would scatter it like 
dandelion fluff. Too distant an explosion, on the other hand, might 
be an insufficient spur to planet formation. So the successive 
explosions of the supernovas in the neighbourhood of the Sun 
must have been ‘properly’ synchronised with the successive stages 
of its development as a star, as a planetary system, and, finally, as 
a system in which life arose. 


The protosolar cloud was a ‘player’ who approached the 
roulette wheel with the necessary initial capital, who increased that 
capital by playing and winning, and who then left the casino in 
time, preserving everything his run of luck had given him. 


It appears that biogenic planets, and therefore planets capable 
of giving rise to civilisations, should be found primarily near the 
corotational circle of the Galaxy. 


If we accept this reconstruction of the history of our system, 
we will be forced to revise our previous notions regarding the 
psychozoic density of the Universe. 


We are fairly sure that none of the stars in the Sun's vicinity — 
within a radius of fifty light-years — is home to any civilisation that 
possesses a communications technology at least equal to ours. 


The radius of the corotational circle is about 105 parsecs — 
that is, 34,000 light-years. The whole Galaxy has more than 150 
billion stars. Assuming that a third of the stars are located in the 
nucleus and the thick bases of the spiral arms, we obtain — for the 
arms themselves — a total of 100 billion stars. We do not know 
how thick to make the torus, a figure in the shape of an automobile 
tire, which, if drawn around the corotational circle, will contain the 
whole zone favouring the emergence of life-bearing planets. Let us 


assume that in the zone that makes up the biogenic torus lie a 
hundred-thousandth of all the stars of the galactic spiral — that 
means millions. The entire circumference of the corotational circle 
is about 215,000 light-years. If each of the stars there produced 
one civilisation, the average distance between two inhabited 
planets would equal 5 light-years. But the stars near the 
corotational circle are not spread out evenly in space. Moreover, 
planet-bearing stars are more likely to be found within the spiral 
arms, and stars with a planet on which life can evolve without fatal 
disturbances are more likely to be found in the space between the 
arms, where there is less exposure to stellar upheavals. However, 
most of the stars are inside the arms, where stars are most densely 
concentrated. 


Therefore one should seek signals of extraterrestrial 
intelligence along the corotational arc ahead of the Sun and 
behind the Sun on the galactic plane — that is, between the stellar 
clouds of Perseus and Sagittarius, because the stars there, like our 
Sun, have the galactic passage behind them and are now moving, 
like our solar system, in the empty space between the arms. [...] 


Galaxies continue to give birth to stars, because the Universe 
in which we live, while certainly not young, is not yet old. 
Computer simulations reaching far into the future show that in the 
end all the star-generating material will be depleted, the stars will 
be extinguished, and whole galaxies will ‘vaporise’ into radiation 
and particles. 


From this ‘thermodynamic death’ we are separated by some 
10100 years. Long before that — in 1015 years — all the stars will 
lose their planets from having other stars pass close to them. The 
planets, whether lifeless or inhabited, torn from their orbits by 
strong perturbations, will be swallowed in endless darkness and a 
temperature close to absolute zero. Paradoxically, it is easier to 
describe what will become of the Universe in 1015 or in 10100 
years, or what took place in the first few minutes of its existence, 
than to reconstruct the different stages of solar and terrestrial 
history. It is even more difficult to foresee what will become of our 
system when it leaves the calm space that stretches between 
Perseus and Sagittarius, between the stellar clouds of the two 


galactic arms. Assuming that the difference between the speed of 
the Sun and the spiral equals one kilometer per second, we shall 
reach the next spiral in five hundred million years. 


In dealing with cosmogony, astrophysics proceeds like a 
detective gathering circumstantial evidence: there are only a few 
‘footprints and exhibits’, from which, like the scattered pieces of a 
jigsaw puzzle (and many of the pieces are lost), one must put 
together a consistent whole. What is worse, it appears that from 
these bits of evidence one can build a number of unidentical 
models. Not all the data, especially in the case that interests us, are 
numerically determinable (for example, the difference between the 
orbital speed of the Sun and that of the galactic spiral). In addition, 
the spiral arms themselves are not so compact, and do not move 
through space so clearly and regularly. Finally, all spiral nebulae 
are similar, but similar in the way people are who are of different 
heights, weights, ages, races, sexes, and so on. 


Nevertheless, cosmological work on the Milky Way is 
getting closer and closer to the true state of things. Stars are born 
mainly inside the spiral arms; supernovas explode most frequently 
inside those arms; the Sun is definitely located near the 
corotational circle, therefore not just ‘anywhere’ in the Galaxy — 
because, as was shown, the conditions prevailing in the 
corotational zone are different both from those near the nucleus 
and from those on the edges of the spiral disk. 


With computer simulation cosmologists will be able, in a 
short time, to consider a multitude of variations of star and 
planetary formation, which not long ago was extremely tedious 
and time-consuming work. Meanwhile, observational astrophysics 
is providing new and more precise data for these simulations. The 
investigation, however, is still in progress; the material evidence 
and the mathematical guesswork, pointing to the Perpetrators, have 
acquired the force of a solidly based hypothesis. These are not 
groundless speculations. The indictment of the spiral nebula for 
being both mother and infanticide has been placed before the 
tribunal of astronomy. The trial goes on; the final verdict has not 
yet been reached. 


HMI 


In a discussion of the history of our solar system in the Galaxy, it 
is suitable to use legal terminology: cosmology, engaged in the 
reconstruction of past events, acts like an examining magistrate in 
a case where there is no hard evidence against the accused, only a 
set of incriminating circumstances. The cosmologist, like the 
judge, tries to determine what happened in a given concrete 
instance. He does not have to worry about how often such an 
instance may occur or what the probability of its occurring was. 
But in contrast to the judiciary, cosmology tries to learn much 
more about the matter. If a champagne bottle — with thick glass 
and the characteristic hollow at the bottom — is thrown out the 
window and breaks, then by repeating the experiment we will see 
that the neck and the bottom usually end up in single pieces while 
the rest of the glass breaks into many fragments of different 
shapes. 


There is no precise answer to the question of how often, in 
breaking bottles, one can obtain exactly the same fragments. One 
can establish only how many pieces the bottles break into most 
often. Such a statistic is easily arrived at by repeating the 
experiment many times under the same conditions (the distance 
the bottle falls, whether it falls on concrete or wood, etc.). But it 
may also happen that the bottle, in falling, will hit a football 
kicked by one of the children playing in the yard, will thus bounce 
and fly through the window of the elderly lady on the floor below 
who keeps goldfish in an aquarium, will fall into the aquarium, 
sink, and fill with water, unbroken. Everyone will agree that, 
although highly improbable, such an event is still possible; people 
will see it not as a supernatural phenomenon, a miracle, but only as 
an extraordinary coincidence. 


Yet such coincidences cannot be put into statistics. Besides 
Newton's laws of motion and the glass’ strength, one would have 
to take into consideration how often the children played football in 
the yard, how often the football collided with falling bottles during 
the game, how often the old lady left her window open, how often 
the fish tank stood near the window; if we wanted to have a 
‘general theory of champagne bottles that fall into aquariums 


undamaged after being hit by footballs’, taking into account all the 
bottles, children, houses, yards, goldfish, aquariums, and windows 
in the world, we would never accomplish it with statistics. 


The key question in re-creating the history of the solar 
system and life on Earth is: Did something happen on the order of 
simple bottle-breaking, which could be put into statistics, or was it, 
instead, something like the football and the aquarium? 


Phenomena that are statistically calculable do not become 
statistically incalculable suddenly, at a well-defined boundary, but, 
rather, by degrees. The scholar takes a position of cognitive 
optimism; that is, he assumes that the subjects he studies will yield 
to calculation. It is nicest if they do so deterministically: the angle 
of incidence is equal to the angle of reflection; a body immersed in 
water loses exactly as much of its weight as the weight of the 
water it displaces; and so on. It is not quite so nice if calculable 
probability has to substitute for certainty. But it is not nice at all 
when absolutely nothing can be calculated. It is commonly said 
that when nothing can be calculated and nothing predicted, one has 
chaos. Yet ‘chaos’ in the exact sciences does not mean that we 
know nothing whatever, that what we have to deal with is absolute 
disorder. There is no ‘absolute disorder’. Even in the tale of the 
bottle and the football there is no chaos. Every event, taken 
separately, obeys the laws of physics, and of deterministic physics, 
not quantum physics, because we can measure the force with 
which the child kicked the ball, the angle of impact between bottle 
and ball, the speed of both bodies at that instant, the path the bottle 
described when it bounced off the ball, and the speed with which it 
fell into the aquarium and filled with water. Each step of the 
sequence, taken separately, is subject to mechanics and statistics, 
but the sequence itself is not (that is, one cannot establish how 
often a thing that has happened will happen). 


The point is that all theories of ‘broad scope’ in physics are 
incomplete, because they say nothing about the initial states. The 
initial states have to be brought into the theory from the outside. It 
is obvious, however, that when some initial state must be achieved 
precisely by chance in order to produce the initial state of the next 
occurrence, also precisely defined, and so on, then a certainty that 


transcends the realm of probabilities becomes an unknown, about 
which nothing can be said except that “something very unusual 
took place’. 


That is why I said at the beginning that the world is a group 
of random catastrophes governed by precise laws. [...] 


VII 


[...] I have sketched a picture of the reality that the science of the 
twenty-first century will popularise, because even today the 
outlines are visible. This picture will receive the seal of approval 
of the best experts. The question which I wish to pursue where 
even speculation cannot reach has to do with the permanence of 
this world-view. Will it be the last? 


The history of science shows that each picture of the world, 
in turn, was thought to be the last; then it was revised, only to 
crumble eventually like the pattern of a broken mosaic, and the 
labour of putting it together was taken up anew by the next 
generation. Religious beliefs stand on dogmas whose rejection has 
always been tantamount first to vile heresy, later to the birth of 
another religion. Living faith, to those who profess it, is the 
Ultimate Truth; there is no appeal. In science, there is nothing 
ultimate and everything can be appealed. The ‘certainties’ of 
scientific knowledge are not all equally certain, and there is 
nothing to indicate that we are getting close to the Goal of 
Cognition, that final fusion of Immovable Knowledge with 
Irresistible Ignorance. Our increments of reliable knowledge, 
proved through concrete application, are unquestionable. In 
science, we know more than our nineteenth century predecessors; 
they, in turn, knew more than their forefathers — but at the same 
time we recognise the world's inexhaustibility, the fathomlessness 
of its secrets, for we see that each atom, each ‘elementary particle,’ 
turns out to be a bottomless well. It is this astounding 
bottomlessness of knowledge (though everybody is accustomed 
now to this marathon without a finish line) that renders every 
‘ultimate view of reality’ suspect. It may be that the principium 
creationis per destructionem will prove to be but a phase of our 
diagnosis that applies the human measure to a thing as inhuman as 


the Universe. It may be that someday a deus ex machine will 
cope with these inhuman, overcomplicated measurements, 
inaccessible to our poor animal brains: an alienated, human- 
initiated machine intelligence — or, rather, the product, 
pretermechanical, of a human-launched evolution of synthetic 
mind. But here I overstep the twenty-first century into a darkness 
that no speculation can illumine. 


Stanistaw Lem, extracts from ‘The World as Cataclysm’, in One 


Human Minute (San Diego: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1986) 72-3, 
75-80, 84-8, 101-2. 


Can Xue 


Xiao Yuan had left her teaching post many years before. Her 
current job was somewhere between administration and 
operations. Concretely, that meant business trips to other regions 
made up her main responsibility. 


Xiao Yuan met Dr. Liu while travelling for work. Dr. Liu, 
who had opened a Chinese medicine clinic in Nest County, was 
taking the train to the capital to purchase medical supplies when he 
met Xiao Yuan. They had both reserved lower bunks, face-to-face. 
Xiao Yuan hung a pocket watch at the head of the bed, put a small 
digital clock on the side table, and placed a radio next to the 
pillow. A digital timer on the radio glimmered. 


Dr. Liu was handsome, with the expressionless look of the 
studious type. Once Xiao Yuan was settled in place she naturally 
took a good look at the face of this man about the same age as 
herself. 


Dr. Liu bumped into her digital clock when he was pouring 
himself some hot water and apologised repeatedly. His voice was 
unpleasant. Xiao Yuan furrowed her brow. 


Late at night, despite turning his face toward the partition 
between the sleeper cars, Dr. Liu was still made restless by Xiao 
Yuan's timepieces. He sensed an evil influence in the air 
emanating from the body of the woman opposite him, like an aura. 
The passengers in the upper and middle bunks on Dr. Liu's side 
slipped away one after the other. The upper and middle bunks on 
Xiao Yuan's side had been empty to start. This left them as the 
only two people in this enclosed area. Dr. Liu, exasperated, sat up 
with the thought of switching to another berth to get a good night's 
sleep. At this precise moment, Xiao Yuan, fast asleep, turned over 


in her bunk. 
“What are you doing?’ she demanded. 
‘I... I was going to switch bunks . . . ° Dr. Liu stammered. 


‘Can't you see it's two in the morning? Do you want to die? 
You'll be taken for a criminal and arrested! What a hick... . As 
she spoke she tapped the timer on the radio. 


‘Then I won't switch bunks. I'll lie down. Don't be angry.’ 


“Who's angry? If you think this is strange, you haven't seen 
anything yet!’ She covered her face with the blanket and giggled. 


Dr. Liu glanced sideways at Xiao Yuan in the dark and saw 
her fiddling with the radio set. The radio was very unusual. At 
intervals it reported the time, but every time the same time: ‘eleven 
p-m.’. Dr. Liu thought, Damn it, no hope of sleep tonight. To 
control his irritation, he imagined himself picking medicinal herbs 
in the mountains of Nest County. He was fond of an herb with the 
common name gingmuxiang, an extremely delicate plant with 
round, very lovable fruit. Because he loved the shape of the fruit, 
he often gave his patients this herb for pain relief. There was a cliff 
on the mountain with a cave slightly lower down where a good 
amount of gingmuxiang grew. Dr. Liu only gathered a bit at a 
time, reluctant to pick too much. He climbed the cliff mostly to 
survey the herb. Such a lovely wild plant — perhaps it grew there 
because that was a safe place for it to reveal its inexplicable stance 
of freedom? Dr. Liu's gaze returned from Xiao Yuan to the 
darkness over his bunk, his agitation growing calmer, little by 
little. He had seen the gingmuxiang before leaving for the train 
station, spending an afternoon at the side of the cliff, and felt 
contented. 


‘Do you practice Chinese medicine?’ 


Xiao Yuan spoke so abruptly Dr. Liu started. ‘That's strange, 
how did you know?’ 


“Your things all smell like herbal prescriptions. I can't stand 
Chinese medicine. It's all superstition, ghosts, and spirits. It doesn't 
kill people, but it doesn't cure disease, either.’ 


‘I don't purely practice Chinese medicine. I use the methods 
of Western medicine to treat people using traditional medicine.’ 


‘Hmm, that would be much better. Chinese herbal medicines 
are mystical, and people associate them with sex.’ 


‘Do you ever go to pharmacies that sell Chinese medicine?’ 


“Yes. Especially the well-known brands. I don't go to buy 
medicine, I like to stand at the counter and observe. I like to read 
medical books and can identify many of the traditional herbs.’ 


‘Before I got on the train I spent an afternoon in the 
mountains. Nest County's mountains have the finest medicinal 
herbs in the world. They've grown there generation after 
generation. Naturally they are not growing for people who are ill. 
Yet who can prove that they don't grow to treat illness?’ 


“You're very interesting. I share your point of view. Every 
object has secret purposes. What I mean is, life is in and of itself 
inspiring.’ 


Dr. Liu noticed that when they were speaking the radio set 
stopped reporting the time. 


‘Do you control the sequence of the radio's time 
announcements?’ he asked quietly. ‘I'm controlling it with my 
thoughts.’ Her voice was, like his, in a whisper. 


After reaching the capital, they stayed together at the home 
of Dr. Liu's younger sister. They both soon completed their work. 
Xiao Yuan wanted to go to Nest County, so they took the train 
back to Dr. Liu's home, which is to say, the train back to Dr. Liu's 
clinic. He lived above the dispensary on the second floor. 


It was morning when they reached his home, where many of 
his patients were already waiting for him. He remained busy with 


his work until nightfall, Xiao Yuan at his side all along observing 
him and the Chinese medicines. Also the patients. 


“You make me nervous. It takes all my strength not to be 
distracted,’ he said. 


The next day, first thing in the morning, they went for a 
ramble on Nest Mountain and stayed the entire day. As they went 
back down the mountain to the clinic, Xiao Yuan sensed that the 
next time they met would be in the distant future, perhaps even 
worse: never to meet again. To avoid an emotional parting, she 
didn't return with Dr. Liu to the clinic, but said goodbye at a 
crossroads instead and went straight to the train station, a small, 
run-down station. 


For a long, long time, when Xiao Yuan remembered Dr. Liu, 
she could not uncover her true feelings. Had those three days 
really been what people call a ‘romantic encounter’? She kept the 
train ticket and a small piece of rhinoceros horn Dr. Liu had given 
her. What could these objects prove? He had said to her as they sat 
on the mountainside, ‘I understand. You are time itself, time that 
no one can possess.’ 


The radio in her bag answered him, “The time is eleven p.m.’ 


They glanced at each other and both laughed out loud until 
tears flowed from their eyes, and the two, both strangely 
embarrassed, turned their faces away to look in different 
directions. 


After their parting in the small county town, Xiao Yuan had 
never seen Dr. Liu again. She gradually became aware that he 
belonged to another world. Xiao Yuan vaguely sensed that world, 
even revered it, but after all it was not her world. He calmly 
wallowed along in that little town, in his own tiny kingdom, saying 
he was never satisfied, which meant he could always find things on 
which to expend himself. Also, his being alone verified what he 
said. He was handsome, warm by nature, but surprisingly 
unmarried. 


Xiao Yuan thought of herself as a woman of taste. She had 
loved her husband, Wei Bo, and the two were evenly matched. Did 
this Dr. Liu have good taste? This question flooded Xiao Yuan 
with waves of emotion so that she couldn't think clearly. Maybe 
Dr. Liu was the same type of person as the Lady of the Camellias, 
the difference lying only in one being demented and one being 
sane? 


Afterward, Xiao Yuan loved to travel for work even more 
because the atmosphere of her journeys made it easy to relive the 
scenes with Dr. Liu. Especially on days of heavy rain, when the 
drops struck the train-car windows toward evening. So strange, she 
remembered that the two times she had taken the train with Dr. Liu 
were both sunny days. 


She switched to an automatic timekeeping instrument. Every 
two hours a woman's voice inside it reported, ‘The time is now 
two p.m.’ Now that Dr. Liu had turned into a bottomless abyss, she 
stopped wanting to see him. She could not forget him, either, even 
if there hadn't been the rhinoceros horn. Who can forget the abyss 
of the heart? 


Afterward Xiao Yuan got to know two other men and 
continued a physical relationship with one of them. Although she 
was fond of this man, she had never ridden the train with him. She 
would rather go to bed with him. 


‘I want to go to the capital with you and see La Traviata at 
the National Theatre. When do you have time off? I'm going to 
turn into a dried fish in this city,’ Xiao Yuan's boyfriend said. 


‘I can't go to the capital with you. It's a depressing place,’ 
Xiao Yuan said, feeling downcast and looking out the window. 


Flax (the boyfriend's nickname) thought, She was so 
passionate in bed just now! Although he suspected she had not 
reached real satisfaction. Was she the kind of woman who was 
difficult to satisfy? The first time they slept together, he was 
terrified by all the timepieces she had arranged beside the bed and 
couldn't get used to them for a long time. When he did, and not 


easily, adapt to the time pieces, he discovered that she lived in two 
places at the same time and was sometimes almost as hard to 
predict as someone invisible. It saddened Flax, who was a very 
attentive man, not to be able to enter Xiao Yuan's spaces. He and 
Xiao Yuan had one thing in common: they both valued sensual 
pleasures. His greatest wish was to sit in the darkened National 
Theatre and listen to La Traviata with her. He thought that after 
experiencing that atmosphere, their sex life would become 
satisfying. His idea was naive; Xiao Yuan said he was ‘too 
practical’. She added, ‘Sex is a black hole. People can't understand 
all of its implications within a lifetime.’ Flax felt overburdened 
every time he left Xiao Yuan. Sometimes he wanted to break 
things off with her, and he tried quite a few times, but without any 
effect. ‘Once I sit on the train I become a different person,’ she 
said to him absentmindedly, “someone you wouldn't recognise. It's 
a matter of the body not being under its own control. When I am 
with you, I am sure of myself. I like this feeling.’ 


Flax understood that Xiao Yuan was telling the truth and that 
he had to give up the idea, although unwillingly. Sometimes he 
even thought that her unpredictable nature was precisely what 
attracted him. Why turn over every stone lying at the bottom of the 
river? Besides, to do so was beyond him. Obviously he was 
greedy, but who can plumb one's own soul? 


Xiao Yuan had said to Flax not long before, “You give me 
the sensation of a grove of trees. I pass through it. Feathery leaves 
everywhere whisk across my face, as if they are trying to say 
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something to me. Then I say to myself, “This is happiness”. 
‘I don't think you're happy enough, though,’ Flax said. 


Late at night when everything was quiet, Xiao Yuan took out 
the piece of rhinoceros horn to look at it. The keratinous material 
did not seem to be anything special. Why would Dr. Liu give her 
this object? Squinting, she turned it toward the light. She heard the 
racket of a tropical rainforest and far-off claps of thunder. She lost 
hold of the horn, which fell under the bed. By the time she arched 
her back like a cat to search for it with the flashlight, it was already 
crawling with ants. 


In the abyss of her heart some object was churning. Her 
hands shook. She fixed her eyes on the rhinoceros horn again, but 
those minuscule living things had vanished, leaving no sign they 
had been there. She wrapped up the shattered pieces of horn, 
groans spilling from her throat. The groans were nothing like her 
ordinary voice, but instead like the groan of some unknown beast. 
The flaring of the hallucination soon passed. 


Xiao Yuan asked herself, Is Dr. Liu tormenting me? Would 
this hopeless, one-sided longing last the rest of her life? Or was 
this an alternative type of happiness? The thought inspired Xiao 
Yuan. All of a sudden she felt that she was very fortunate, 
extremely powerful — her sadness vanished entirely. Dr. Liu knew 
when to be content with his lot, and she should, too. Everything 
was in the past, but everything still remained with her. What she 
had first pursued turned out to be this ideal! Many events can only 
be understood after they happen! People cannot see what the 
murky future contains; instead they should be calm and seize hold 
of what lies before them in the present. 


At midnight she heard a bell, ding-dong, ding-dong — silent 
and then striking. It was coming from that enormous timepiece in 
the sky. She was given precise information about the time. She 
was so fortunate. Surely few people in this city had her good 
fortune. 


Xiao Yuan walked outside underneath the ancient 
scholartree. Not a single person was in sight, but she could sense a 
few of the workers from the soap factory strolling through the 
dormitory area. There was no moon, a peaceful night imbued with 
passion. 


She found her husband, Wei Bo, sitting at the stone table 
under the scholartree. ‘Oh, it's you! Why didn't I see you just 
now?’ she cried out in surprise. 


‘I've been sitting here the whole time. It would be a pity to 
sleep on a night like this.’ 


‘True, Xiao Yuan sincerely agreed. ‘When I'm away on a 


business trip, there might be a night like this one once in a while, 
but it's most beautiful at the soap-factory dormitories. So long as 
I'm willing, it seems, I can hear the voice of someone I know. 
They always pace around the edges. Sometimes, I also hear the 
tiny groans they make.’ 


‘I bought you a small desk clock. A new design, the kind 
with a calendar.’ 


“Oh, you're so thoughtful, Wei Bo!’ 
‘It's a light little thing, but hard to break.’ 


They went back inside the building together to look at the 
small desk clock Wei Bo had purchased. 


As soon as Wei Bo opened the packaging, the clock chimed, 
ding-dong, ding-dong, quite soft, not startling. Xiao Yuan was 
astounded: this was the same exact sound she had heard coming 
from overhead! Was it because someone was thinking about her, 
so that time also thought about her? 


They watched the clock, a surge of emotion rising and 
falling. “Today is New Year's Day.’ 


‘What?’ 
They returned to their own rooms. 


Outside their windows, the workers began to talk. In the dark 
Xiao Yuan listened, carried away and filled with rapture, to voices 
that seemed to have been once familiar. 


‘It's her! It's her ...’ 


‘The Lady of the Camellias — turned into a stone pillar at the 
entrance of the theatre.’ 


‘Let's circle again, for a different perspective.’ 


‘I'm so excited I can't breathe. Let's go this way, there are too 


many people on that side ...’ 


Xiao Yuan, gently laughing, burrowed her face into her 
pillow. There were so many people swimming back and forth 
around her, it felt very good. Maybe Flax was among them. Where 
else would he be? She tried to sleep for a while, but the seething 
night kept her from closing her eyes. Weren't even the 
windowpanes making a cracking sound? 


The next day at noon she was on the train heading northeast 
to Manchuria. On this trip the passenger in the facing bunk was a 
blind man. He told Xiao Yuan to call him Cricket. He said, ‘I hear 
you've brought quite a few timepieces. I can keep time more 
accurately than any clock. Listen: ticktock, ticktock ...’ 


He imitated a cricket's chirp with marvellous accuracy, 
amusing Xiao Yuan so much she laughed out loud. 


‘I learned from an old cricket at my family's hearth. As time 
went on, I turned into a timepiece. Joy can be found in this.’ 


One of his long, thin hands kept groping at his chest, the 
hand showing his apprehension. 


‘Do you need help?’ Xiao Yuan felt she had to ask. 

He did not answer. She heard muffled drumbeats, as if from a 
small drum. ‘This is my heart beating. I've always wanted to make 
someone hear my heartbeat, and now I've succeeded. I'm so glad, 


knowing that you heard.’ 


Yet his expression was not glad. He seemed to be waiting for 
something, gloomily. 


“The time is two-ten and twenty seconds,’ he said. 
“Correct. She's coming over,’ Xiao Yuan said. 
‘Who?’ 


‘That thing that has an appointment with you.’ 


“Ah yes, she's coming!’ He began to laugh. ‘What do you 
think of me as a timepiece?’ 


“You work too hard, Cricket! You belong at the hearth. If it 
were me, I would rather be one of those hermits or vagrants in the 
thick grass.’ 


The colour of the sky grew darker. The locomotive whistled. 
They had already passed Shenyang. 


Xiao Yuan finished getting ready to sleep. She saw Cricket 
still sitting motionless. The young man on the upper bunk put his 
head over the edge to look below, clearing his throat with 
affectation. Xiao Yuan realised he must have been following her 
conversation with the blind man. She felt a little uncomfortable, 
but since Cricket sat there, very dignified, she also felt inferior. 


She gently lay down and said, as if into the air, ‘I like to 
travel. Making a journey is the same as clinging to one place. If 
you settle down in your hometown, it feels instead as though you 
are drifting along.’ 


‘Xiao Yuan, Xiao Yuan, you must have such a big heart!’ 
Cricket exclaimed sincerely. 


She gradually fell asleep. In a hazy state she heard the sound 
of the small drum at even intervals accompanying the rustling 
sound, sha sha, of the rain. How pleasant! Then she heard a 
frightened scream. 


It was the train attendant screaming because the passenger in 
the berth above Cricket had fallen, dead, to the floor. The blind 
man sat as motionless as before. He said, ‘He wanted me to help 
him free himself, but I could not. Oh Xiao Yuan, I really want to 
weep now!’ 


The traffic police and the doctor came. The body was carried 
away, spreading a sickening, putrid odour through the air. 


Xiao Yuan lay back down. She wanted to continue tracking 


the sound of that small drum, but didn't hear it anymore. 


“There is a Lady of the Camellias in our home town. Her 
performances have been enigmas to everyone so far,’ Xiao Yuan 
seemed to say to him, and seemed to say to herself. ‘Her type of 
performance is my favourite. I sit listening, my mind wandering. 
Then, afterward, for a week on end, her singing hovers in my 
brain. Her songs aren't about our past life, or about the emotional 
life of people today, but instead about the life we have never even 
imagined.’ 


‘Just like the life we are experiencing in this moment on the 
train, isn't it?’ he said. 


The lights were turned off, so Xiao Yuan couldn't see 
Cricket's face, but she felt he was smiling. A warm current flowed 
across her heart. She thought, What an incredible night! Tomorrow 
at dawn, however, he and she would each hurry off after their own 
tasks. There are some people who you know, without their having 
been in contact with you for very long, were already in your heart. 
Xiao Yuan liked to be in contact with strangers. She never made 
things out to be more shocking than they were. 


‘Are you always waiting?’ Xiao Yuan asked him. 

‘No, I like to venture out on my own. People like me are 
always surrounded by all sorts of colours. I've never seen colours, 
naturally, except in my imagination.’ 

“Will you give me your hand?’ 


“Yes.” 


She felt the sound of the small drumbeat on his wrist. ‘I don't 
want to let go of you.’ 


The train would reach the station in forty minutes. He said he 
was going to the bathroom and was gone. 


Xiao Yuan only then noticed that he had no luggage. 


It was raining in the city where she had arrived. The street 
scene was grey, dripping wet everywhere, the mist spreading 
through the cafés where a mass of heads bobbed to and fro 
endlessly. She quickly found the hotel where she had a reservation. 


“Are you here on official business?’ asked the elderly man 
signing her in at reception. 


‘I'm here looking for someone,’ she said. 
‘Ha, that's certainly a good reason to travel.’ 


Finally she sat at a table. The room with its enormous 
windows put her in a sanguine mood. She placed the small desk 
clock Wei Bo had given her on the table. The hand with which she 
lifted the clock would not stop shaking. She pressed her hands 
over her ears and immediately heard the beating of a drum. The 
drumbeat came again and again, filling the room. What was 
happening? She stood up and concentrated. Ha, it turned out to be 
someone knocking! That person was knocking neither fast nor 
slow. 


“Who are you looking for?’ Xiao Yuan put her head out at 
the door. 


‘I'm looking for my older brother,’ the young man said, his 
head lowered. “He's been missing for five days. Do you have any 
clues about him? I'm sorry, I know you arrived on the #87 train, so 
I followed you. My brother is blind, he has difficulties outside. I've 
been looking all over for him, I feel dizzy. You don't mind my 
being here?’ 


‘Please come inside, sit down, and explain slowly.’ 

‘No, if you have no clues, I'll go.’ 

‘Does your brother live with your family?’ 

‘He left home a long time ago to live independently. He was 


nearby, though, so we could always see him. No one imagined he 
would leave his hometown and travel far away. Besides, he didn't 


take any luggage. Someone saw him living in someone else's 
home, in some small, remote county. Is that possible?’ 


‘Don't worry too much. I think most people will like your 
brother. He's a remarkable man! I just fell in love with him, for 
example. Yes, fell in love!’ 


‘Is it true, Ms.? Oh, you have eased my suffering! I love you, 
too! Let's shake hands.’ 


He held Xiao Yuan's hand tight, his hand as strong as his 
brother's, but without the small drum pulse. Xiao Yuan followed 
him with her eyes as he left, stab after stab of pain in her heart. 


She ran errands to several places across the city. Every place 
she went she would ask herself, Will I see Cricket? For those two 
days she seemed to have been travelling in a dream. 


During the return journey on the train she finally gave way to 
despair. She lay there motionless, her thoughts frozen in place by a 
gigantic block of ice. In the middle of the night a man's voice said 
from the radio, ‘The time is two-ten and twenty seconds.’ 


Can Xue, ‘Train Dreams’, in Love in the New Millennium, trans. 


Annelise Finegan Wasmoen (New Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 2018) 110-116. 


Binna Choi 


‘Grand Domestic Revolution’ — this provocative expression 
originates from the late nineteenth-century United States when 
anarchist movements were deeply engaged in critiquing the 
subservient positioning of women and traditional family models. 
The phrase was coined by anarchist philosopher Stephen Pearl 
Andrews and popularised by his colleague Victoria Woodhull. 
About one hundred years later in 1981, architectural historian 
Dolores Hayden picked it up as a descriptor for another movement 
that both shared an affinity with Andrews’ ideas on anarchism and 
emerged at the same time he developed the notion. What Hayden 
referred to in its use was the work of a group of women she called 
material feminists, committed as they were to the material 
condition of women and their transformation through small urban 
and suburban experiments. Their actions, next to those of the 
suffragettes, advocated remuneration for women's reproductive 
work and a tangible change in homes and neighbourhoods to 
socialise or better communalise childcare and quotidian tasks like 
doing the laundry and cooking, undervalued activities which were 
otherwise performed in isolation. Thirty years after this history 
was introduced to the world, this very book [the Grand Domestic 
Revolution Handbook] in your hands and the project it derives 
from, calls into the present this movement again, declaring the 
continuation of the grand domestic revolution — in the twenty-first 
century! 


The need for another ‘grand domestic revolution’ might not 
immediately seem the appropriate response to the specific 
conditions of the present day, sublated as it is by the 
neoliberalisation of all spheres of life. But the same momentum 
that has placed restrictions on ways of living, has also stimulated 
our imagining and practising of other possible economic and social 


systems and other cultures, if imbued with a sense of desperation — 
a case in point being the ‘global uprisings’ the world over. At 
Casco — Office for Art, Design and Theory, we shared this 
desperation to transform our environment, leading us to suggest a 
revolution at the ‘point zero’ of our society, from our own home.! 


But why home? Why call for a grand domestic revolution 
now? 


Writer Marina Vishmidt, our interlocutor at the inception and 
during the development of the project, described home as ‘the site 
where politics is born and buried’. This expression conveys the 
idea that home is a concrete, micro site in which everyday matters 
and the public are embedded. It redirects our critical gaze so that 
we focus on our everyday practices, not an autonomous haven but 
where the system is naturalised. Another assumption to start with 
was that a focus inward would enable us to look beyond the 
broader macro system and to desist from lamenting our impotence 
in facing its unyielding power. And finally, it was to help us 
recognise that no change can be effected in others without 
changing ourselves.2 This approach was informed by another 
branch of leftist feminist politics in the late 1960s and 70s with its 
well-known tenet: ‘the personal is political’. The statement claims 
that subjects considered personal or private, such as child rearing, 
maintenance, work at home, and relationship dilemmas, are viable 
political issues. Through raising their voices about these issues in 
public discourse, this feminist movement incurred changes in 
women's positions and entered ‘women's matters’ into the 
common, public agenda. Their achievement can be seen today 
with many women now holding jobs outside of the home. Further, 
the home itself is no longer an exclusively female domain, and the 
public sphere no longer a place belonging only to men. 


Aside from the fact that full equality between men and 
women is still to be gained, this same feminist perspective also 
recast our view on other paradoxical problematics at home. As 
more women work outside of the home, households, especially in 
richer parts of the world, are taken care of by women from poorer 
parts of the world or from other social classes. And their 
housework is not valued on the same terms as work in wider 


society. We needed to make clear that the feminist agenda is not 
for women alone. Directly concerning all genders was the way in 
which the home is literally overtaken by market forces. An explicit 
cause of the 2008 financial crisis can be traced back to policies for 
home-ownership promotion in the US with the aid of mortgage 
loans and the indentured life to which common debt-holders 
became subjugated. We also saw in the Netherlands how the 
acceleration of neoliberalism was marked by the promotion of 
home ownership and concurrent decrease in the social housing 
sector, notably, the criminalisation of squatting. This 
individualised and commodified home then serves as an extension 
of the office for dealing with over-work, constant ‘work’ pressure, 
leaving to the side the labour involved in maintenance and care, or, 
as was said earlier, assigning it to the ‘Other’. 


What is to be observed as a phenomenon here is the anti- 
valorisation and privatisation of home as a reproductive field, the 
place where one rests, rejuvenates, maintains, sustains, cleans, 
cooks, cares, or whatever one does that is not in the interest of 
producing something new. In her essay [...] “Feminism and the 
Politics of the Commons’ [in Grand Domestic Revolution 
Handbook], activist and writer Silvia Federici — an emblematic 
figure in the 1970s feminist movement as one of the co-founders 
of the International Feminist Collective — points to the state of the 
reproductive field as ‘the main casualty of the neoliberal era of 
capitalism’. As such, she calls for another ‘grand domestic 
revolution’ resounding with our own desire to do the same as we 
began the project. We have to find our way back to a place and 
time that pushes against the capitalist ‘productivist’ force and its 
perpetuating cycle of over-production, exploitation, and 
consumption, by collectively engaging with that struggle as well as 
collectivising the everyday work of reproduction. The feminist 
revolution is interminable, and history must be connected and 
reconnected to help us articulate our contemporaniety and the 
means to change it! 


AS an initial and basic method, we began with what we called 
‘living research’. After an intensive search with a limited budget 
and having no anticipation of what it actually would mean for an 
institution to become a ‘home’, we were able to rent an apartment 


in the vicinity of Casco. The apartment was expected to function 
as both a symbolic ground and, more importantly, a concrete, 
physical place where various practitioners, artists, designers, 
theorists, and other workers and researchers, are invited to come 
and live through and transform the place.? The apartment was 
about 50 square meters in size, with a living room, an adjacent 
open kitchen, and one bedroom with a balcony. Architects ifau & 
Jesko Fezer overfilled the space with a number of pieces of IKEA 
furniture painted in different colours determined by use to be 
gathered in various ways reflecting the varied inclinations and 
usership of the residents. The apartment was indeed inhabited by 
various people, and in different numbers, from a single occupant to 
a couple to a family to a group. Each person brought their own 
questions and angles into the home, treating it as a site for other 
possibilities that surpassed the distinction between private and 
public. Home here became a place for sharing and communisation 
via reproductive and productive labour, and for connectivity with 
direct and indirect neighbours. This living process involved a lot 
of cooking, informal gatherings and conversations, seminars and 
library building, generating ways to engage with the issues, relate 
to people, and to produce or make something different from what 
was possible at our ‘office’. It was intimate, inter-subjective, 
spontaneous, and unstructured. 


In the end it was this high degree of ‘structurelessness’ — 
entangled with a mix of hospitality and its transversal capacity — 
that demanded a great deal of time for engagement, urging us to 
find a more workable structure. After about a year of this unusual 
parallel time of ‘living/research/together’ next to our regular 
programme, we devoted a short, intensive period to the series 
Check In, taking place over a week at different sites and locations 
to which we were connected. During these moments we revisited 
what we had been doing and how we had been inhabiting the 
apartment through the organised programme. This also included 
the publishing of a midterm manual titled The Grand Domestic 
Revolution GOES ON (2010) in which we listed activities that 
we organised, collected fragments of our readings, conducted an 
interview with Hayden, and shared articles including one by 
Vishmidt that illuminated key issues of our research during the 


learning process.“ 


Meanwhile, the initially sterile-looking apartment was 
beginning to feel quite homely, with the pile up of various traces 
and miscellaneous tools for living acquired over time. The spatial 
compositions changed at several intervals, each bringing a new 
look and offering alternate social modalities. From 2010 to 2011 
some ‘artistic devices’> were also introduced: Rotasystem, a 
neighbourhood back-balcony rotating garden-system constructed 
of bicycle parts by curator and educator Sepake Angiama with 
architect Sam Causer; Meal Machine, an ‘auto-caring’ garden by 
artist Doris Denekamp and architect Arend Groosman; Speaking 
Trumpets, acoustic extensions of home-amplifying sounds 
between neighbours by artists Angel Nevarez and Valerie Tevere; 
Two-Part Door, a space divider allowing flexibility between 
privacy and openness by artist Mirjam Thomann; a small and big 
loom for weaving textiles for home production by artist and 
action-weaver Travis Meinolf; maps by artist Paul Elliman with 
graphic designer Na Kim, artist and botanist Hans van Lunteren, 
and ecologist and gardener Rob van de Steen, that identify plants 
that could be seen in the neighbours’ properties and on the street 
and hence transgress territorial borders via perception; and a set of 
pots for brewing healthful drinks from plants collected in the 
streets of Utrecht by artist and curator Wietske Maas. 


All of these seemingly practical devices, however, turned out 
to be impractical, if not dysfunctional. The balcony rotation 
system was too wobbly, and no neighbours were willing to 
connect to this device. The auto-caring system for the garden was 
not quite sufficient and needed constant manual care. However, not 
merely in defence of their relevance but also in an attempt to avoid 
succumbing to standard measures of success or failure, we might 
recall anarchist and political activist Emma Goldman's words, 
when she was brought up on accusations of being impractical due 
to her anarchistic premise: 


A practical scheme, says Oscar Wilde, is either one already 
in existence, or a scheme that could be carried out under the 
existing conditions; but it is exactly the existing conditions 


that one objects to, and any scheme that could accept these 
conditions is wrong and foolish. The true criterion of the 
practical, therefore, is not whether the latter can keep intact 
the wrong or foolish; rather it is whether the scheme has 
vitality enough to leave the stagnant waters of the old, and 
build, as well as sustain, new life.© 


Indeed, our very impractical devices articulate what does not yet 
exist in our homes, neighbourhoods and towns in view of forming 
lasting, mutually supporting, and caring webs of connectivity. As 
much as disappointment, in our case, they urged us to move 
further, stepping out of the precepts of the middle-class 
neighbourhood of our apartment where privacy is the most valued 
commodity. The unnamed culture breeding from lived and shared 
time in the apartment, which might have been evolving against our 
initial expectations of the productivity of these devices, also 
intensified the urge to push on. Along with the Check In series 
described above, we were determined to continue with our living 
research, taking up different points of operation, moving from our 
own neighbourhood to others, connecting by concern, active 
organising, or seeking out appropriate forms of collectivity. 


Another phase was in fact immanently unfolding through 
‘action research’ conducted by graphic designer Chris Lee, Casco 
intern and graphic designer Elsa-Louise Manceaux, and Grand 
Domestic Revolution (GDR) co-curator Maiko Tanaka, by 
visiting and meeting different communities of concern with 
regards to domestic labour, the value of reproduction, and, hence, 
alternative economies. Next to the growing research library, Read- 
in, a collective initiated by artist Annette Krauss and theatre-maker 
Hilde Tuinstra, also continued rather courageous visits to random 
neighbours in the city, by knocking on their doors and asking them 
to host the reading group. Read-in suggested ways in which 
knowledge could be formed that is collective, physical, and which 
transgresses the well-protected borders of the self and privatised 
space. We also started organising a series that provided structural 
momentum, Town Meetings.’ Each Town Meeting had a 
thematic focus, different from the previous, but repeated if 


necessary, articulated by a group of special guests from 
heterogeneous realms including art, philosophy, activism, 
gardening, law, labour, and trade unions, not just from the 
neighbourhood or within Utrecht, but on a national and an 
international scale. We also made open calls to the public to take 
part in collective works dealing with particular topics and forms of 
work. 


A few collective working groups were being formed through 
this more structured, streamlined phase of living research. The 
groups include Ask! (Actie Schonen Kunsten), Our Autonomous 
Life?, and the Werker Magazine-led ‘Domestic Worker 
Photographer Network’, each of which have a distinctive form of 
collective engagement as well as unique points of focus. ASK!, 
consisting of cultural workers from alternate backgrounds, directly 
grew out of the Town Meetings and the collaboration with 
Domestic Workers Netherlands and the organisers of the Dutch 
trade union, FNV Bondgenoten. The premise of the group is to 
build an alliance between cultural workers and domestic workers, 
instead of holding onto the ‘competing precarities’ of each and 
rather connecting through them. Their activities comprise research 
and ‘reverse graffiti? actions as campaign mechanisms. Our 
Autonomous Life? was prompted by an edition of Check In 
when cultural anthropologist Nazima Kadir presented her PhD 
research on the social and power dynamics of the Amsterdam 
squatting community. Activating the research further, we arrived 
at the idea of making a cooperative sitcom. With the support of 
artist Maria Pask, a group of non-actors and sitcom specialists with 
different relationships to squatting movements and housing 
struggles gathered to develop the script, production, and acting 
together. Importantly, they took on dissemination and distribution 
responsibilities along with the organisation of discursive occasions 
in connection with other squatting communities or various 
stakeholders around housing and squatting practices. Werker 
Magazine, an Amsterdam-based artist and designer duo Marc 
Roig Blesa and Rogier Delfos, has been developing a “domestic 
worker photographer network’, expanding on the notion of 
domestic workers as much as that of the photographer. 


A clear strategy shared by these groups is a tendency towards 
collectivising across fields, interests, or generations in finding a 
common ground. Instead of following a social service model, 
wherein a service is provided by one group for another, our 
interest was to form horizontal and mutual relationships with 
heterogeneous communities. We still sought alignment with social 
movements, but in more tangential ways. It is as tangents that 
these works do not serve the objectives of those movements in a 
straightforward fashion. They rather seek possibilities for typically 
impossible communities to be formed, with the hope of stimulating 
each movement to open itself up to fully becoming what it is. 
Alignment is not the end goal; the deeper pursuit is of a practice 
that is in itself a form of society originally envisioned by these 
often passed over initiatives and ideas. Architecture theorist 
Stavros Stavrides, in elaborating on alternative forms of urban 
movement in his essay for the Grand Domestic Revolution 
Handbook, ‘Housing and the City: Reinventing the Urban 
Commons’, stresses the politicisation of everyday life that 
practices new forms of social relations and creates changes and 
ruptures in power relations, as the ground for social movements 
that otherwise only focus on ‘demands’. He references what writer 
and political theorist Raúl Zibechi's terms “societies in movement’ 
as complementary to social movements as we know them. 
Stavrides emphasises that growing out of a society in movement, 
urban movements can not only appropriate city spaces, but 
‘actually transform or even produce parts of the city’. The micro- 
society that we have been practising and creating is one in which 
differences are negotiated and the interdependence of learning and 
being is inspired by that difference, moving beyond 
instrumentalisation or the mere common objective. In a text 
published elsewhere, Stavrides asserts: “We have to establish a 
ground of negotiation rather than a ground of affirmation of what 
is shared. We don't simply have to raise the moral issues about 
what it means to share, but to discover procedures through which 
we can find out what and how to share.’ ® This process cannot be 
entirely smooth or positive; it is also conflictive. The above ‘group 
works’ experienced the fits and starts of this transition. Armed 
with a sense of resilience in desiring another society in the here 
and now, we contend that they became seeds for further 
movement. However, this process too ended in questions for us: 


how do we continue it, how do we prevent against these groups 
being trapped in their own internal-eternal conflict management, 
and instead create new leverages and connections that in turn 
multiply and grow? 


The decision to make an exhibition for the project was born 
out of the desire to develop a public strategy for these collective 
works. It was expected to offer the possibility to lay out the 
research fragments that were growing and accumulating as other 
elements in the apartment remained hidden and disparate, as well 
as to prompt the collectives to consolidate their works and find a 
form to ‘present’ themselves to a public. As we had to move out of 
the apartment, the exhibition might also serve as a temporary 
shelter for what had been brewing there. It was pertinent to the 
direction of the project that our two neighbouring spaces, the 
political bookstore Rooie Rat and the local history museum 
Volksbuurtmuseum, were also willing to host parts of the 
exhibition and enable us to introduce different ‘domestic’ 
environments by hosting some of the fruits of our ‘labour’ 
conducted inside and outside the apartment. 


Thereafter, GDR as it had begun in Utrecht became better 
known, and recognised more widely — notably by female cultural 
workers or women-led organisations — travelling to and evolving 
in London, Derry/Londonderry, Ljubljana, Stockholm, Malmö, 
and so on. What is significant for this journey is that the project is 
continually adapted in connection to each of the local contexts, 
their practices and communities. The dissemination of the project 
takes a form of trans-local organising where differences among 
contexts are shared and articulated, and patchworks of 
communities, not unitary ones, are forged. 


Literally or metaphorically, transforming our own ‘homes’ 
entirely or establishing new types must be long-term efforts, 
though we are confidently on our way. GDR thus far deserves the 
revolution in its title if looked at not as an isolated moment of 
radical change, but as a gradual, resilient, molecular, and 
connective process. It is a process of transformation that is 
coextensive with the way in which human beings or trees in the 
forest grow, that is with care, nourishment, and maintenance, 


efforts towards their future maturation and germination. These 
actions are just as true of the reproductive field to which we are 
devoted to appreciating and cultivating. And our commitment is 
already manifest in many facets around GDR, such as Casco itself 
where domestic practice has been a great part of operations since 
we entered deeply into GDR. At Casco, a balance between what is 
treated as productive work and what is treated as reproductive 
work is constantly examined and practised. The habit we 
developed of asking who is doing invisible or domestic work, and 
looking for ways to communalise or eliminate that work, is also an 
effect of the revolutionary impulse. Another effect is the network 
of friendship that has formed throughout the project up to GDR 
GOES ON, one that insists on taking time for cooking and eating 
together, and caring about and for each other. Above all, we do not 
forget that our grand domestic revolution is not a lonely avant- 
garde one, but that there are many other grand domestic 
revolutions going on, whatever their names, undertaking similar 
concerns, directions, and practices. We are here to sustain, 
resonate with, support, and become connected to those grand 
domestic revolutions. Hence, the Grand Domestic Revolution 
Handbook is to be seen not just as a document of what has been 
materialised and the desires yet to be materialised throughout our 
project, but as a handbook that accommodates and fosters the 
reproduction and transformation of those very instances and 
actions. You, as the reader of these stories, images, and essays, 
might find aspects that resonate with what you have already been 
doing and might want to connect to us or our practices. Or you 
might be inspired to ‘reproduce’ — in its best sense — what we have 
done by caring, fixing, mending, and growing these actions and 
ideas somewhere else, where you are. Please consider the contents 
of this handbook as common tools for reproducing our own, and 
your, continued revolutionary work. 


Revolutionary work is always a strange kind of labour, 
however. It oscillates between being a labour of love and 
accommodating the external and internal pressure to work harder 
and better. When feelings of confusion rise up, possibly roused by 
this same tangle of demands, use this book to help think through 
the way you work and live, sharing in common the wellness and 
joy of reproductive activities to offer a ground for other forms of 


relations. And let this be a way to actualise a world that is more 
like home. 


] It was notable that when I started conceiving this project, many artists 
also paid attention to the sites of ‘point zero’ in life. In the 53rd Venice 
Biennale in June 2009, artists at several national pavilions were doing just 
that. Michael Elmgreen and Ingar Dragset at the Danish and Nordic 
Pavilion were staging a group show turning one pavilion into a collector's 
fancy living room and another into a villa of the bankrupt proprietors that 
was made available for sale. Haegue Yang at the Korean Pavilion 
presented an abstracted version of her own kitchen, while Liam Gillick at 
the German Pavilion put a number of kitchen units on view, creating a 
discursive stage. 


2 This problematisation was also our response to the commission by the 


Ath edition of Utrecht Manifest: Biennial for Social Design in 
2009 to conceive a project under their theme, the very notion of social 
design. Our question was whether social design, its seemingly altruistic 
gesture, neglected the very condition in which design operates, the system 
of capitalism and the capitalist way of living that those design practices 
usually facilitate. 


3 There was what looked like a ‘practical’ desire — in contrast to the 
conceptual — that directed the concept of the project along with the rent of 
an apartment. At Casco we very much wished to have a place to host 
artists abroad with whom we worked. They come to visit the city a few 
times and tend to stay for a while. Instead of the commodified hosting 
facilities such as costly hotels, we as a team offer them a more caring 
environment. In hindsight, this ‘practical’ desire does not look to be 
separate from the conceptual drive of this project and hence it is 
articulated here. 


4 Binna Choi and Maiko Tanaka (eds.), The Grand Domestic 
Revolution GOES ON (Utrecht: Casco and London: Bedford Press, 
2010). 


5 Brian Holmes uses the term ‘artistic device’ to refer to a type of 
practice that needs ‘a new definition of art, as a mobile laboratory and 


experimental theater for the investigation and instigation of social and 
cultural change’. They emerge from the process of inquiry and desire for 
change. And those devices are “best understood not in isolation, but in the 
context of an assemblage in Deleuze and Guattari's sense’. Brian Holmes, 


‘The Artistic Device, or the Articulation of Collective Speech’, 
Ephemera: Theory & Politics in Organization, vol. 6, no. 4 
(2006) 412. 

6 Emma Goldman quoted in Jack Halberstam, ‘Charming for the 
Revolution: A Gaga Manifesto’, e-flux Journal vol. 44, no. 4 (2013) 
(www.e-flux.com/journal/charming-for-the-revolution-a-gaga-manifesto). 
7 For the conception of Town Meetings, we were inspired by Town 
Meetings organised by artist Martha Rosler in the context of her If You 


Lived Here... project from 1989, and Assembly by Agency, a 
Brussels-based artistic ‘agency’ led by Koby Matthys where different 
stakeholders around a common concern are assembled for debate. 


8 Stavros Stavrides, ‘Beyond Markets or States: Commoning as 


Collective Practice, An Architektur — Produktion und Gebrauch 
gebauter Umwelt, no. 23 (2010) 12. 


Binna Choi, ‘Introduction’, in Grand Domestic Revolution 
Handbook, eds. Binna Choi & Maiko Tanaka (Utrecht: Casco and 
Amsterdam: Valiz, 2014) 9-17.Stanistaw Lem, ‘The World as 
Cataclysm’, 1986 


THE WORLD 

IS A GROUP 
OF RANDOM 
CATASTROPNES 
GOVERNED BY 
PRECISE LAWS. 
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